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‘ @RNIGINAL LETTERS Of LADY MARY WORT- 


LEY MONTAGU, addressed to MRS. 
(MISS) ANNE JUSTICE, upon the PavE- 
MENT, YORK. 

Printed from the orictnatLs. 


’M sure, dear Nanny, you'll excuse my 
] stleuace this bout: this last fertmight 
has been wholly taken up in receiving 
visits of congratulation upon my brother’s 
wedding. My new sister is to passe the 
summer in the house with me, so you 
may be sure I shall have very little time 


to my selfe. I ain perfectly ignorant of 


the marriage you mean, and so dull [ 
can’t guesse the name of the lord whose 
character you say is so good. If you are 
not at Scotfton this summer, I must de- 
spair of seeing vou. I fancy about the 
latter end of this month we shall be go- 
ing into Nottinghamshire. [ writ to Mrs. 
B. three or four posts ago, and told her I 
heard she was going to be married; and 
gave her good advice, to forget Mr. Vane 
and take the first lover her relations pro- 
pos’d to her—pray write ne word if she 
follows it. I allwaies wish her very well. 
The small-pox rages dreadfully, and has 
carry’d off caver people here: that, and 
the heat of the weather, makes me wish 
myselfe in the country. My eyes are 
something better, for I was not able to 
write for a good while; but they are still 
weak, and make me, sooner than I other- 
waie would, tell you, that I am, dear 
Nanny, Your’s to serve you, 
June 5. 
To Mrs. Anne Justice, York. 





Ay, ay, as you say, my dear, men are 
vile inconstant toads. Mr. Vane could 
never write with the brisk air if he had 
any sorrow in his heart; however, the 
letter is realy pritty, and gives me a good 
opinion of his understanding, tho’ none 
of his fidelity; I think they seldom go 
together. You are much in the right 
not to undeceive Mrs.B. I would not 
have her know any thing to vex her, as 
such a piece of news needs must. Poor 
lady!—but she’s happy in being more 
discreet than I could be. On the other 
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hand, I could beat Mr. Vane, as much a. 
pritty gentleman as I hear he is. I'll 
swear, by his letter, he seems to have 
more mind to rival Mr. Crotchrode than 
break his heart for Mrs. B, 

I shall neither see dear Mrs. Justice, 
nor any of my north country friends, this 
year. I’m got into the west, over the 
hills and far away. Here is nothing to 
be lik’d that I can find; every thing in 
the same mode and fashion as in the 
days of king Arthur and the knights of 
the round table. In the hall, a great 
shovel board table and antick suits of 
armour; the parlor furnish’d with right 
reverend turky work chairs and carpets ; 
and for books, the famous History ef 
Aimadis de Gaul, and the Book of Mar- 
tyrs, with wooden cuts; and for come 
pany, not a mortal man but the parsoa 
of the parish, some fourscore or there- 
abouts: you knowI was never a violent 
friend to the cloth, but I must make a 
virtue of necessity, and talk to him of 
nobody. This is the present posture of 
my affairs, which you must own very 
dismal. Times may mend; there is no- 
thing sure, but that [ am your's, 


Direct for me at West-Dean, to be 
left at Mr. Foulks, a coffee-house, at the 
Three Lions, in Salisbury, Wiltshire, 

The paper I mentan’a ig very long, 
and I don’t know whether you’l think at 
worth postage; but if you persist in de» 
siring it, I'll send it you, June 1%. 
To Mrs. Anne Justice, York. 





Notuinc could be more obliging tha 
so guick a return to my letter, and send 
ing what I enquired for. I pity your 
poor Strephon, and guesse what effect 
such a letter must wake on your heart, 
I like of all things his manner of writing, 
and am sorry all your wishes are not sue 
cessful, Mr. V has been « great dis- 
sembler if it bres*s off of his side; but 
’tis hard to distinguish false love from 
true. The poor lady is in a sweet pickle ; 
and I am so good-natured to be sorry for 
all prople who have misfortunes,especially 
of that kind which I think the most touche 
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ing. I would to God I was with you read- 
ing the Atalantis! Tknow the book, and 
*twould be a vast pleasure to me te read 
_some of the storys with you, which are 
realy very pritty: some part of Eleonora’s 
T like mightily, and all Diana’s, which is 
the more moving because ’tis all true. If 
you and I[ was together now we should be 
very good company, for I’m in a ver 
pritty garden with a book of charming 
verses in my hand. I don’t know when 
we shall see Mrs. B. but when we do 
come into that country, is it quite impos- 
sible for you to stay a week or so with 
us? I only hint this, for I know people’s 
inclinations must submit to their conve- 
niencys; only tell me how far it may be 
possible on your side, and then I'll en- 
deavour it on mine ; though a thousand 
things may happen to make it impossible 
as'to my part. You know you should be 
allwaies welcome to me, and ’tis none of 
my fault if I don’t see you. 
Remember your promise concerning 
the letters. 
To Mrs. Ann Justice, at York. 





Yes, yes, my dear, here is woods, and 
shades, and groves, in abundance. You 
‘are in the right on’t; ’tis not the place, 
but the solitude of the place, that is in- 
tolerable. ‘Tis a horrid thing to see 
nothing but trees in a wood, and to 
walk by a purling stream to ogle the 


gudgeons in it. I’m glad you conti-. 


nué your inclination to reading ; ’tis the 
most improving and most pleasant of all 
employments, and helps to wear away 
many melancholy hours. [ bear from 
some Nottinghamshire people, that Mrs, 
B. is not at all concern’d at the breaking 
off her match. I wonder at her courage 
if she is not, and at her prudence in dis- 
sembling it if she is. Prudent people are 
very happy. ’Tis an exceeding fine thing, 
that’s certain; but I was born without 


it, and shall retain to my day of death’ 


the humour of saying whatI think ; there- 
fore you may believe me, when I protest 
I am much mortify’d at not seeing 
the North this year, fora hundred and 
fifty reasons ; amongst the rest, I should 
have been heartily glad to have seen my 
Lord Holdernesse. Tn this hideous coun- 
try "tis not the fashion to visit; and the 
few neighbours there are keep as far from 
one another as ever they can. The di- 
version here is walking; which indeed 
are very pritty all about the house ; but 
then you may walk two mile without 
meeting a living creature but a few strag- 
gling cows. We have been here near 
this month, and seen but one visitor, and 


her I never desire to see again, for I 
never saw such a monster in my life. 

‘I am very sorry for your sore eyes. By 
this time I hope all’s over, and you can 
see as well as ever. Adieu, my dear. 
When you drink tea with Mrs. B. drink 
my health, and do me the justice to be- 
lieve I wish my selfe with you. 

July 7. 

To Mrs. Anne Justice, York. 





I am very glad you divert yourselfe so 
well. I endeavour to make my solitude 
as agreeable as I can. Most things of 
that kind are in the power of the mind: 
we may make ourselves easy, if we can- 
not perfectly happy. The news you tell 
me very much surprizes me. I wish 
Mrs. b. extremely well, and hope she 
designs better for her selfe than a stolen 
wedding, with a man who (you know) we 
have reason to believe not the most sin- 
cere lover upon earth; and since his 
estate is in. such very bad order, I am 
clearly of your opinion, his best course 
would be to the army, for [ suppose six 
or seven thousand pound (if he should 
vet that with his mistrisse) would not set 
him up again, and there he might pos- 
sibly establish his fortune, at least better 
it, and at worst be rid of all his cares. 
I wonder aj! the young men in England 
don’t take that method; certainly the 
most profitable as well the noblest. I 
confess I cannot believe Mrs. B. so im- 
prudent to keep on any private corre- 
spondence with him. I much doubt her 
perfect happiness if she runs away with 
him. I fear she will have more reason 
than ever to say there is no such thing, 
I have just now received the numbers of 
the great lottery which is drawing: I 
find my selfe (as yet) among the un- 
lucky ; but, thank God, the great prize is 
not come out, and there’s room for hopes 
still. Prithee, dear child, pray heartily 
forme. If I win, I don’t question (in 
spite of all our disputes) to find my selfe 
perfectly happy. My heart goes very 
much pit-a-pat about it; but I’ve a hor- 
rid ill bodeing mind, that tells me I 
shan’t win a farthing. I should be very 
very glad to be mistaken in that case. I 
hear Mrs. B. has been at the Spaw. 
I wonder you don’t mention it. Adieu, 
my dear. Pray make no more excuses 
about long letters, and believe your's 
never seem so to me, August 7. 


To Mrs, Anne Justice, York. 


I am glad dear Mrs, Ellys finds se 
much happynesse in the state she has 
enter’d into. I wish Mrs, B. had been 
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so happy to have sv pritty a place, joyn’d 
with so pritty a gentleman as all the 
world calls Mr. Vane. She dines here 
to-day with her family. I imtend to 
railly her about Sir William, She is a 
good-natur’d young woman, and I hear- 
tily wish she may find (if that can be) a 
recompence for the disappointment she 
has met with in this rouling world. Every 
mortal has their share; and tho’ I persist 
in my notions of happynesse, I begin to 
believe nobody ever yet experienced it. 
What think you?) My present enter- 
tainment is rideing, which I grow very 
fond of, and endeavour to lay up a stock 
of good health, the better to endure the 
fatigues of life. 1 hope you are situated 
in an agreeable place, and guod air. 
You know me, and that I wish you all 
sorts of pleasures ; the world attords few 
but such as they are, dear Mrs. Ellys, 
may you enjoy them all. 
Sept. 10. 
To Mrs. Ellys, at Beverly, Yorkshire. 


Tue Lord save us! what wretches are 
men! I know that Lord Castlecomare 
intimately well, and have been very gay 
in his company. That ’'tis possible there 
should be so inhumane a creature! I 
pity the poor young lady to the last de- 
cree. A man must have a compound of 
ill-nature, barbarousnesse, and inhuma- 
nity, to be able to do such an action. 
I cannot believe there are manny would 
be guilty of it. I could deciaim four 
hours upon this subject—tis something 
highly ingrateful and perfidious. I know 
several Lord Castlecomare has made love 
to, but should have never believ’d him, 
or any man, so utterly void of all tender- 
nesse and compassion. Had them men 
women to their mothers! I -can hardly 
believe it. I aim of your mind, the young 
lady is happy if she dies. If he sent her 
seme ratsbane in a letter, ‘tis all the 
kindnesse he can now do, all the recom- 
pence he can now make her. I don’t 
question but there are some of our own 
sex inhumane enough to make a jest of 
her misfortunes. Especially being a 
beauty, the public mark of malice, next 
to plung reing people into misery (as that 
barbarous Lord Castlecomare has done) 
the greatest piece of ill-nature is insulting 
them under it. Chiefly those ruin’d for 
love, perhaps ensnar’d by vows and un- 
done by too much credulity, I alwaies 
pity the unhappy, without strictly looking 
into their merit, however their misfer- 
tunes come ; when they are unfortunate 
they deserve compassion: and ’tis my 
maxim never to ridicule the frailties of 
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the wretched of my own sex. You have 
done me a sensible pleasure in writein 
an account of your own affairs ; and 
desire to know how they proceed ; and 
depend upon it your interests cannot be 
inditlerent tome. If youlike Mr. Heber 
I advise you to take him, if the match is 
agreeable’ to your relations, We must 
do something for the world; and I don’t 
question but your own good humour and 
his love will make you very happy. ’Tis 
more prudent to marry to money with 
nothing else, than every thing else with- ’ 
out money, for there’s nothing so hard to 
come by ; but that is not your case, since 
Mr.‘Heber has money and is agreeable 
too.—What would you have more ?— 
Prithee, dear child, don’t stand in your 
own light, and let your next letter be 
sign'd, A. Heber. 

Pray tell me the name of that unfortu- 
nate young lady whom you and I pity so 
much, 

Sept. 22. 

To Mrs. A. Justice, at York. 


I wish heartily for the suecesse of your 
affair, becadse 1 wish heartily for every 
thing that pleases you. I agree with you, 
there is no mistortune so uneasy as un- 
certainty ; and 1 had rather be sure of 
never having my wishes, than be perpe- 
tually tossing between hope and fear. I 
pity poor Mrs. Ridsdale, and am glad her 
tamily has so just a sense of her misfor- 
tunes, not to encrease ’em by ill usage. 
If my Lord Castlecomare had any sinall re- 
mains of honesty or good-nature, he would 
marry her. I am surprised she has no 
relation that has spirit enough to take a 
public revenge for a public affront ; though 
no revenge can come up to the nature of 
the injury. If I was in the poor lady’s 
lamentable case, instead of crying and 
sighing in a chimney corner, wasting tears 
and breath to no purpose, I would e’en 
pluck up a stout heart, go to London, 
and—poyson him—that’s all. Out of an 
excesse of humanity, I would not poysoa 
all his family; his uncles and aunts sliould 
rest in peace; but 1 don’t think she can 
do less in honour: and if I was she, I 
should be overjoy’d to be hang’d upon 
such an occasion, for I think she has no 
farther busynesse in this world. 
I am sorry you can’t go to Scoffton, for 
I pity the poor young woman’s melar- 
choly there extremely, and know no com- 
pany more proper to chase it away than 
that of my dear Nanny, who has a most 
constant well-wisher im me. 
October 25. 
To Mrs, Anne Justice, York. 
2 You 
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You are very happy, dear Nanny, and 
Vil swear I think you are very wise. 
People have uneasynesses enough in this 
world that they can't help, and therefore 
they ought to help all they can. I hope 
Mrs. B. follows these prudent maxims, 
and am glad to hear she is forgetting all 
former disquiets. A new fire always 
fetches out an old one—and one may 
learn that from a burnt fiuger—and, as 
you say, there is no medicine like it. I 
stay in the country longer than I intend- 
ed, for fear of that confounded distemper 
the small-pox, which happens to be next 
door to our house in London. I com- 
mend you mightily for not thinking of 
coming ; for tho’ this world is a ridicu- 
lous impertinent place, yet, as long as 
one lives in it, one must conform to the 
humours of other people : and tho’ [ per- 


sist, and shall do to my dying day, in’ 


asserting that perfect happynesse may be 
in this lite, yet I hardly believe any body 
has ever found it yet; but [ commend 
you, all wise people, .make the best of a 
bad bargain; if one’s gone, ne’re keep a 
ther, get another, get another—'tis the 
st advice in the world. I hope to see 
you next summer, and then we'll talk over 
old storys again. I don’t think you to 
be much lamented for not comeing to 
town, (except you had some particular 
reason for’t), for realy I have had expe- 
rience of both, and if you'l take my judg- 
ment, was I to chuse for alwaies, I should 
prefer a country life, not out of a roman- 
tick fancy, but pure reflection on which 
is bappyest. Every body goes out of 
mourning this Christmas, and the grand 
affair of cloaths employs all the tongues 
and fingers of womankind. When I’m 
in London (if you desire it) you shall 
have as exact an account as I can give 
of the dresse of the head, number of 
ribands, and cut of the manteau a la- 
mode, tho’ one milliner is worth ten of 
me at those nicetys ; lazynesse and care- 
lessnesse makeing great part of my com- 
pound ; the first of these, at this minute, 
has so much power, as to make my pen 
drop out of my hand before I have told 
you how much | am your's, 
Direct your next to London, for ’tis to 
be hop’d { shall be there by that time. 
Dec. 27. 
To Mrs. Anne Justice, at York. 


I nops, dear Nanny, you do not think 
I forget you ; but I’ll swear this town issuch 
a place, and one js so hurry’d about, ’tis 
with vast difficulty [ can get pen, mk, 
and paper; and perhaps when they are 


all in readynesse, whip, there comes some: 


impertinent visitor or another and puts 
all into confusion again. So that—you 
must forgive me—that’s the short on’. 
{ am heartily sorry for the misfortunes 
of Orvonoko, and hope he'll find as much 
mercy in the coart of heaven as in the 
court marshall. As to dresse, ‘tis di- 
vided into partys: all the bigh church 
ladies affect to wear heads in imitation 
of the steeples, and on their muils roses 
exactly like those m the parsons’ hats. Oa 
the other side, the low party (of which 
I declare my selfe) wear little low heads 
and long ribands to their muffs. This 
a full account of the important busynesse 
dress, which is at present much talk’d of 
against the birth-night, where every body 
is endeav’ring to outshine the other. The 
town is very full, and diversion more fol- 
low’d thanever [knew it. I am invited 
to a ball to-night. I believe I shall dance 
with some of the same company I did at 
Mrs, Banks’s, Now we talk of Mrs. 
Banks, pray does the match yo on, or is 
it only a false report? The best way to 
make sure of an old lover, is certainly to 
engage toa new one. [ wish her ex- 
tremely well, as I dare say you do, and 
hope next summer we shall sce her again. 
I long mightily to see dear Nottingham- 
shire, and dear Nanny, who has a most 
faithfull friend of me. 

To Mrs. Anne Justice, at York. 


Let me die, my dear, and all that, if 
I have been so well pleas’d since I came 
to London as with your two letters. ’Tis 
true, I’m often diverted, and sometimes 
pleas’d, but never happy. You know 
these distinctions are just, tho’ they may 
sound odly. -Don’t mistake me, child: 
pray love Mr.Crotchrode, he has wit, 
and a man of wit cannot be a villain. 

I have sent you a knot by the Mans- 
field carrier, and am your very humble 
servant. 

January. 

To Mrs. Justice, Scofton, Nottinghamshire. 





I HAVE got a cursed cold, that lies so 
consumedly in my head (I suppose you’l 
hear how I got it) I can’t write sucha 
letter as I wou’d do, if I had my eyes I 
wou'd write a better—take the will for 
the deed my dear. I congratulate. your 
good fortune. Would to God, John 
may be aslucky tome. You need not 
fear I should forget Friday; though I 
knock my head against the wall every 
time I think on’t, and curse my stars, 
that never sends ine an inclination with- 
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out a disappointment. Well, I hope we 
shall meet again at Scofftun—it can be 
for no long time—half a day is very short; 
but however it is better than nothing, and 
that will be soon. 

I don’t mention your accident: you 
may suppose I am sorry for your fright, 
and vlad of your ’scape. 

’Tis a-cursed condition of humanity, 
we have longentire weeks to give to me- 
lancholy, and so few ficeting minutes to 
pleasure. 


To Mrs. Fustice, York. 


Know!nG experimentally, my dear, 
the plague of sore eyes, l’m sure you will 
think it sufficient excuse for not sooner 
condoleing with you for the losse of your 
mother, which I am truly and heartily 
sorry for, as [ am for any thing that 
gives you trouble. ‘The greatest i have 
is the weaknesse of my sight, which 1s 
enough of all conscience. [ have sat a 
good while in a dark room, and am in- 
deed not now in a condition of writing ; 
but could not be any longer without let- 
iing you hear from me. Diversions are 
none to me at my present; and my mi- 
serable eyes take from me all the recrea- 
tions of my life, both in company and 
solitude. I wish you may be at Scoffton 
some part of this summer, for I dare say 
we shall be in that country, and then I 
may have the pleasure of seeing vou 
again, which you know will be much to 
my satisfaction, Lamm afraid you'll hard- 
ly be able to read this; but indeed I 
hardly see what I wrte, and my eyes 
water so, I must conclude : but [ hope 
that won’t hinder you from writing to me 
soon, since ’tis none of my fault I did 
not write sooner,or don’t write more now. 

August. 


To Mrs. Ann Justice, York. 


You see I follow my orders, and write 
what I have to say i a bit-that may be 
burnt without questions. Iam glad of 
the happynesse of the couple you iknow, 
but have malice enough to wish it de- 
fer’'d till we came to be witnesses: tho’ 
1 reckon my selfe in part there since you 
are, and am ovcrjoy’d at your obliging 
promise of an account of all passages. 
You never was in the wrong.in your life 
but in one thing, and that is asking my 
pardon for a treedom that eee and 
obliges me beyond all things. IL hope 
they are to live at Mr: Banks, and that 
youl stay all summer. I saw a very 
pritty northern gentleman tother day: 
he was talking in great commendations 
of York, IL ask’d him if he knew one 


Miss Justice there? He assur’d me he 
did, and said a thousand pritty things of 
you. Good buy te’e my dear, [ wish 
you all the happynesse you wish your- 
selfe, and that you may be perfectly, per- 
fectly so; and let people say what they 
will, that is possible. Tam going to day 
apon a pleasant expedition, and will give. 
an account of it in my next. The muller 
told the queen, her majesty should be in 
great danger of drowning in December, 
whereat her majesty laugh’d very much, 

and was pleas’d to call him a blockhead, 

and say she should never be in danger of 
drowning, because she should never tra- 
vel; but she has writ us word, that, go- 
ing to Nottingham, the chaise overturn "d 
in a deep ditch full of water, and she 
very narrowly escap’d with her life, which 
confirms us in the opinion of his being a 


conjuror. I wish to God he was, for 
then—you know. 





You are a very genereus friend, to 
be as much pleased with Mrs. Banks's 
wedding as if it was your own; and [| 
am not lesse obliged to you tor your 
kind wishes about the lottery. [ wonder 
you don’t think of putting in yourselfe : 
a thousand pounds: per annem is worth 
trying for, though the odds be never so 
great. Prithee do, my dear, imagine to 
yourselfe, how agreeable a surprize "twill 
be to have so large an estate, to come to 
London in your own coach and six horses, 
be the celebrated toast of the town, and 
at last make some true lover happy, to 
the utter disappointment of all fortunc- 
hunters, who would allmost stifle you 
with their troublesome assiduities. These 
shining ideas, if I was im your place, 
would perswade me to venture a ticket 
or two. My prospect is very ditferent : 
if [ win I intend to retire ont of the croud 
Tam in; my particular pleasure would. 
be, in despising the censure of fouls, nud 
shutting the doors upen three parts of 
my acquaintance, who should never see 
me afterwards. I would no longer visit 
the Dutchesse of Fiddlefaddle, for fear of 
being called rude, and go regularly to my. 
Lady Tattle’s visiting night, to avoid be- 
ing the subject of her malice. Tn short, L 
would shew all that sincerity so natural to 
me, and keep no company out of fear, 
bor cringe to detestable prudes to acq: wire 
areputation. I wonld live (you won't 
believe 1t)—but F would live in the coun 
try. I would have a little neat house, 
which nobody should enter that did not 
in some degree enter into my heart too. 
} would be always my own, or people’s 
that IL thought part of my selfe.—This 


scene 
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scene delights me ; though I fear, like all 
my other pleasing ideas, ’twill vanish info 
air, and leave me, as I was, but still 
your's. 

Jan. $1. 
To Mrs. Justice Sccffion, Nottinghamshire. 





I am very glad you continue in your 
beliefe that perfect happynesse is not (as 
some wildly think 1t) a chimera: tho’ I 
never met auy body told me they had it, 
that does not deter my pursuit of it, nay 
even hopes ‘The blessed lottery was 
open’d this day. There is a croud at 
the Bank ; there is no approaching with- 
in half a mile of it. ‘The Earl of Pem- 
broke puts in three thousand pounds, 
and all the world talks of nothing else; 
so I suppose they all hope at least to add 
considerably to their happynesse, if not 
attain it, by that means, I write to Mrs. 
Banks this very day, so you’l see in her 
letter what reports | have heard concern- 
ing her matrimony. The undertaking I 
spuke of (like most undertakings) was 
not half so pleasant in the action as in 
the prospect ; it was much such another 
as the miller’s, but not half so satstac- 
tory. The pretended fortune-tel:er was 
so ignorant as to take my sister for the 
elder, and several other absurditys, which 
provok’d me to an utter contempt of ail 
those creatures and their ridiculous pre- 
dictions. My sister is very well reco- 
vered, and we go to the play to-night. 
Lord Chamberlain danced last might at 
Lady Hide’s, where there was a vast deal 
of company. You de me wrong in tfan- 
cying t should he weary of the length of 
your’s; T’il assure you I think them the 
more obliging. The knots begin their 
journey to-day; I’m afraid you have 
thought of them so loug they won't an- 
swer your expectations. Pray do me the 
favour to wear it at Miss Banks’ wedding, 
if ’tis not yet over. I never think of the 
solemnity without wishing myselfe at it; 
but I won’t be so ill-natur’d to Mr. Vane 
to wish it delay’d till spring; tho’ I hope 
you'l stay till that ume. I fancy we 
shall come down about May: whenever 
I do, all the diversions I leave here will 
not give me so much regret, as the seeing 
my agreeable country friends will pleasure. 

Jan. 16. 

To Mrs. Justice, at Scoffton, 
Nottinghamshire. 


You are infinitely obliging. I pretend 
no value in my letters, but they come 
from a heart very much devoted to your 
service. Ifyou hear I have the lot (as 
I beseech heaven I may) you will hear 


in a few posts afterwards that I desire 
your company. You observe just, there 
is no charm like liberty, and liberty is 
never in a croud; there is a vast, a solid 
pleasure, in having one’s ume at one’s 
own dispusal, and not to be ty’d up to 
the forms that are more troublesome 
than servitude ; a servant has nobody to 
please but his master; we thac live in the 
world, have all the world—every creature 
is free to be boil our judge anu accuser. 
What a happiness then to be out of the 
hurry, to passe the days unheeded, wiih- 
out the malicious remarks of formal 
prudes, or the insipid railleries of en- 
vious coquettes. | infinitely approve your 
generous resolution of making Mr. 
(for I suppose you mean him) happy. I 
cannot suppose you so unfortunate as 
you fancy your selfe. Prithee try—who 
would not venture for cternal happy 
nesse ?—perfect happysesse—tho’ Miss 
Banks will allow of no such thing. Pray 
ask her the question again, a week atter 
her wedding: Vil be hang’d if she does 
not look down and cry, she’s perfectly 
happy. ’Jis a strange cruelty in my 
fortune, that [ am not to be at that 
charming solemnity. If it was some 
aukward disagreeable place, I’m sure [ 
Should be there, tho’ I study’d all ways 
and means to avoidit. But destiny can- 
not be struggled with; and ’tis fit tor me, 
upon many occasions, to make use of the 
admirable proverb, “ Make the best ofa 
bad bargain.” ‘This consideration makes 
me move up and down town, and endea- 
vour to make my life pass as tolerably as 
Ican. The Gazette, I suppose, has told 
you of the magnificent bail of Count 
Turucca: there was a great manny mas- 
queraders—ihe two Mr. Molesworths was 
some of the must galant there, one dress’d 
like a Dutch skipper, and the other ina 
Suit trim’d with green and gold, and made 
themselves very remarkable by their fine 
dancing. But Mr. D’Arcie every way 
excelled all the rest: he was like a shep- 
herd, but so shining with jewels, so neat, 
so lovely, he surpriz’d and charm’d every 
body. Good buy tc’e my dear—if the 
bell did not ring [ would write out my 
paper. 

To Mrs. Justice, at Scoffton, 

Nottinghamshire. 








You are very obligiog, my dear, Of 
all things I like your lover’s letter, gay, 
kind, and airy, as you say he is in his con- 
versation. People say he is very hand- 
some; his stile shews he has wit and 
gaiety. These are very fine charming 
qualifications, but consider my wnat’ 
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‘Ere your heart be quite resign’d, 
Forget he’s tair, and think upon his mind. 
There is a question—Can a handsome 
well-bred young fellow be constant ?— 
You're a better judge of this thau I am; 
but by my truly I think there is a list of 
more ‘good qualitys than ever fell to one 
mortal’s share; but if any body can fix 
the inconstant auiinal man, 1 will suppose 
it in your power, 

I have been ready to hang iny selfe, to 
think I shan’t be at Miss Bauks’ wedding. 
Since [ cau’t, prithee do you what | 
would do in your case—you know what 
] mean—put off your shoes and—write 
me the history of ail the whole affair, 
without disguise, from the Yes pronoun- 
ced in church, to the soft No, which sig- 
nifies Yes, in the bedchammber. Lord, 
Lord, what would I give to be with you, 
and rattle away a night or two, as 
your lover says. Ha! my dear maid of 
honour, we'd dance, and talk, and sing, 
and be as merry, if not so we!l pleas’d, 
as the bride; the bride, and thereby hangs 





Prize Catile. 3 


the tale. I hope she is well. I have 
writ to her this post; but did not tell her 
you gave me the intormation, because | 
did not positively know whether you'd 
care she should be told it or no, Sweet 
soul, your huinble servant. 
{ would fill this side, but the post bell 
rings. 
lo Mrs. Anne Justice, York. 
GRIN 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
VF ENHE prizes offered by the Smithfield 
LT Club*, tur the best fat cattle, sheep 
and pigs, were this year left to the deci 
sion of Mr. Williau: Walker, of Wools- 
thorp, Lincolishire; Mr. William Wat- 
om of Brinsop, Herefordshire; and Mr. 
John Roper, of Potter’s Pury, "Bucking- 
hamshire ; who considered the following 
to have improved the most in flesh and 
fatness, for the quantity and kind of food 
consumed by each vectively, when due 
allowance had ea wade fur age, labour 
performed, and other circumstances, viz. 





PRIZE OXEN AND COWS. 


Beef, | Loofe ;Hide &{ Head.4 Feet. | Blood. 
Fat, j|Horas. 


lb. | lb. | ib. | Ib. | 1b. | Ib. 





Mr. Samuel Chandleyr’s 


turnips, and oil-cakes = - - - 
f ~=and oil-cakes - - ~ a " 


Ox, fed on grass and hay - - 


{ grass and hay - - - - 


pied Herefordshire Ox, 
worked more than two years, and fed on hay, 


Mr. Edward Anger’s dark red Sussex Ox, worked 
two years and three-quarters, and ted on hay 


Mr. Martin Webber’s red, curled, Devonshire 
Steer, worked three years, aud fed on hay and 


Mr. Martin Webber’s red wide-horned Devon- 
shire Ox, not worked, fed on hay and turnips |1152} 195) 96 | 354) 24 | 70 
Mr. Samuel Chandler’s dark red Herefordshire 


Mr. Saihee! Brook’s dark dun Scotch Ox, fed on 


Mr. John Westcar’s dark red Herefordshire Cow, 





- {1560} 1464 122) 56 | 28 | 74 


- 1130; 120; 91 | 35 | 21 | 82 


- 1552) 217) 126) 56 | 54 | 64 


- | 760) 108} 86 | 31] 2o | 584 











| PRIZE SHEEP. 


which had borne three calves - - 1000; 120; 79 | 27 | 21 
Mutton) Loose | Skins. )Blvod. | Gaus] W eight 
SeHeadj Fat. &c,. | alive, 


ib. | lb. | lb. | Ib lb. ib. 








May last), fed on grass 
turnips - 


and turnips. ° ‘ 





Rev. Thomas Plaskett’s three 1-year-old new 
Leicester Wethers, (travelled 120 miles in 
, cole, and cabbages 
Mr. Thomas Moore’s three 2-year-old new 
Leicester Wethers, fed on grass, bay, and 


South-Down Wethers, fed on grass, hay, 


Mr. Henry King’s, jun. three 2-year-old 


fF 

1 

}2 

3 
The Duke of Bedford’s tlinee fenseed 98 | 19 | 12 

2 

3 

1 

South-Down Wethers, fed on grass only }2 


al 
90 | 12 | 194) 7 | 193|f48 
110 | 8419] 94) 17 {164 
92 | 12] 178]; 43] 16 {142 
151 | 173| 183) 54) 15$|208 


























147 | 144) 203} 62] 163}205 
139 | 154 163) 74] 184/195 
$3|—— 
96] 17]13 |——}  94;—— 
951.17 | 3 }—/| 9 [—— 
100 | 145] 14°]. 8 | 113)148 4 
103 | 12} 12] 7] 11 4145 
109 | 17 112%! 7 | 1281158 





* See a similar account last year, vol, xxv. p. 108. 

















8 On teaching the lower Classes of the People to write. [¥Feb. 1, 
. i ~ Fase Posse Fect. |>icoa. Romaile wage 


PRIZE PIGS. 


Ib. | Ib, | Ib. | Ib. | Ib. Ib. 





white Berkshire Sow Piz, 
milk and four bushels of harley meal 





}Mr, John Road’s 12 months old black and 
fed on skimmed 


Mr. John Hassard’s 11 months old white hal& 
bred China and Suffoik Pig, ted on Slb. 
barley-meal and 2lb. of potatoes daily, with 
skimmed milk, for the last three months - 


-—- 





- {361 | 514 


t> 





3} 43 
of 























1296 | 29 | 2 26 |365 
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The Sinithfield club have recently ofter- 
ed fifteen prizes, amounting to 210 gui- 
neas, to be adjudged at their next show, 
Dec. the 15th, viz. for large oxen which 
have worked two years at jeast, and eaten 
no corn, five prizes, for as many distinct 
breeds, each of twenty guineas ; for oxen 
which need not have worked,. but must 
be fed without corn or oil- cake, three 
prizes amounting to 40 guineas: for fat 
cows that have borne three calves at 
the least 10 guineas; for long woolled- 
wether sheep, one and two years old, two 
prizes of 10 guineas each; for short 
woolled wether sheep, one and two years 
old, two prizes of 10 guineas each ; and 
for | pigs, under two, and under one year 
old, two prizes of ten guineas each. The 

articulars of these prizes, with print- 
ed forms of, tlie certificates, required, 
with each animal to entitle it to be shown, 
may be had of Mr.Mitchel, No. 7, Cloth 
Fair, near Smithfield-Market. 

It may be acceptable to same of your 
readers to be informed, that the Smith- 
field club consists at present. of 225 
members, including most of the noble 
and distinguished patrons of agriculture, 
and the rural arts in the British domi- 
nions, the number of which is rapidly 
increasing: his grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford is the president ; Sir John Seabright 
and Sir John Warmington are the stew- 
ards. ‘The meetings are usually held at 
Freemason’s Tavern for transacting busi- 
ness ; the subscription is one guinea per 
annum, and the number is unlimited. 
The great object this club has in view, is 
to excite emulation and competition 
among breeders and graziers, for ascer- 
taining and adopting those breeds of ani- 
mals, which will attain early and per- 
fect maturity, with the least quantities 
of food, to the exclusion of coarse and 
unprofitable animals, objects in which 
themselves and the public are alike in- 
terested. Yours, &c. 

J. Farey, Secretary. 
Westminster, Jan. 16th, 1809. 


— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


USTLY indignant as your correspon- 
dent Mr. Cumberland seems to be 
on the subject of his letter, which was 
published in your Magazine for July last, 
it appears to me that there is another sub- 
ject incidentally hinted atin that letter of 
lasting and infinite importance to mau- 
kind: * and, I think, in its consequences, 
more to be deprecated than that of 
which Mr. C. complains. The subject 
to which I allude, is the design of 
many persons in this country of teach- 
ing the lower classes of the community to 
read, but not to write. ‘The only plau- 
sible argument that I have heard in de- 
fence of such an illiberal mode of educa- 
tion is, that by teaching the lower classes of 
the community to write, you push up out 
of iis sphere, u greater portion of the body 
politic than there isroom for it, ina given 
situation, io contain; and, conseyuently 
ignorance ts preferable ta knowledge, in 
this instance at least. As, from my sphere 
of observation, there seems to be great 
reason to apprehend, that the opinion ts 
gaining ground, and as it has been recom- 
mended from high authority to restrain 
the negroes from writing, in order to 
make a partition wall between them and 
the whites; who knows, but that this 
sane partition wall, this insurmountable 
barrier, might not find advocates  suffi- 
cient to set it up on ¢his side the Atlan- 
tic; and, that, at some future period, 
the might of ignorance might not ouce 
more lay its ebon wand on the human 
mind. 

The subject is, Sir, I am_ persuaded, 
of great inoment, and f trust that your 
ingenious correspondents will favor the 
public with a lance or two, in order to 
accomplish the destruction of the many- 
headed hydra. 

ents &e, 
Jas. JENN 
Huntshill, Dec. 4th, 1803. 


NINGS. 


Lor 
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ry .t Wind. 
ao G 
Thermometer, Barometer. Rain. | 3% | W.1 E. 
= EISSWIN.E 
: | | =| SS ENG 
a's 
High|Low.| Mean} Uigh. { Low. Mean. Inches.| S.E. sale 
a sonia A | 
January- - + -| 50 | 17 | 57,4 | 30,50 | 28.74 | 29,708 | 210) 941 a5 1 8 
February - - -| 52 | 24 | 37, 30,86 | 29,20 | 30,07 1,57 | 141 15 | 14 
March- - - - - 51 | 27 | 37,48 | 30,54 | 29,55 | 30,20 20) 8} 5 | 26 
April ----- 56 | 25 | 41,51] 30,28 | 28,82 | 29,82 } 1,20 | 20 | 13 | 17 
May ----- 72 | 47 | 55,4 | 30,23 | 29,44 | 20,36 2,86 | 22 | 21} 10 
June ----- 76 | 48 | 59, 30,34 | 29,60. 29,96 382 } 13 | a9 4 11 
July- - - + + -| 84 | 46 | 64, 30,23 | 29,60% 29,951 | 3,90 | 13 | 16 5 15 
August - - - -| 71 | 40 | 61,2 S0,27 | 29,37 | 29,838 | 4,48 | 17123] 8 
September- - -| 67 | 30 | 55,92] 30,36 | 29,38 | 29,842 1,84 | 17 |} 16 | 141 
October - - « -] 58 | 31 | 43,92 | 30,43 | 28,77 | 29,632 } 3,95 | 21; 22) 9 
November- - -| 57 | 25 | 41,46 | 30,40 | 28,76 | 29,82 $,06 | 13 | 13 } 17 
December. - -| 52 | 17 | 36,53 | 30.35) 28,93 | 29,804} 1,88 | 204 23 | 18 
Annual Mean. | 47,4 | Annual! mean. | 29,875 | 27,86 | 202) 192) 167 
Total. | Tot.\Vot.| ‘Cor, 























General Remarks on the Weather, &c. 
observed at Carlisle, during the Yeur 
1808. 

January. The weather for the first 
nine days of this month, was, for the sea- 
son, unusually mild and pleasant. The 
remainder was very changeable, when 
frost and snow, and storms of wind aud 
rain, occurred alternately. On the 10th, 
Msth, 14th, 27th, 28th, and 29th, the 
wind was extremely violent. 

Feprvuarky was mild, wet, and stormy, 
till the 7th, when we had a settled trost, 
accompanied with light falls of snow til 
the 15th, at which time snow lay ver 
deep in the surrounding country, and all 
the mountains in this neigbourhood were 
perfectly white. ‘The remainder of the 
month was fair, and uncommonly plea- 
sant. During this iatter period, the baro- 
meter was remarkably high. On the 24th 
and 25th, it stood at 30,86. This is the 
greatest height it has ever been at since 
the commencement of this register. 

Marcu continued very mild and plea- 
sant till the 17th; the weather afterwards 
was cold, with frosty nighis, strong winds, 
and light showers of snow, The barome 
ter, during the last thirteen days of the 
preceding, month, .and twenty-eight of 
this, was constantly above thirty inches, 
No rain fell here this month; that which 
appears in the table (two-tenths) is mel- 
ted show. 

Apnij.. The weather during the greater 
Monruty Mae. No. 181. 


part of this month was most unseason- 
ably cold, with frequent heavy falls of 
snow, which sometimes amounted to up- 
wards of three inchesin depth. In the lat- 
ter part of this month all the surrounding 
mountains were clothed in white. The 
first appearance of -swallows bere this 
year was on the 19th. 


May. ‘The mild and pees wen- 
ther, accompanied with refreshing rains, 
which prevailed a this month, made 


an agreeable and rapid change in the as- 
pect of the fields and woodlands, when 

at the end. of the month, vegetation and 
folinge was as forward as it has generally 
been im the same season of preceding 
years. In the former pars of the month 
thunder was frequently heard at a dis- 
tance; on the 3th # was accompanied 
witha heavy shower of eatremely lage 
hail. 

JUNE was not marked by any particu. 
lar meteorological occurrence ; the wea- 
ther was, on the whole,verv dry and bright, 
and the temperature rather higher thaa 
that of the same mouth of many prece- 
ding years. 

Jury. The distinguishing feature of 
this month is its high temperature, which 
was generally experienced inevery part of 
the kingdom: the hottest. days here were 
the 12th and 14th, the thermometer on 
the former day was 89 degrees at fow 
o'clock P.M. on the latier 84 de 
at two wwe, N. and 64 degrees, the 
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temperature for the whole month, is the 
highest ever observed here. The weather 
continued very fine and brilliant tll the 
19th. During the remainder of this 
month we had much distant thunder ac- 
companied with heavy rains. In the af- 
ternoon of the 25th rain descended in 
such torrents that in the space of an hour 
and a halfit amounted to about 2*inches 
in depth. 

Avevsr continued .very sultry, wet, 
and gloomy, till the 11h. The remainder 
of tlie month was chiefly fair and brilliant 
and exceedingly favourable for the harvest. 
Ip the evening of the 2ist at 15 minutes 
past 10 o’clock, observed a large and beau- 
tiful meteor in the S, E. fall perpendicu- 
lar to the earth: its apparent diame- 
ter ahout 7 minutes, perfectly round ; 
colour, a brilliant white, and without an 
train. or coruseation: it was visible for 
about six seconds, In the afternoon of the 
31st we were visited by a most dreadful 
flash of lightning, which appeared to be a 


complete sheet of fire; it was instanta- 


neously succeeded by a loud and appalling 
crack of thunder, exactly similar, but in- 
comparably more loud than the report of 
a musket; the lightning struck sone buil- 
dings in the epvirons of this city, one of 
which was set-on fire, but by a timely dis- 
covery was soon extinguished. Some 
windows were broken, and other trifliag 
damage sustained, but fortunately nothing 
very serious happened. 

. Sepremasge. * The weather during the 
greater part of this month was unusually 
fine. ‘The harvest finished in this district 
about the middle of this month, and ne- 
yer perhaps was there known a more fa- 
tourable season for securing the crops 
than that which is past. In the latter part 
of the month, the nights were frosty, when 
-pn the mornings of the 28th and 29th ice 
of considerable thickness was observed, at 
which time many of the surrounding 
mountains were capped with snow, and 
winter may be said to have already com- 
menced its reign. 

Octorper was on the whole remark- 
ably cold for the season, the mean tem- 
perature (43,92) is lower than that of 
the same month of many preceding 

ears: yet the weather was frequent- 
y bright and pleasant, particularly. in 
the former part of the month. On the 
1Ath, 20th, 25th, and 26ih, the wind was 
very violent; on the 25th it was accompa- 
nied with a heavy fall of rain, which made 
the rivers here overflow their banks and 
adjoining grounds to a very great extent, 


During this month, the surrounding moun- 
tains were generally patched with snow. 
The hirundines continued m flocks in this 
district till the 4th of this month, and 
some stragglers were seen as late as the 
13th. These sojourners appeared very 
inactive for about three weeks previous 
to their departure. 

NoveMBER continued remarkably dry, 
mild, and pleasant till the 16th, during 
which period no rain fell, excepting a 
light shower on the 5th. ‘The latter part 
of the month was chiefly wet. The 16th, 
17th, 2ist, 29th, and 30th, were rather 
stormy. On the 17th, thunder was 
heard at adistance. On the moroing of 
the 29th the fields in the neighbourhood 
of this city were whitened with snow. for 
the first time this season. 

Decemser. The weather during the 
former half of this month was drizzling, 
moist, and gloomy. On the morning of 
the 17th some heavy showers of snow fell, 
accompanied with a very strong wind, 
which at mid-day shifted from the S. W, 
to the N. when the thermometer fell sud. 
denly from 34 degrees to 26 degrees ; we 
then had-a remarkably intense Frost,“wieh 
a brisk parching wind till the 21st, when 
on that morning the thermometer rose 
fron 21 degrees to 33 degrees, in the 
course of ten minutes, and a mild thaw 
commenced, but in the evening the frost 
setin again; on the following morning 
about three inches depth of snow fell, 
and the weather continued vacillatin 
between frost and thaw, which edndeced 
the surface of the earth a complete sheet 
of ice. During the latter part of the 
month a very great quantity of snow 
was observed on the sugrounding moune 
tains. ; 

The following TaBLe exhibits the mean 
state of the thermometer and barometer, 
and the quantity .of rain for the last 
eight years at Carlisle. 





The: mo- Kharomecer, 3 arom. Rai. 
meter. Aon.Mean Ann ran,| Ann. quan 
Am. mean Inches. | Inches.| Inches. 


1801 | 48.8 29,796 1,78 | 31,466 
1802 | 47,54 29,817 | 1.89 28,504 
1803 | 47,456 | 29,895 | 2,10 | 27,52 
1804 | 48,656 | 29,862 | 2,02 | 35,845 
1805 | 47,965 | 29.859 | 2,20 | 26,855 
1806 | 48,014 | 29,770 | 2,29 | 31.54 
1807 | 46,464 | 29,819 | 2,04 | 27.75 
1808 | 47,4 | 29,875 2,124 27,86 


ee ee 


Mean for 


the whole 47,8406 29 8366 2.055 29,605 
8 years : 
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Greatest height of the thermometer, 
during this period, 85 degrees May 25th, 
1807. Least do. 5 degrees January ®, 
1804. 

Greatest height of the barometer 30,86 
Feb. 26th, 1808. Least do, 28,20 Janu. 
ary 10th, 1806. 

Greatest range of the barometer 2,66 
inches. 

The thermometer is situated near, but 
not in contact with, a wail facing the N. 
E. where there is at all times a free cir- 
culation of air; the sun never shines on 
it, and it is perfectly free from the influ- 
ence of reflected heat during the times of 
registering. This place is about seven- 
teen yards above the level of the sea. 

The rain-gauge has an elevation of 
three yards from the ground. 


Yours, &c. Wa. Pitt, 
Carlisle, January 3, 1809. 
— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


T seems now so generally understood 
and allowed that the wealth, prospe- 
rity,and independence of Britain must 
depend in no inconsiderable. degree, upon 
the state of its nautical exertions and 
marine defence; that the lives of its na- 
val officers and seamen, though always 
valuable, have in the: present times be- 
come of the greatest importance to the 
public welfare. The number of these 
valuable men that are every year lost to 


their families and to the state by accidents 


now EASILY PREVENTED, is much larger 
than is apprehended by those whoare not 
in the habit of particularly noticing the 
frequent losses sustained by the upset- 
ting of ships’ boats passing to and from the 
shore, 

To ascertain the truth of this melan- 
choly fact, as far as relates to the loss of 
lives, so afflictive to individuals and so in- 
jurious to the state, it is ouly necessary to 
refer to the public papers or to the know- 
ledge of the inliabitants of the sea ports, 
And the fullest assurance that the greater 
part of these accidents might be pREVEN- 
TED, may now be obtained by a refer- 
ence to the committee of the Humane 
Society, at Lowestoff, in Suffolk, and the 
pilots and boatmen of that part of our 
coast, who can now supply the most sa» 
tisfactory evidence of the utility of an 
unimmergible boat, built and launched at 
that place in November, 1807, by order 
of the gentlemen of that county, who 
had previously raised a subscription for 
Wat particular purpose, under the direc- 


Description of an unimmergible Life-Bzat. 1 


tion of Mr. Lukin* of London, who was 
a casuul resident at Lowestoff during the 
autumn of that year. 

As upwards of twelve months experi- 
ence has demonstrated to the. gentlemen 
of Lowestoft (what Mr. Lukin’s painphe 
let on the subject.states from his former 
experience) that boats constructed upon 
this principle cannot be overset or sunk 
by any power of wind and water, the. fol- 
lowing particulars and description of the 
construction are made public, with the 
hope of rendering mere generally knowy 
the EASY MEANS OF SAVING MANY VALU~ 
ABLE Lives: which might certainly be 
dotie, if one ortwo of these boais weré 
built at each of our. ports, and every ship 
furnished with one (at least) in proportion 


to her size. . 


Descriptions and Dimensions of the Low- | 





. Feet In. . ' 
Length aloft 40 0 r 
Keel sy: QO." 
Breadth amidships 10 0 
Depth 3 6 exclusive of 
a movable wash strake 
of 0 8 


The form the same as the yawns of 
that coast; the stern post nearly up- 
right. 

External gunwales hollow, forming an 
oblique section ofa parabola with the sidé 
of the boat, and projecting nine inches 
from it on each side: these genwales are 
reduced a little in their projection to- 
wards their ends, and. are first formed 
by brackets and thin boards, covered 
at top and bottom with one thickness oF 
good sound cork, and the extremity or a 
pex of the projection having two thick 
nesses of cork, the better-to defend it 
from any violent blows it may mect with 
in hard service. Thedepth of these gun 
wales from top to bottom was. fifteen 
inches, and the whole covered. with 
very strong canvas, laid ‘on with’ stro 
cement to resist the water, and that will 
not stick to any thing laid upon it, 

A false keel of wrought iron three 
inches deep, made of three bars rivetted 
together, and bolted ander the common 
keel, which it greatly -strengthens, and 
makes a very essential ye ot her ballast ; 
being fixed so much below the floor, it has 
nearly double the power the same weight 
would have if laid on the floor, and there 





* Mr. Lukin was the inventor of the firt 
life boat ever built in England, and obtaineda 
patent for it in the year 1785, 
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fore much preferable to any other ballast 
that can be used four sailing boats. 

Thwarts and vany board as usual; three 
masts and lugy sails, aud twelve short 
oars. 

In this state, this boat is much safer 
than aity common boat of the same di- 
mensious, will carry more sail, and bear 
more weather; but to make it completely 
untinmergible, empty casks of about 
twegty-two inches diaineter were ranged 
along withinside the gunwales, lashed 
firmly to che boat, lying even with the 
tops of the guowales, and resting upon 
brackets fastened to the timbers fur that 
purpose; also two such casks in the head, 
and two in the stern, and all removable 
in a short time, if desired; there were 
also soine empty casks placed under the 

-board; these would be an addition 
to the boat’s buoyancy if empty, aud an 
increase tu her ballast if full. 

Thus equipped, this boat was launched 
oe the 19th of November, in a very 
squaliy day.. About twenty men were 
lenached in her, most of them pilots or 
g#eamen. ‘They ran her immediately 
frum. the beach across the Corton sand, 
in the midst ef the breakers, which would 
-have been a)inost certain destruction to 
any common sailing boat, as that would 
have been filled and sunk immediately, 
They then turned to the southward along 
the top of the sand to itsend; when they 
feked ond stond to the northward, pulled 
up the plugs im her bottom, and let in as 
much water.as would come in that way ; 
the water rose very little above the 
thwarts. With all this water in it, the 
oat sailed better than without it. The 
plugs were now put in again, and water 


ag in by buckets, until it ran aver 


oth gunwales; andin this state it was 
the opinion of those on board that she 
would have carried sixty men without sink. 
‘ing, and to upset it is not possible. But 
itis Mr. Lukin’s opinjon that more 
than fifty men should not be taken im 
when the boat is full of water, and all her 
casks empty, 
br is particularly advisable that all litr- 
boats should be built or the form most 
approved by the pilots or seamen on the 
coast where they are to be used; as no 
one form will suit all shores, and these 
principles of safety are applicable to every 
form. 
— ie 
“To the Editor of the Month!ly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ERMULT me, through the medinro of 


vour respectable magazine, tu correct 


® wistuke relative te the lace Dr. Canp- 


bell, principal of Marischal College, A- 
berdeen, which I was surprised to find in 
Mr. Good's Lite of Dr. Geddes. In de- 
tailing the bigotted opposition, which a 
bill introduced by Sir George Saville into 
parliament in 1778, “intended to relieve 
his majesty’s subjects professing the Po 
pish religion from certain penalties and 
disabilities imposed upon them by an act 
made in the 11th and 12th of king Wil- 
liam” met with in Scotland, Dr. Good 
adds, “Pamphlets of the most vehement 
zeal, written in the north, were circulated 
with all possible industry throughout the 
south; and amongst these Lam much a- 
stonished to fiud one by the late very a- 
miable and learned Dr. Campbell, who 
was at that time principal of Marischal 
College, in Aberdeen, It is entitled ‘A 
Vindication of the Opposition tothe late 
mtended Bill for the Relief of Roman Ca- 
tholics in Scotland.’ Now [have before 
ine a pamphlet, published by Dr. Camp- 
bell ac Aberdeen, m 1779, which breathes 
@ spirit so totally the reverse of what is 
here attributed to him by Mr. Good, that 
I must think it vee a that one of an 
opposite tendency could have been pub- 
lished by him the year before. The 
pamphlet I allude to, is entitled “An Ad- 
dress to the People of Scotland upon the 
Alarms that have been raised in regard to 
Popery.” Its design is to recommend a 
spirit of toleration as the real spirit of 
Christianity; and the same candour and 
liberality are conspicuiousin this perform- 
ance, which, Mr. Good allows, appear 
in his latter works. As it opposed the 
reigning prejudices, it procured him great 
obloquy from the common people, who on 
this account styled him Pope Campbell, 
The author of the pamphlet, which Dr, 
Good has seen, cannot therefore, I think, 
be Dr. Campbell, but he must have 
been deceived by a similarity of name or 
something of that kind. This will be 
nore apparent by afew extracts from the 


painphlet in my possession, which will 


evince the candid, evetightened, and 
Christian principles which filled the mind 
of itsauther, It 1s divided into three 
chapters—the first explains the doctrine 
of the gospel. in regard to persecution 
and persecutors. Trom this chapter [ 
extratt the follawing passage: after hav- 
ing exhibited from the New Testament 
the unresisting conduct pursued by the 
apostles in the propagation of Christianity 
in obedience to the commands, and in 
unitation of the example of their amiable 
master, he argues thus: “Is it not most 
natural to think that a cavee will be best 
supported by the same means, by which 
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it was founded, and by which it received 


its first footing in the earth ? Ought there 


not to appear in the servant, some portion, 
some traces of the spirit of the master? 
To the dispensation of the gospel, which 
is the dispensation of grace, mercy, and 
peace, ought there not to be a suitable- 
ness in the methodsemployed to pro- 
mote‘it? Shall we then think of any ex- 
pedient for defending the cause of Christ, 
different from those which he himself and 
his apostles so successfully employed? 
Nay, it were well, if all that couid be 
said were, that we employ different mea- 
sures from those employed by them: 
sume of ours, 1 am afraid, on examination, 
will be found to be the reverse of their's. 
Christ engaged by being lovely, we would 
constrain by being frightful. ‘Lhe former 
conquers the heart, the latter at most but 
forces an external and hypocritical com- 
pliance, a thing hateful to God, and dis- 
honourable to the cause of his son. 

But, say our opponents in this argu- 
ment, Popery is a superstition, so baneful 
us not to deserve any favour, especially 
at the hands of Protestants, Jts intule- 
rance to them, and persecuting spirit, if 
there was nothing else we bad to accuse 
it of, would be sufficient to justity the 
the severest treatment we could give it. 
This treatment to Papists could not be 
ealled persecution, but just retaliation, 
er the necessary means of preventing per- 
dition to ourselves, I do not say that either 
Popery or Papists deserve favor from us ; 
en the contrary, I admit the truth of the 
charge against them, but not the cqnse- 
quence ye would draw trom it. Let pope- 
ry be as bad as it will—call it Beelzebub 
af you please; itis not by Beelzebub that 
I am for casting out Beclzebub, but by 
the spirit of Gud, We exclaim against 
Popery, and in exclaiming against it we 
betray but too manifestly, that we have 
imbibed of the character, for which we 
detest it. In the most unlovely spirit of 
Popery, and with the unhallowed arms of 
Popery, we would fight against Popery. 

It is not by such weapons that God hath 
proinised to consume the man of sin, but 
it is hy the breath of his mouth, that is his 
word, As for us, thongh we be often loud 
enough in our pretensions to faith, our 
faith is pot in hisword; we have no faith 
now in weapons invisibie and impalpable, 
fire and steel suit us a great deal better. 
Christiansin ancient times confided in the 
_divine promises, wg in these days confide 
in acts of parliament. They trusted to 
the sword of the spirit for the defence of 
truth and the defeat of error, we 
trust to the sword of the magistrate. 
@od’s promises do well enough, when the 
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legislature istheir surety. But if ye de» 
struy the hedges and the bulwarks which 
the laws have raised, we shall cry with 
Israel in the days of Ezekiel, ‘behold our 
bones are dried, our hepe is lost, we are 
cut off tor our parts.” There is no more 
security for the true religion. Protestane 
tism is gone! All is lest! We shall all 
be Papists presently! Shall we never re- 
flect on the denunciation of the prophet: 
cursed be the mau that trusteth in maa, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart departeth from the Lord.’ Let me 
tell those people so distrustful in God’s 
providence and promises, and so confi- 
dent im the arm of fiesh, that the true 
religion never flourished so. much, never 
spread so rapidly, as when, instead of per- 
secuting, it was persecuted; instead of 
obtaining support from human sanction 
it had all the terrors of the magistrate a 
of the laws armed against it. *Do we 
provoke the Lord to jealousy; are we 
stronger than he?” p. 11,12. 

The title of the second chapter, of the 
pamphlet is, “The Conclusion to which 
sound Policy would lead us in Regard te 
the Toleration of Papists.” In page 28 
of this chapter, he observes; “Asto the 
aspect which their (the Papists’) tenets 
lear to civil society (for itis notin a re- 
ligious nor ina moral view, but solely in 
a political, that I am here considering 
them) it must be acknowledged that to 
social puion their tenets are no wise ad- 
verse, witness those kingdoms and states 
in Europe, wherethe whole or the greater 
pers of the people are popish. It has 
ecu remarked however, that the Romish 
religion is not equally favourable to a 
free government, as the Protestant. But 
though there be something like.a servilit 
of spirit in implicit faith, or the beliefa 
infallibility ia any human tribunal, which 
is more congenial to political slavery; it 
cannot be said that the former is incompa- 
tible with civil freedom, This country, as 
well as others, was free even when Rowan 
Catholic: and it would not be just to deny 
that there have been of that communiou 
eminent patrons of the liberties of the 
people.” 

And again in page 40. “But just or 
unjust, say some, itis better to have it 
(the law against popery) as a rod over 
the:r head-: that isin other words, ‘Though 
we have no tind to do injustiee at prer 
sent, we wish to have it in our power to 
be unjust with impunity when we please ; 
nay to bribe others to be villains (for the 
law gives a high reward to informers) that 
those who have nu religion at all, uo sense 
of virtue or honor may be tempted by 
avarice.” Is this a law becoming a Chris- 
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tian nation? Is it such as it would be- 
come the ministers of religion to inter- 
pose for either preserving or enforcing? 
Woe to him’ saith the prophet, ‘that esta- 
blisheth a city by iniquity! and shall the 
city of God itself, his church, his cause, 
the cause of truth and purity, be esta- 
blished by such accursed means; Are‘we 
protestants, and do we:say, Let us do evil 
that gdud may come?” Yet of such the 
apostlé tells us ‘ their damnation is just.’ 
1 Kuve ever been taught, as a Christian 
principle, and a Protestant principle, that 
a good cause ought to be promoted by 
lawful means only; and that it was in 
the true spirit of Popery to thnk that 
the end would justify the means. We are 
now adopting all their maxims and mak- 
ing them our own: we seem ‘resolved 
that we shall have nothmg on this hand 
to reproach Papists with, A great out- 
cry has been raised of late about the pro- 
gress of Popery. I join in the complaint, 
I see her progress where I least expected 
it, and I lament it heartily, the more espe- 
cially as she comes in so questionable a 
shape. If we must have Popery, I would 
above all things have her retain her own 
likeness. ‘The devil is never so dangerous 
as when he transforms himself into an 
angel of light.” “Pa 

This pamphlet of Dr. Campbhell’s is 
reviewed in the Monthly Review for Fe- 
bruary, 1780, where it is thus spoken of, 
“This excellent address does no small 
houor to the*head and heart of its author, 
it breathes a truly candid and liberal spi- 
rit, and well deserves the serious attention 
of every one wlio is desirous of acting 
diceording to the genuine principles of 
Protestantism and Christianity.” 

1 am solicitous to temove the stain, 
which Mr. Good has, I am well persua- 
ded, through mistake, affixed to Dr. 
Campbell’s reputation for candor and 
liberality of sentiment, from the affection- 
ate veneration which I, in common with 
his other pupils, entertain for the memory 
of this great and enlightened man, I 
should be sorry likewise that the bigotry 
of the presenttime, which is alas! but 
tov, powerful, should have to plead the 
sanction of such a naine, 

Lain, Ke, Pat. FORBES. 
Manse of Boharn, Banffshire, 
‘ — Dec. 26, 1808. 
<I 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

7 OUR correspondent N. Y. vol. xxv. 

p- 297, lays down a principle as the 

law of armoury, which J am apprehensive 


[Feb. 1, 


he will find but few precedents to support, 
“that all the lineal male descendants of 
certain ancient families are entitled to 
bear supporters.” ‘ If he had said that for 
many generations they have assumed the 
bearing of supporters hie would have been 
nearer the truth, as, generally speaking, 
these families have really no legal right to 
such honour. One, for instance, assimes 
the bearing of bulls, because it pleased 
the fancy of one of his ancestors to 
place on each side of the gate leading to 
his mansion two bulls by wav of ortia= 
ment. If the object uf N.Y. was to 
make the public believe and acknowledge 
their title, it will completely fail, as such 
attempt only provokes discussion, which 
T have no doubt would set aside most, if 
not all, their pretended claims to this 
honour. 

At all events, it is only the head of the 
family, that can have any just pretens 
sions, 

The Lord Lyon of Scotland grants sup- 


porters to heads of faniilies and baro-. 


nets, but they are never borne by the ju- 
nior branches of the family. 

N. Y. roundly asserts that such and 
such families are entitled to bear suppor- 
ters; and it is but fair to suppose he 
has good grounds for his assertion, at the 
same time to call on him to state them is 
equally so. 

The insertion of the above will oblige 


Yours, &c. HERALDICUS, 
To the Editor of the Monttily Magazine. 
ihe. SFR, 


N reply to your correspondent under 

the signature of W. [. in your last pub- 
lication, respecting the importation of 
foreign plants, .sea-shells, &c. I beg leave 
to observe that those things, and every ob- 
ject of natural history to which he al- 
ludes, may be imported into this country 
by paying a certain sum, ad valorem, i.e. a 
per centage on the value, to ‘he ascertain- 
ed when they are landed on the quays; 
but it frequently happens that masters 
of vessels, to whose care these things 
are entrusted, omit to ennmerate them 
in the ship’s manifest, previous to its 
beihg produced. at the custom-house, 
whereby they become, by the Manifest 
act, liable to seizure; but when 'that cau- 
tion has been. observed, regular report 
and entry made at the customs for the 
duties thereof, they are subject tb no de- 


tention by the revenue officers, ndr © 


considered contraband by any Jaw whate 


ever, - 
Yours, &e: Ty. H. 
Wo 


Custom-lwuse, Dec. 16, 1608. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 

/Y Y attention was atcracted by an ar- 
N ticle in the “Extracts from thePort- 
folio of a Man of Letters” in your last 
number, relative to the Pere Bouhours, of 
critical celebrity. Your correspondent 
stared, that he had written lives of 
Saint Ignatius and Saint Xavier, in which 


he had compared the one to Cesar, and 


the other to Alexander. 

If your correspondent will take the 
trouble to consult the “Manitre de bien 
Penser dans les Ouvrages d’Esprit, par le 
Pére Bouhours.” Ed. Paris, 1735, p. 
145, he will find that the remark does 
not belong to Bouhours, but to the great 
Prince de Condé, of whomit is said in the 
same work, ** Qu’il étoit de ces hommes 
extraordinaires en qui l’esprit & lascience 
ne cedent point a la valeur beroique.”— 
flis expression was this: “St. Ignace, c’est 
Cesar qui ne fait jamais rien que pour de 
bonnes raisons : St, Xavier, c’est Aléxan- 
dre que son courage empore quelquefois.” 

There fullow several observations upoh 
the propriety of this comparison, by 
which, I am inclined to think, the absur- 
dity which your correspondent fancied 
he had discovered, will be entirely re- 
moved. The arguments, which are ex- 
tremely neat and ingenious, are too much 
at length to be inserted here, 

The learning and abilities of the Pere 
Bouhours were beld in great estimation 
during the reign of Louis XIV. and it is 
no inconsiderable testimony in his,favour, 
that Lord Chesterfield had the highest 
opinion of his taste and judgment, 
which appears in many of his (ordahip’s 
letters to Mr. Stanhope, : 


Yours, &c. E. S.S. 
eRe = 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
T is my intention in this and a sub- 
sequent letter to trouble you with 
some reflections on the prevailing sys- 
tem of metapbysical reasoning; [ mean 
the material or modern philusophy, as it 
has been called. According to this phi- 
losophy, as I understand it, all thought is 
to be resolved into sensation, all mora- 
lity into the love of pleasure, and all ac- 
tion into mechanical impulse. These 
three propositions taken together,embrace 
almost every question relating to the hu- 
man mind: and in their different roamifi- 
cations and intersections form a net, not 
unlike that used by the enchanter of old, 
which whosoever has once fairly thrown, 
over his, wall find all further efforts vain 
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and his attempts to reason upon any sub- 


ject, in which his own nature is concern- 


ed, baffled and confounded in every direc- 
tion. This false system of philosophy 
has been gradually growing up to its pre- 
sent height ever since the time of Lord 
Bacon, from a wrong interpretation of 
the word experience; confining it to a 
knowledge of things without us, whereas 
it in fact includes all knowledge, rela- 
ting to objects either within or out of tlie 
mead, of which we have any direct and 
positive evidence. Physical experience 
is indeed the foundation and the test of 
that part of philosophy, which relates to 
physical objects: farther, physical ang- 
logy is the ony rule by which. we can 
extend and apply our immediate knuw- 
ledge, or reason on the nature of the dif- 
ferent substances around us, But to sa 
that physical experiment is either the 
test, or source, or guide, of that other 
part of philosophy, which relates to our 
internal perceptions, that we are to look 
in external nature for the form, the sub- 
stance, the colour, the very life and being 
of whatever exists in our own minds, or 
that we can only infer the laws which re- 
gulate the pence of the mind, from 
those which regulate the phenomena of 
matter, is to confound two things essen- 
tially distinct. Qur knowledge of men- 
tal phenomena from consciousness, reflec- 
tion, aud observation of others, is the 
true basis of metaphysical inquiry, as the 
knowledge of facts is the only solid basis 
of natural philosophy. To argue other 
wise, is to assert that the best method 
of ascertaining the properties of air is 
by making experiments on mineral sub- 
stances, It is assuming the very. point 
in dispute, namely the strict analogy be- 
tween mind and matter (insomuch that 
we may always judge of the one by the 
other) on no better a foundation than a 
mean and palpable play of words. 

Lord Bacon was undoubtedly a great 
man, indeed one of the greatest that 
have adorned this orany other country. 
He was a man of a clear and active spirit, 
of a most fertile genius, of vast designs, 
of general knowledge, and of profound 
wisdom. He was in one sense what Plato 
was among the ancients, and what Burke 
was in our own times; or he united the 
powers of imagination and understanding 
(as they are generally called)in a greater 
degree than any other man, except 
them. These three are perhaps the 
strongest instances of men, who by 
the rare privilege of ,their nature 
were at once poets aud philosppherts 
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and saw equally into both worlds—the 
_material and the visible, and the incorpu- 
real and invisible form of things. The 
tchoo-men and their followers attended 
te nothing but the latter: they seem to 
have discarded with the same indiftere:.ce 
both kinds of experience, that whieh 
relates to external ubjects, and to our own 
‘Internal feelings. From the imperfect 
state of knowledge, they had few facts 
to go by; and intoxicated with the po- 
velty of their vain distinctions they 
would be likcly envugh to despise the 
clearest and most obvious suggestions of 
their own minds. Hence aruse “their 
Jogomachies,” their everlasting word- 
figits, their sharp disputes, their captious, 
bootless controversies. As Lord Bacon 
expresses it, “they were made fierce 
with dark keeping ;” signifying that their 
angry and unintelligible contests witione 
another, were the consequence of their 
not having really any distinct objects to 
engage their attention. “ They built en- 
tively on their own whims and faueies; 
and, buoyed up by their specific levity, 
‘they mounted in their airy disputations, 
in endless flights and circles, clamouring 
like birds of prey, till they equally lost 
sight of truth and nature.” This great 
mani did the highest service to plilusophy 
‘in wishing to recal men’s attention to 
facts and experience, which had been 
foolishly neglected ; and so by incorpo- 
rating the abstract with the concrete, and 
general notions with individual objects to 
give to our reasonings that solidity and 
firmness which they must otherwise al- 
ways want. He did nothing therefore but 
Nisist upon the necessity of experience. 
Ile laid the most stress upon this, be- 
cause it was the most wanted at the time, 
particularly ip natural science ; and from 
the wider field that is open to it there, as 
‘well as the prodigious success it has met 
with, this latter sense of the word, in 
which it is tantamount to physical expe- 
riinent, has so far engrossed all our atten- 
tion, that mind has for a good while past 
been in great danger of being overlaid by 
mnatter, We run from one error into an- 
ether; and as we were wrong at first, so 
in altering our course, we have faced 
about intw the opposite extreme; we de- 
spised experience altogether before, now 
we would have nuthing but experience, 
and experience of the grassest kind, as 
if there was some charm or talisman in 
the name, We have (it is true) gained 
mach by net consulting the suggestions of 
our owa minds in things where they cuuld 
infurm us of nothing, namely in the laws 
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and phenomena of the material world ; 
and we have hastily coucluded (reversing 
the problem) that the only way to arrive 
at the knowledge of ourselves also was 10 
lay aside the dictates vf our own cou- 
Scivusiiess, thoughts, and feclings as de- 
ceitful and insufiicient guides, though they 
are the only things that can give us the 
least light apon the subject. We seem to 
have resigned the use of our natural une 
derstandings, and to have given up our 
own existence as a non-entity. We look 
for our thoughts and the distinguishing 
properties of our minds in some image of 
them in matter, as we luok to see our 
faces in a glass, We no longer decide 
physical probleins by logical dilemmas, 
but we decide questions of logic by the 
ev ilence of the senses, Instead of putting 
our reasun and invention to the rack, and 
setting our ideas to quarrel with one ano- 
ther on all subjects, whether we have any 
knowledge of them or not, we have a- 
dopted the easier method of suspending 
the use of our faculties altogether, and 
settle all controversies by means of “four 
champions fierce, hot, cold, moist, and 
dry,” who, with a few more of the re= 
taimers and hangers-on of matter, deter- 
mine all questions relating tu the nature 
of man and the limits of the human un- 
derstanding very learnedly. That which 
we seck however, namely the nature of 
the mind, and the laws by which we 
think, feel, and act, we must find in the 
mind itself, or not at all. The mind has 
laws, powers, and principles of its own, 
aud is not amere dependent on matter. 
‘Lhis original bias in favour of mechanical 
reasoning and physical demonstration, 
was itself owing to the previous to-~ 
tal nevlect of them in matters where they 
were strictly necessary, strengthened by 
the powerful aid of Hobbes; who was 
indeed the father of the modern philose- 
phy. His strong mind and body appear 
to have resisted all impressions but those 
which were derived from the downright 
blows of matter. All his ideas seemed 
to lie, “like substances in his brain: 
what was nota solid, tangible, distinct,” 
palpable, object, was to him nothing. The 
exierial image pressed so close upon his 
mind that itdestroyed all power of con- 
sciousness, and lett no room for attention 
to any thing but itself. He was by na- 
ture a materialist. Locke assisted greatly 
in giving popularity to the same scheme, 
as well by espousing many of Hobbes’s 
metaphysical principles, as by the doubt- 
ful resistance he made to the rest. And 
it has of late been perfected, and has 
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received its last polish and roundness in 
the hands of some French philosophers, 
as Condillac, and others. 

Having thus explained in a general 
way the grounds of my dissent from the 
system here spoken of, aad shewn that 
they do not militate against the true basis 
of all philosophy, experietce, in the only 
rational sense of the word, { shall pro- 
ceed to state (as briefly as I can) the out- 
lines of a system, which I should wish to 
see established in its room. Thé prittci- 
pal points which I] shall attempt to make 
out are, that the mind is soinething dis- 
tinct from matter; that the thinking prin- 
ciple is one, or that thought is the result 
of the impression of niany ditferent ob- 
jects on the same conscious bemg; that 
this faculty of perceiving different impres- 
sions at once, of cofntiiing, comparing, 
and distinguishing them, is the great in- 
strument of knowledge and uhderstand- 
ing; that itisa totally distinct thing from 
sensation, memory, or association ; that 
abstraction is the limitation of this faculty, 
or immediately follows from our imperfect 
conception of things, since, if we were 
to wait till we had a perfect knowledge 
of all the parts of any object, we could 
never have any conception of it what- 
ever; that reason is thie power of disco- 
vering truth by means of certain neces- 
sary connections between our ideas ; that 
the mind of man is active both in thought 
and volition; that motives do not deter- 
mine the will méchanically; that  self- 
love is not the sole spring of all our at- 
tachments and pursuits; and that there 
are other principles in our nature (as the 
love of action or power, and the love of 
truth) which are necessary to accoont for 
the passions and actions of men, besides 
the love of pleasure, and aversion to 
pain. 

And, first, I shall endeavour to shew 
that the mind itself is not material, or 
that the phenomena of the mind or think- 
ing principle do not originate in the com- 
mon properties of what is called matter. 
The advocates for the doctrine of mate- 
rialism have been genéraily persons of 
strong understanding, and clear heads, 
who could not bear for a moment the 
jeast uncertainty in any thing which was 
the object of their inquiries. The obscure 
and silent, strange and mysterious opera- 
tious of thought, therefore, puzzled them 
greatly, and they wisbed to translate them 
mto some less hieroylyphical language. 
They wanted to see how the mind act- 
ed, as children like to look into a watch. 
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They were eager to be acquainted with its 
shape and figure, or at least with the place 
where it was lodged. Without soniesen- 
sible token, or thé testimony of persons 
who had inquired into the fact, they could 
not be certain whether they had a soul or 
not, Acéordingly, many voyages of dis- 
covery wére made for this purpose alons 
the nerves, and the conduits of the ani- 
mal juices. Some thouglit they had 
found it seated on the top of thé pineal 
gland, and others traced it to the cellular 
aid membranous substance of the brain, 
where all the nervés terminate. Howe- 
ver this might be, it was agréed on all 
hands that the last agent in matter was 
the true seat or cause of thoughtand cor- 
sciousness, because we had no right to sup- 
pose the existence of a principle beyond, 


‘of which we could have no positive evi- 


detice, But we might with just as much 
propriety insist on seeing the very 
thoughts themselves lying naked in the 
brain, or deny that they had ever éxisted, 
as conclude that we have got at the seat 


‘of thé soul, becanse we can go no farther 


with our dissections and experiments, 
The argument i$ a good one, if we sup- 
pose the mind to be one department of 
matter; when we can trace the natural 
connection of causes and effects no fur- 
thér, there we ought to stop. But if 


there is reason to believe that the mind 
is not matérial, then, by the ature of the 


supposition, it must lie out of the reach 
of all such experiments. The argument 
in favour of the materiality of the mind 
from the want of anatomical experiments 
to prove the contrary, therefore, , first 
of all supposes that the mind is material, 
and thé subject of such experiments.— 
Thé simple argument by which I satisty 
myself that mind is not the same thing 
as matter is this, that there is something 
in the nature of thought essentially dis- 
tinct from any idea we have of the con 
mon properties and operations of matter, 
and that something so distinct in essence 
and in kind, cannot be resolved into 
any combination or modification of 
other properties which in themselves 
are allowed to have no sort of relation 
or affinityto it. The jumbling of these 
together in different forms and quantities 
may produce an intermediate result dif- 
fering from them all, and yet partaking 
of the nature of all; but it cannot pro- 
duce a result, of which there is not thé 
slightest trace or resemblance to be found 
in any ofthem. There is in matter no- 
thing at all like thought, or that ever 

makes 








-- 


miost distant approaches to it : the 
two ideas are utterly irre concileable, 
To suppose that thought and feeling 
are only matter aud motion disguised in a 
particular way, is,as if we were to believe 
that acirele may be composed Ol straight 
lines, or that a tune may be reflected 
from the colours of the rainbow. ‘This 
argvumcat has been often insisted on, hut 
Ido not think it bas ever been satistacto- 
torily answered. ‘The only answer which 
has ever been attempted Is an appeal to 
our ignorance, which comes a litte awk- 
wardly from those who would 2ive an 
account of every thing, They say that 
matter in itself’ undergoes many changes 
and modifications; aud produces many 
results, altogether unlike any thing that 
we could predict beforehand, and that 
mind may be one of those remote and sub- 
tle moditications, in other words, that it 
is matter so organized as to produce the 
finer, moreetherial, operations of thought. 
But | would ask, whether by a modiftca- 
tion of matter, be meant any thing more 
than a certain combination of the pro- 
perties of matter, and whether anv com- 
bination of these can represent the na- 
ture of thought? In all the changes pro- 
duced by matter and motion, there 1s 
nothing but matter and motion still: di- 
vide, sub-divide, multiply them how you 
will, you get nothing but some modifica- 
tion of the same qualites; the form, the 
arrangement, the degree, the quantity, 
and direction are diferent, but the 
things themselves are just the same. 
All the experiunents that 


tr led 


have been 
on Various Substances have never 


discovered them to be any thing else 
i 
t 


ut the old original properties of mat- 


er, such as extension, tivure, soli- 


dity, motion, &c. combined under ditlere 


€nt circumstances. ‘here is some anae 
Jogy still left, which determines the class 
to which the v be'ong ; indeed, if it were 
uot for something of this sort, it would 
be hard te say, in what furnace or alem- 
ric Thev Coulda he iound, 


When an in- 
etunce is met wil) 


of matter havine by 


its CoMmpos HrOous anc decompositious re. 
toed itself into any thing which was hot 
watter, 


, orot its having acquired any other 
real distur besides 
those which it had at first, it will then be 
tune enough toconsider whether thought 
and conception mav not 
number. [tis perhaps easier to explain 
this distinction in maiters of feeling 
shan with respect t Thus 


pers 
the sense of pain is sureiy very different 
pom the prPat NN of 


iguisuing proverties 


be among the 


<e 
» OUP 1G@as, 


api by which it may 
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in a very ingenious and elaborate way to 
account for the sense of pain by suppo- 
sing it to arise from the solution of conti 
nuity, or Violent separation and straining 
of the parts of which the nerves are 
composed, which communicates the like 
disorder to the brain. Now this separa- 
tion of parts or solution of physical con- 
tinuity does not give me the smallest in- 
sight into the nature of pain. I cannot 
understand what there is in common bee 
tween the twothings. It might as well, 
I conceive, be said that the tearimg asun- 
der the limbs of a wax doll gives one 
the idea of pain ; or that the trunks of 
the enchanted trees in Tasso or in Virgil 
might have felt the same grief and re- 
morse when their branches were lopped 
off, though they had not been inhabited 
by ahuman soul. As far as matter and 
motion are concerned,it must be quite in- 
ditferent whether certain parts of a body 
are in one position or another, whether 
they are in a state of separation or 
union, or violently thrust backwards and 
forwards from one to the other. As mere 
dull inanimate matter, they can neither 
know nor feel any thing of the jerks, the 
twitchings, the jostlings, or blows they 
encounter in these sudden commotions, 
Nor does it alter the case or advance 
the argument one jot to say that the sub- 
stance of the brain or nerves is of a finer 
and subtler texture, that it is curiously or- 
ganized, or endued with wonderful acti- 
vity. Let us suppose the arrangement of 
the parts tobe as exquisite as it will, still 
it igonly an arrangement of unfeeling 
matter. This arrangement may produce 
an infinite difference in its mechanical 
motions, but what you want to produce 
is the power of distinguishing pleasure 
and pain where there was none. It is a 
transition from insensibility to sensation, 
trom death to life, that is to be accounted 
tov; and a change of place, size, or form, 
in aparcel of physical atoms does not 
make the least alteration in this respect. 
In short, we can never conceive of 
thought or feeling as implied in any of 
tle simple, known properties of matter ; 
and this being granted,as I think it must, 
it seems very unphilosophical to argue, 
that mind is notwithstanding only some 
modification of matter, since no modi- 
fication of matter can entirely change 
its nature, or produce a distinct result 
from a ridiculous combination of a nume 
ber of particles, not one of which could 
contribute any thing towards it. There 
iS Hot, as 1t seems to me, the same absur- 
aity in supposing the mind to be united 
ty matter, or to be acted upon by it, as 
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in supposing that it is matter. For the 
immaterialist, 1n saying that the mind is 
not matter, does not “pretend to under- 
stand its nature thoroughly, or to know 
what relations it may have to other 
things: whereas, the materialist under. 
takes to define whatit is, and in saying 
that the inind is nothing but matter, and 
that thought is motion, affirms not only 
what is unintelligible, but what is contra- 
ry tothefact. In the one case we are 
considerably at a loss to know how the 
thing can be; in the other, we have suth- 
cient evidence to believe that it is not so. 
There is one other view of the subject 
which I shall just mention. It may be 
said that thought itself is a simple body 
of matter, an original attribute with 
which it is endowed, or the result of the 
same ultimate principle or substance in 
which the other properties of matter, as 
hard and soft, round and square, are 
supposed to inhere. But this is not the 
notion of materialism. It is not account- 
ing for mind from the vulgar and known 
properties of matter, but from an en- 
tirely unknown and undefined principle, 
which may be called spirit as well as 
matter. For we have only to reverse 
the reasoning, and say that ‘the common 
properties and operations of matter ovi- 
ginate In the same power or substance, 
of which thought is a characteristic pro- 
perty, that is, in anintellectual or spiri- 
tual substance, and that they ought there- 
fore to be called spiritual, It is only en- 
larging the sense in which we use the 
word matier , and making it stand for God 
or nature, or substance in general, The 
quesuon is, whether thought i is a primary, 
distinet, essential, quality of some sub- 
stance, Or, whether it is merely a second- 
ary, artificial result of the known proper- 
ties of matter erganized in a particular 
manner, Wecan only say, in propriety 
of’speech, that mind is the same thing with 
inatter when we mean thatits laws and 
upcrations are the same with those of gross 
Ihatter, as these are cognizable to our 
seises, and the objects of physical sci- 
ence, Otherwise we come to no expla- 
Nation at all, but are Jeft as much in the 
dark as ever; and very improperly apply 
to an arbitrary abstraction of our own, a 
tering hichis never used but in connection 
With certain definite ideas, or the known 
Nature of matter. This letter has run to 
a greater length than I intended ; and I 
will resume the sub ect in another letter, 
if you should deem what I have already 
written worth the attention of your reads 
ers, Yours, &c. W. IL 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
LYCAUM OF ANCIENT -LITERA- 
TURE.—No. XX. 

LYRIC POETRY. 
HE most just and comprehensive 
definition which can, we think, be 
given of Poetry, is, that itis the language 
of passion, or of an enlivened imagina- 
tion, formed most commonly into reyular 
numbers. ‘The historian, the orator, the 
philosopher, address themselves for the 
most part primarily to the understand- 
ing: their direct aim is to inform, to ine 
struct, to persuade. But the first aim 
of the poet is to ple: ase, and to move; 
and therefore, it is to the imagination 
and the passions, that he speaks. He 
may, and he ought to, have it in his 
view, to instruct and reform—but it is 
indirectly, and by pleasing and moving, 
that he accomplishes his end. His mind 
is supposed to be animated by some ine 
teresung object which fires his imagina- 
tion, or engages his p: assions—and which, 
of course, communicates to his style a 
peculiar elevation suited to his ideas; 
very different from that mode of expres- 
sion which is natural to the mind in its 
calm and undisturbed state. The Greeks, 
fond of attributing to their own nation 
the invention of every art and science, 
have ascribed the origin of poetry to 
Orpheus, Linus, and Musxus. There 
were perhaps such persons as these, who 
were the first distinguished bards in their 
own country. But long before such 
names were heard of, and among nations 
where they were never known, poetry 
certainly existed. Itis a great error to 
imagine, that poetry and music are arts 
which belong only to polished nations, 
= have their foundation in the very 
ature of man, and belong to ail nations, 
Mie to all ages, though, “like other arts 
founded in nature, they have been more 
cultivated, and, from a concurrence of fa- 
vourable circumstances, carried to great- 
er perfection in some countries than in 
others. 

These general observations upon the 
nature of poetry, 1n its first acceptation, 
lead us to the consideration of the Ode— 
a word, which in itself signifies song. It 
is not, however, our intention to enter 
into a lengthened discussion upon the 
lyre of the ancient Greeks—the associae 
tion of music and dancing among that 
people, their Strophe, Antistrophe, and 
Peristrophe, which marked the move 
ments adapted to accompany the person 
who held the instrument—the freedom 
with which they ran from one strophe to 

another, 
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another, so that the sense by which they 
beean the first, was completed only ny 
toc second—nor upon the possibility af 
accoiding these suspensions of the poets 
neanine with the measure of the music 
and ihe steps of the dancers. All these 
citicuities have sufliciently exercised the 
learned; and many are yet unexplained. 
The history of the arts and sciences 
among the ancients, may be compared 
to an tmmense country, overspread with 
monuments and ruins—with specimens 
of the most fimshed architecture, inter- 
mingled with every symptom of decay 
and fallen splendour, The ancients them- 
selves have left us no traditions, by which 
we can ascertain the history of the origin 
and progress of art among them. ‘They 
appear to have taken no precaution 
agaist time or future barbarity. It 
would seem, that they dreaded neither 
the one nor the other; and when we 
cousider the long and brilhant part they 
acted iw the annals of mankind, we can 
readily excuse their having been Jutled 


into security, by this high opimon of 


their glory, and the immortality of their 
} 
Wi S 


Wien, in Italy, we hear a skilful Tm- 
provieatore, pretuding upon an instru- 
ment, sing a profusion of verses extem- 
poranegusly upon a given subject—when 
we perceive him, as he advances, become 
more animated, and accelerate the move- 
ment of the aw upen which he composes, 
and then produce ideas, images, senti- 
ments, und long strains of poetry and 
CLOMUENCE, of which he would have been 

capable in moments of greater calm- 


ness, and sink at last into a state of ex. 
Daustion sunilar to that of the Pythian 
foddess,-—we recognize that principle of 
bis 


paration and enthusiasm common to 
thie ancient poets; and are, at ouce, 
tiled with astonishment and pity. With 
astonishment, to find those emotions real- 
ved, which once were deemed fabulous 
—and with pity, to behold these efforts 
of nature employed upon a futile and 
evanescent art, trom w hich the Improvi- 
satore Can Claim no other success than 
the ple ase Of having amused a few Cu- 
rious audiiors—while all the pictures, 
sentiments, and beautiful verses, which 
ese iped tim im the rapid moments of his 
Cicive ry, are Eohe, aud leave no other 
inpression but the vibration produced by 
the sound ot his voice. It was thus, no 
doubt, that the ancient lyric poets were 
éuiuated: but their inspiration was more 
| and more usefully employed, 
Lhe yucre note xposed tothe hazard ofex- 


worthy \ 





temporary execution, nor were they com- 
pelled to the adoption of a subject steril, 
uninteresting, or frivolous. ‘They medi- 
tated, beforehand, the subject of their 
songs; they proposed to themselves the 
most grave and sublime compositions; 
their enthusiasm was not excited to please 
a circle of idle auditors ; but, in the midst 
of armies, to the sound of warlike instru- 
ments, they sang of valour, the love of 
their country, the charms of freedom, the 
hope of victory, or the glory of dying im 
battle. It was among a people to whom 
they celebrated the majesty of laws and 
the empire of virtue—in funereal games, 
where, before a tomb covered with tro- 
phies and decorated with laurels, they re- 
commended to posterity the memory of 
some personage who had lived and died 
in the service of his country—in feasts, 
where, seated by the side of kings, they 
applauded the deeds of heroes, and sti- 
mulated the monarct to the laudable de- 
sire of being celebrated in his turn by 
future poets equally eloquent—or in a 
temple, where the sacred bards seemed 
inspired by those gods whose power they 
exalted and whose goodness they pro- 
claimed. In a word, the idea that we 
are to form of an ancient lyric poct in 
the highest elevation of the ode, is that 
of a virtuous enthusiast, who, with the 
lyre in his hand, endeavoured to allay 
sedition—who, in a period of public 
disaster, gave hope to those who de- 
spaired, and courage to those who were 
ready to sink—whe, in the hour of suc- 
cess, recorded the exploits of his coun- 
trymen—-who, in the solemnity of a 
feast, augmented its interest and splen- 
dour—or who, in the games and exercises 
peculiar to his nation, excited the emu- 
lation of the candidates, by the hope of 
victory, and the certainty of reward. 
Such was the ode among the Greeks. 
With a people who worshipped their he- 
roes, even more than their gods, the 
character of a lyric poet could not fail 
to be highly important. [le was revered 
as the frend of the Muses and the favou- 
rte of Apollo. The enthusiasm of the 
people stimulated that of the bard—and 
all the genius of the country was devoted 
to this divine art. But what contributed 
sull more to the character of grandeur 
which it assumed, was the use which was 
made of it for political purposes, by cou- 
necting it with the establishment of laws, 
aud the reformation of manners. If we 
could: suppose in the middle of Rome, 
Pergolese or Somelli, a lyre in his hand, 
with the voice of Timoitheus and the elo- 
quence 
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quence of Demosthenes, recalling to the 
memory of the modern fomans the splen- 
dour of their ancient city, and the virtues 
of their ancestors, we night form an idea 
of the lyric poet, among ‘the first inhabi- 
tants of Greece. Such was Epimenides 
in the middle of Athens, Thersander or 
‘Tyrtwus ia Sparta, Alceus | in Lesbos. Not 
that the | lyric bard ai ays mau ained thi 
serious Character—but his language, vm 
every Variation of his style, 


From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 


was always the language of nature, and 
ulapted to the dignity of his subject, or 
suited to the peculiarity of his own feel- 
ings and situation. Anacreon sang the 
joys of wine and pleasure, because he 
was a wine-drinker and a voluptuary, 
Sappho was the poet of love, because 
she was herself the slave and the victuin 
of love. 

We have said, that the word ode is 
synonimous with song. It is from this 
circumstance, of the ode’s being supposed 
to retain its original union with music, 
that we are to deduce the proper 1 idea, 
and the peculiar qualities of this kind of 
poctry, Music and song naturally -_ 
to the warinth of poctry. By them we 
can express all the various teelings of 
the soul. ‘The enthusiasm of f adiniration, 
the delirium of joy and love, the agony 
of grief, or the milder emotions of meian- 
choly, are all equally within the power of 
song to delineate. In common life, the 
shar rpness of anguish may be softened, as 
well as the transports of joy exalted, hy 
singing—and though the grief which is 
more fixed and settled in the inind, would 
appear to betray repugnance rather than 
inclination for music, we know that it is 
often soothed by the same effects—as 
Orpheus is said to-have cahned his sor- 
row for his loss, by the sound of his lyre: 


Te, dulcis conjux, te solo in litore secum, 
Te, veriente dic, te decadente, canebat. 


Itis e easy, therefore, to distinguish what 
ave the subjects which more immediately 
belong to the ode. Whatever raises or 
exalts. the soul above itself; whatever 
excites it to heroism, or depresses it into 
<uhguor; whatever has a tendenc y to in- 
pire emotions spirited, melancholy, or 
Voluptuous ; the interesting dreams which 
occupy the imagination, and the variety 
of descriptions which it summons to its 
aid;—in a word, all the emotions of 
Ww hich the mind is susceptible and is ca- 
peble of describing, are favourable to 
tis species of poetry, 
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* All odes,” says Dr. Blair, “ may be 
comprised uuder four denominations, 
First, sacred odes; hymns addressed 
God, or composed on religious subjects, 
Of th Hs nature ave the psalms of David, 
which exhibit to us this species of lyric 
poetry, in its highest degree of pericc- 
tion. Secondly, heroic odes, which are 
employed in the praise of heroes, and in 
the celebration of martial exploits and 
great actions. Of this kind are all Pin- 
s, and some tew of Llorace’s. 
Tiese two kinds ought to have sublimity 
elevation for their reigaing character. 
Thirdly, moral and philosophical odes, 
where the sentiments are cinefly inspired 
by virtue, friendship and humanity, OF 
this kind are many of Llorace’s odes, and 
several of our best modern lyric produc- 
tious; and here the ode possesses that 
middle region, which it sometimes occu- 
pies. Fourthly, festive and amorous odes, 
calculated merety for pleasure and a: nuSCs 
ment. Of this nature are all Anacreon’s 
some of [lorace’s; anda great ter 
of songs aud modern productions, that 
claim to be of tie lyric species. The 
reivning character of these ought to be 
clegance, sinootiness and gaicty.” 

A principal objec ct in the consideration 
of the ode, will be an niguiry into that 
species of enthusiasin, which 1s supposed 
to be essential to its cuimpusition. Au 
ode, prufessedly so, 1s expected to be 
written in a ligher degree of elevation 
and spirit than any other. If the poet 
be possessed of genius, he is allowed to 
indulge it, in all its warmth and subli- 
mity. Te is not checked by those severe 
principles of correctness and propriety 
which other poems demand. He may 
give free vent to all the fire and impetu- 
osity of his ideas, not controuled by the 
laws of metre, or restrained by the appa- 
ret iucoherency of the thouglits. ‘Thus, 
Boileau, speaking of the,ode, has ob- 
served, 


dar "6 odes 


ened 
qiaat 


style impétueux souvent marche au 
hazard ; 

Chez elle, un beau desordre est un efict de 
Dart. 


Son 


But this observation can be true with 
respect to very few, and can be excuscd 
only by genius, Whiat ts is piratic moan 
oue, may be extravagance in a thousand 
others. ‘The freedom of writing without 
order, method or connection, has infect 
ed the ode more than any other species 
of poetry. It is inconceivable to what a 
pitch of absurdity this licentiousness has 
been carried, The self-created Pindar 

imagines 
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of 


‘macines that, to compose an ode, he 
must set at defiance every rule—le may 
pass from onc absupt transition to ano- 
ther, and indulge m every specics Of Ir 
rK rularitv—provided his language be 
Lotty and his sentiments uncommon, he 
, ot ae ae 
spay be as obscure and as uninte gible 
as he pleases. Abrupt expressions ut 
surprize, admiration of rapture-—exclit~ 
mations of Jove, joy or Gcespair—vioieat 
distortions of s¢ se, and the most forced 
coustruction of words and inetre, are 
what more particularly distincuish the 
modern ode. often used to 
cover the most barren and common-place 


They are 


sentiments, and rarcly convey any distinct 
ule ate the read r. Tl ( Quotahion from 
Boileau, founded on the supposed extra- 
vaganee of Pindar, has produced the most 
ridiculous cticets, aud the most absurd 
misappre lic nsions. We are not requiring 
here that the ode should be as regular in 
its structure as a didactic or epic poem. 
But it demands, as weil as every other 


species of poctry, that a subject should: 


be proposed as its ground-work—and 
that the subject, whether it be an address 
to some re rsonage, or cc scriptive of any 
particular pass! tl 
being forgotten or laud aside after the first 
lines, should be continued and illustrated 
through every stanza of the ode. The 
transitions from thought to thought are, 
of course, pcrmitted ; but they should be 
light and dcheate, and suficiently cone 
nected with the sabject: to enable the 
poet to tall, with ease and propriety, into 
the same train of ideas with which he 
sets out. For thus iecoherence and dis- 
order of lyric poetry, the authority and 
example of Pindar have always been 
quoted, but, as we think, not always 
with truth or justice. We shall have 
occasion hereafter to examine this point 
More attentively ; at present we shall 
ouly observe, that whoever considers the 
poemsot the Theban bard with regard to 
the manners and customs of the ave in 
which they were written, the occasions 
which gave them birth, and the places in 
which they were intended to be re cited, 
will find little reaseu to censure Pindar 
for the want of order and regularity in 
tie plans ot bis compositions, On the 
contrary, perhaps, he will be inclined to 
admire hin for raising so many henuties 
from such trivial hints, and for kindling, 
vs, SO great a flame 
om a singe Spark, Wilh so little matter 
p> preserve if, 


s he sometimes ¢ 
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tem of ode making, will be found also to 
extend to the versification. The extreme 
length to which the periods are suffered 
to run—the rapidity and abruptness with 
which one measure is exchanged for ano- 
ther—the variety of long and short lines 
which are made to correspond with each 
other in rhyme, at so enormous a dis- 
tance—increase the disorder, by the dis- 
recard to all sense of melody. Why, m 
lyric compositions, less attention should 
be paid to beauty of sound, than m any 
other, it is difficult to imagine. The 
truth is, that no species of poctyy de- 
mands it more than the ode; and the 
versification of those odes, as 1s remarked 
hy Blair, may be justly accounted the 
best, which renders the harmony of the 
measure must sensible to every common 
ear. 

Another custem among the ancients, 
which has also been too inuch followed 
in the modern ode, is that of not com- 
pleting the setise in one section, but pur- 
suing it into another. ‘Thus among many 
other instances in Pindar, the three last 
lines of the third strophe in the first 
Olymp. are these— 

Thgig evarderecy 3° ore puay 

AAY VAs VEY JASAAY YEVELOV EDEP OV, 

Exuiproy avepedy tTirey yapeory 
and he completes the sentence in the 
antistrophe, 

Micara wage maleoceme 


And in Horace, 


Districtus ensis cui super impia 

Cervice pendet, non siculz dapes 

Dulcem elaborabunt saporem 5 
Non avium cithargeque cantus 


Somnum reducent. 


These singular intersections of a sentence 
are, at best, injudicious, and may surely 
be easily avoided *, 
To 
* It may not be amiss to afford the reader 
an idea of the three stanzas used by the Greeks, 
from the following passage in the last paragraph 
inthe Scholia on Hephaestion——«* You must 
know that the ancients (in their odes, framed 
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ger stanzas, and one /ess; the first of the 
large stanzas they called Stropbesinging it on 
their festivals at the altars of the gods, and 
dancing at the same time. ‘The second they 
called sdntistrophe, in which they inverted the 
dance, The desser stanza was named the 
Epede, which they sang standing still. The 
Strophe, as they say, denoted the motion of 
the higher sphere, the Antistrophe, that of 
the planets, the Epode the fixed station and 
repose of the earth.” From this passage {t is 
evident thet 


tthit the odes were accompanied with 
Gancing 5 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

Should feel myself greatly obliged by 
1 the insertion of this letter in your 
widely circulated and highly respectable 
Magazine. [ was lately in a literary 
party, in which the following lines were 
the subject of conversation, and the 
question was agitated, From whom are 
they taken ? 


He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day 5 
But he that is in battle slain 
Will never rise to fight again. 


IT hope this letter will attract the atten- 
tion of some of your numerous readers, 
and should they be so good as to give me 
the infurmation which I have solicited; I 
shall deem myself much indebted to 
their kindness, and greatly flattered by 
their communication. 
Your’s, Xe. 

15, Castle-street, James Rupee. 
Jun. 6, 1809, 


EE 


Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
STR, 

KR ready to assist in diffusing 

v whatever may produce innocent 
amusement, it is with pleasure I inform 
your correspondent F D.L. (p. 444) that 
a very good transparent screen for the 
exhibition of the Phantasmagor a, may 
be prepared by spreading white wax, 
(dissolved in spirit of wine, or oil of tur- 
pentine,) over thin muslin. A screen so 
prepared will roll up without injury. A 
clearer screen may be produced by hav- 





dancing ; and thatthey danced one way wiile 
the strophe was singing, and then danced 
back again while the antistrophe was sung, 
and remained inactive while the epode was 
performing. Thus, the strophe and anti- 
strophe may be compared to our recitatives, 
and the epodeto the air. ‘There is a passage 
in the ancient grammarian, Marius Victori- 
nus, which is much to the same purpose, 
though he does not distinctly speak of dan- 
cing. The passage is this: ‘¢ Pleraq. lyrico- 
rum carminum, qu versu Ccolisq. et comma- 
tibus componuntur, ex strophe, antistrophe, 
et epodo, ut Greci appellant, ordinata sub- 
sistunt. Antiquideorum laudes carminibus 
comprehensas, circum aras corum euntes ca- 
nebant ; cujus primum ambitum, quem in- 
grecichantur ex parte dextra, strophen voca- 
bant ; reversionem autem sinistrorsum factam, 
completo priore orbe, antistrophen appella- 
hant. Deinde in co-spectu deorum soliti 
consistere cantici, reliqua consequebantur, 
appellantes id epodon.” Consult also the 
acholia on Pinda:. 
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ing the muslin always strained upon a 

rectangular trame, and prepared with 

turpentine instead of wax. Such a screen 
however is not always convenient, and it 
cannot be rolled without cracking and 
becoming ina short time useless. Some 
years ago [ tried various methods of pre- 
paring the muslin, but L caunot recollect 
any thing better for the purpose than 
what I have here mentioned. 

Cirencester, Your's, &c. 

Jun, 2, 1809. KR. A. 

a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

The wistory of COrFEE, by the lute Dr. 
JOHN FOTHERGILL, ediled by Dr, 
LETISOM. 

[1 earliest account we have of Cof- 
tee is taken trom an Arabian Ma- 
nuscript in the King of France’s Library, 

No. 944, and is as follows: 

Schehabeddin Ben, an Arabian au- 
thor of the ninth century of the Hegira, 
or fifteenth of the Christians, attributes 
to Gemaleddin, Mufti of Aden, a city of 

Arabia Felix, who was nearly his cotem- 

porary, the first introduction into that 

country of drinking coffee. Ife tells us 
that Gemaleddin, having occasion to tra- 
velinto Persia, during his abode there, saw 
some of his countrymen drinkiag cotice, 
which at that time he did not much at- 
tend to, but on his return to Aden, tiuding 
himself indisposed, and remembering 
that he had seen his countrymen drink- 
ing cotiee in Persia, in hopes of receiving 
some bDenelit from it, he determined to 
try iton himself; and, after making the 
experiment, not only recovered his health 
but perceived other useful qualities in 
that liquor; such as rejieving the head- 
ache, enlivemng the spirits, and, without 
prejudice to the constitution, preveuting 
drowsiness. This last quality he resolved 
to turn to the advantage of his profession ; 
he took it himself, and recommended it 
the dervises or religious Mahometans, to 
enable them to pass the night i prayer, 
and other exercises of thew religion with 
vreater zeal and attention. Theexample 
and authority of the mufti gave re- 
putation to coflee. Soon men of letters, 
and persons belonging to the law, adop- 


‘ted the use of it; these were followed by 


the tradesmen aud artisans, that were un- 
der a necessity of working in the night, 
and such as were obliged to travel atter 
sun-set. <At length the custom became 
general in Aden, and it was not only 
drank by those whe were desirous of 
being kept awake, but im the day forthe 
sake of its other agrecable qualities. 

The 
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The Arabian author adds, that they 
fonnd themselves so well by drinking Coi- 


tec, (hat they enure iv left. off the Une ot 


sion of a he rb. called im their lan- 
guage cat, whi iT possibly mielit be tea, 
though the Arabian author gives us no 
ason to th Wh SO. 
cofce was scarcely 
verv little used in 
view - but, accur- 
it had been drank 
immemorial. 
heii chs Fe ceived at Aden, 
‘thas continued i use ever since 
cru tion, pee by deg rees 
boung COwns, ain 1 not long 
Mecca, where it was intro- 
i sat Aden by the dervises, and 
fo} fale Same Purposes ot rehe iGh, 

The Mecca were at 
last so fond of this bquor, that without 
regarding the intention of the religious, 
and other rem us persons, they at length 
drank it pub! cls ere 
thev teh d iit alate to pass the 
time aerecably, making tlat the pre- 
tence: here they played at chess, and 
such other hinds of games, and that even 
tormoney. In these houses they amused 
themselves likewise with singing, dau- 
cing, and music, contrary to the muan- 
the nvid Mahometans, which 
afterwards was the occasion of some dis- 
turbanees. From hence the custom ex- 
tended itself to many other towns of 
Arabia, and particularly to Medina, and 
then to Grand Cairo in Eeypt, 
the dervises of Yomen, 
district by themselves, 
nights they ite: 
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“ Coffee continued its progress thro ugh 
Syria, and was received at Damascus 
and Aleppo without opposition ; and in 
the year 1554, under the reign of the 
great Soliman, one hundred years atier 
its introduction by the mufti of Aden, 


it became known to the inhabitants of 


Constantinople; when two private pers 
suns, whose names were Schems and He. 
hin, the one coming from Damascus, 
aud the other from Aleppo, each opened 
a coliee-house in Constantinople, and 
sold coiiee publicly in rooms fitted up in 
an elegant manner, which were presently 
frequented by men of learning, and par. 
ticularly poets, and other persons who 

came to amuse themselves with a game of 
chess or draughts, to make acquaintance, 
or to pass away their me agreeably, 
at a smali expence. 

These houses and assemblies insen- 
sibly became so much mn vogue, that they 
were frequented by people of all pro- 
fessions, and even the officers of the 
seraglio, the pachas, and persons of the 
first rank about the court. However, 
when they seemed to be the most firmly 
established, the imaus, or officers of the 
mosques, complained loudly of their be- 
ing deserted, while the  coffee-houses 
were jull of company, the dervises and 
the religions orders marmured, ond the 
preachers declaimed against them, assert. 
ing it was less sin to go toa tavern than 
to a coflee-house, 

After much wrangling, the devotces 
united their interests to obtain an authen- 
tic condemnation of coffee, and deter- 
mined to present to the mufti a petition 
for that purpose; in which they advan- 
ced that roasted coffee was a kind of 

coal, and that what hed any relation to 
eoal was forbidden by law. They de- 
sired him to determine on this matter 
according to the duty of his office, 

The chief ef the law, without entering 
much into the quest m, gave such a de- 
cision as they wished for, and pronoun- 
ced thatthe drink: ing of coffee was con- 
trary to the law of Mahomet. 

so respectable is the authority of the 
mull, that nobody dared to find fault 
with his sentence. Immediately all the 
cotice-louses were shut, and the officers 
ot the police were com manded to prevent 
auy one from drinking coffee. However, 
the habit was become so strong, and the 
use Of it so gener: uly agreeable, that the 
people continued notwith standing all pro- 
h; ‘bition, to drink i itin their own houses. 


The officers of the police ssecing they could 


hot suppress the use of it, allowed of the 
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sclling it on paying a tax, and of the 
drinking it, provided it was not done 
openly ; so that it was drunk ip particular 
places with the duors shut, or in the back 
room of some of the shopkeepers’ 
houses. Under colour of this, cotlee- 
houses by little and little were re-esta- 
blished, and a new mutfti, less scrupulous 
and more enlightened than his predeces- 
sor, having declared publicly, that coitee 
bad no relation to-coal, and tha: the intu- 
sion of it was not contrary to the law of 
Mahomet, the number of coilee-houses 
became greater than before. After this 
declaration, the religious orders, the 
preachers, the lawyers, and even the 
inufti himself, drank coffee ; and their 
example was followed universally by the 
court and city. 

The grand viziers, having possessed 
themselves of a special authority over 
the houses in which it was permitted to 
be drunk publicly, took advantage of this 
opportunity of raising a considerable tax 
on the licences they granted for that pur- 
pose, obliging each master of a coffee- 
house ty pay a sequin per day, limiting 
the price however, at an asper per 
dish.” 

Thus far the Arabian manuscript in 
the King of France’s library, as transla- 
ted by Mr. Galland, who proeceds to in- 
form us of the occasion of the total sup- 
pression of public coffee-houses, during 
the warin Candia, when the Ottoman 
aifairs were ina critical situation. 

The liberty which the politicians who 
frequented those houses took, in speak- 
ing too freely of public aifairs was car- 
ried to that length, that the Grand Vi- 
aier Kupruli, father of the two famous 
brothers of thesame name, who afterwards 
succecded him, suppressed them all during 
the minority of Mahomet the Fourth, with 
a disinteredness hereditary in his family, 
without regarding the loss of so consider. 
able a revenue, of which he rcaped the 
advantage himself. Before he came to 
that determination, he visited incognito 
the several coffee-honses, where he ob- 





* The Turkish sequin (according to Cham- 
bers) is of the value of about nine shillings 
sterling; and the asper is a very small silver 
coin, of the value of something more thanan 
English halfpenny. The present value is 
nearly seven shillings ; that is, two shillings 
and three-pence three-farthings for a dollar, 
Or €ignty aspers; consequently three aspers 
are worth soncthing more than a penny ster- 
ling, but they are generaliv reckoned at a 
halfpenny each. Two hundred and forty- 
three aspers go to a sequin. 

Moniury Mac. No. 181, 
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served sensible grave persons, discoursing 
seriously of the affairs of the empire, 
blaming administration, and deciding 
with confidence on the most important 
concerns. He had before been in the 
taverns, where he only met with gay” 
voung fellows, mostly soldiers, who were 
diverding themselves with singing, or talk- 
ing of nothing but gallantry and feats 
of war. ‘lhese he took no further notice 


of, 

Afier the shutting up of the coffee- 
houscs, no less coffee was drunk ; for it 
was carried about in large copper vessels, 
with fire under them, through all the 
great streets and markets. This was only 
dyne at Constantunople; tor in all the 
other towns of the empire, and even in 
the smallest villages, the coffee-houses 
continued open as before. 

Notwithstanding this precaution of 
suppressing the public mectings at cotfee- 
houses, the consumption of coffee in- 
creased; for there was no house or fami- 
ly, rich or poor, ‘Turk or Jew, Greek or 
Armenian, who are very numerous in 
that city, where it was not drank at least 
twice a day, and many people drank it 
oftener, and it became a custom in every 
house to offer it to all visitors; and it 
was reckoned an incivility to refuse it, so 
that many people drank twenty dishes a 
day, and that without any inconvenience, 
which is supposed by this author an ex- 
traurdinary advantage ; and another great 
use of colfee, according to him, is its 
uniting men in society, in stricter ties of 
amity than any other liquor; and he obs 
serves, that such protestations of friend- 
ship as are made at such times are far 
more to be depended upon, gian when 
the mind is intoxicated with inebriating 
liquors. He computes, that as much is 
spent in private families, in the article 
of coffee, at Constantinople, as in wine 
at Paris; and relates, that it is as Cus 
tomary there to ask for money to drink 
colfee, as in Europe for money to drink 
your health in wine or beer. 
" Another curious particular we find 
mentioned here, is, that the refusing to 
supply a wife with coffee, is reckoned 
amougst the legal causes of a divorce. 

The Turks drink their coffee very hot 
and strong, and without sugar. Now and 
then they put in when it is boiling, a 
clove or two bruised, according to the 
quantity, or a litde of the semen badian, 
called starry aniseed, or some of the 
lesser cgrdamums, or a drop of essence 
of amber. 

It is not easy to determine at 

F. 


what 
time 
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time, or upon what occasion, the use of 
cotlce passed from Constantinople to the 
western parts of Euvope. It is however 
likely, that the Venetians, upon account 
of the proximity of their dominions, and 
their great trade to the Levant, were the 
first acquainted with it; which appears 
from part of a letter, wrote by Peter 
Della Valle, a Venetian, in 1615, from 
Constantinople, in which he tells his 
friend, that, on his return, he should 
bring with him some colfee, which he 
believed was a thing unknowa in his 
country. 

Mr. Galland tells us, he was informed 
by Mr. De la Croix, the king’s interpre- 
ter, that Mr. Thevenot, who had travel- 
led through the Fast, at his return in 
1657, brought with him to Paris some 
coffee for his own use, and often treated 
his friends with it, amongst which num- 
ber Mons. Dela Croix was one; and that 
from that time he had continued to drink 
it, being supplied hy some Armenians 


who settled at Paris, and by degrees | 


brought it into reputation in that city, 

It was known some years sooner at 
Marseilles; for in 1644, some genilemen 
who accompanied Monsieur de la Haye 
to Constantinople, brought back with 
them, on their return, not only some cof- 
fee, but the proper vessels and apparatus 
jor making and drinking it, which were 
particularly magnificent, and very diller- 
€.t from what are now used amongst us, 
fluwever, until the year 1660, “coftve 
was diank only by such as had been ac- 
customed to it in the Levant and their 
triends ; but that year some bales were 
imported from Egypt, which gave a great 
number OF persons an opportunity of try- 
ing it, and contributed very mach to 
bringing it inte general use ; and in 167 a 
certain private persons at Marseilles de- 
termined tor the first time to open a cof. 
fee-house im the neighbourhood of the 
exchange, which succeeded extremely 
We people went there to smoke, talk 
of busiess, aad divert themselves with 

ay: i was soon crowded, particularly 
vy duixey merchants, and traders to the 
evant. These places were found very 
convement tor discoursing On, and set: 


thing matiers relating ‘to commerce, and 
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Hecame universally in use at Mare 
cies, ond the new! b uring cities, 
e the vear 1669, collee kad not 
becu seca in Paris, except at Mr, 
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Thevenot’s, and some of his friends; nor 
scarce heard of, but from the account of 
travellers, That year was distinguished 
by the arrival of Soliman Aga, ambassa- 
dor from Sultan Mahomet the Fourth, 
This must be looked upon as the true 
period of the introduction of coffee into 
Paris; fur that minister and his retinue 
brought a considerable quantity with 
them, which they presented to so many 
persons of the court and city, that many 
became accustomed to drink it, with the 
addition of a little sugar; and some who 
had found benelit by it, did not chuse to 
be without it. The ambassador staid 
at Paris from July, 1669, to May, £670, 
which was a sufficient time to establish 
the custom he had introduced. 

Two years afterwards an Armenian, of 
the name of Pascal, set up a coffee-house, 
but meeting with little encouragement 
left Paris and came to London; he was 
succeeded by other Armenians and Per- 
sians, but not with much success, for 
want of address, and proper places to 
dispose of it; genteel people not caring 
to be seen in those places where it was 
to be sold. However, not long after, 
when some Frenchmen had fitted up for 
the purpose spacious apartments in an 
elegant manner, ornamented with tapes- 
try, large looking-ylasses, pictures, and 
magnificent lustres, and began to sell cof+ 
fee, with tea, chocolate, and other re- 
treshmeuts, they soon became frequented 
by people of fashion and men of letters, 
so that ina short time the number in Pae 
ris increased to three hundred. 

For this account of the introduction of 
the use of cofice into Paris we are indebted 
to La Roque’s Voyage into Arabia-Felix. 
We now come tu trace its first appear- 
ance in London. 

_It appears from Andcrson’s Chronolo- 
gical History of Commerce, that the 
use ot coffee was first introduced into 
Loudon some years earlier than into Pa- 
ms, for in 1652, one Mr. Edwards, a 
Turkey Merchant brought home with 
a Greck servant, whose name was Pasqua, 
who understood the roasting and making 
of cotiee, till then unknown in England. 
(iis servant was the first who sold coffee, 
and kept a house for that purpose 1n 
George-yard, Lombard-street. 

The first mention of coffee in our sta- 
tute books, is anno 1660 (12 Car ii. cap. 
24.) when a duty of four-pence was laid 
upon every galion of coffee made and 
sold, to be paid Ly the maker. 

: Phe Statute of the 15 Car. ii. cap. Xie 
§ 15, anne 1663 directs that all coffee- 

houses 
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houses should be licenced atthe general 
quarter-sessions of the peace for the 
eounty within which they are to be kept. 

In 1675, King Charles issued a procla- 
mation to shut up the cottee-houses, but 
ina few days suspended that proclama- 
tion by asecond, ‘They were charged 
with being seminaries of sedition, 

The first European anthor who has 
made any mention of cottce, Is Rauwol- 
fus, who was in the Levant 10 1573 5 but 
the first who tas particularly described 
it, is Prosper Alpmus, i? lus History of 
the Egyptian Plants, pubushed at Venice 
in 1591, whose description we have in 
Parkinson’s History of Plants, p. 1622, 
chap. 79, as follows: Arbor Bon cum 
JSructu suo buna, the Turss berry drink. 
Alpinus im his first book of Egyptian 
Piants, gives us the description of this 
tree, vino he says ve saw in the garden 
of a captai of the Janissanes, which 
was brought out of Arabia-Felix, and 
there planted as x rarity nevcr seen grow- 
ing in thase places before. The tree, saith 
Alpinus is somewhat like Euonymus, or 
Spindle-tree, but the leaves of it were 
thicker, harder, and greener, and always 
abiding on the tree. The fruit is cailed 
Buna, and is somewhat bigger than an 
hazel nut, and longer, round also and 
pointed at one end; furrowed like- 
wise, on both sides, yet, on one side, 
nore consvicuous than the other, that 
it might be parted into two: ineach side 
whereof lieth asmall oblong winte kernel, 
flat on the side they join together, cover- 
ed with a yellowish skin of an acid taste 
and somewhat bitter, and contained ina 
thin sbeil,* of adarkish ash colour. With 
these berries in Arabia and Egypt, and 
other parts of the Turkish dominions, 
they generally make a decoction or 
driik, which is in the stead of wine to 
them, and-commonly suld“in ‘their tap- 
houses or taverns, called by the name of 
caova ; Paludamus says chouva, and Ran- 
wolfus chauke. This drink has many 
good physical properties; it strengthens 
a weak stomach, helping digestion,* and 
the tumours and obstructions of the liver 
and spleen, being drank fasting for some 
time together. It is held in great esti- 
mation among the Egyptian and Arabian 
women in common feminine cases, in 
which they find it does them eminent 
service, ; 

Lord Chancellor Bacon likewise makes 
mention of it im 1624: he says, that the 





* This description is evidently taken from 
@ diied berry, and not from the ripe fruit. 
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Turks have a drink called coffee, made 
with boiding water, of a berry reduced 
into powder, which makes the water as 
black as soot, and is of a pungent and 
aromatic smell, and is drank warm. 

The celebrated Johu Rav, in his Histo- 
ry of Plants, published in 1690, speaking 
of itas adrink very wiuch m use, says, 
that this tree grows only within the 
tropics, and supposes that the Arabs de- 
Stroy the vegetable quality of the seeds, 
in order to confine among themselves 
the great -bare of wealth. which 3s 
brought toither from the whole world for 
this commodity; from whence he ob- 
serves, that this partof Arabia might be 
truly styled the most happy, and that it 
was almost incredible how many millions 
of bushels were exported from thence 
into ‘Turkey, Barbary,.and Europe. He 
says, he was astonished that one particular 
nation should possess so great a treasure, 
and that within the narrow limits ef one 
province; and that he wondered the 
neighbouring uations did not contrive to 
bring away some of the sound seeds or 
living plants, in order to share in the 
advantages of so lucrative a trade. 

We now come to shew by what means 
this valuable tree was first introduced 
into Europe, and thence into Ame- 
rica, 

The first account of this tree being 
brought into Europe, we have from Boer- 
haave, in his {udex to the Leyden Gar- 
den, part2, p. 217, which is as follows: 
“ Nicholas Witsen, Burgomaster of Am- 
sterdam, and governor of ti Hast India 
Company, by his letters oiten advised 
and desired Van Hoorn, governor of 
Batavia, to procure from Mocha in Ara- 
bia-Felix some berries of the coffee-tree 
to be sown at Batavia, which he having 
accordingly done, and by that means 
about the year 1690, raised many plants 
from seeds, he sent one over to Governor 
Witsen, who immediately presented it to 
the garden at Amsterdam, of which he 
was the founder and supporter ; it there 
bore fruit, which 1 a short tine produ- 
ced many young plants from the seeds, 
Boerhaave then concludes that the merit 
of introducing this rare tree into Eurepe, 
is due to the care and liberality of Wit- 
sen alone. 

Tn the year 1714, the magistrates of 
Amsterdam in order to pay a particular 
complimentto Louis XIV. King of France 
presented to him an eiegant plant of this 
rare tree, carefully packed up to g by 
water, and deiended trom the weather by 
a curious machine, covered with glass. 


The 









































28 The Tea-Tree in Blossom. 


The plant was about five feet Ingh, and 
an inch in diameter in the stem, and was 
in full foliage, with both green and ripe 
feuit. It was viewed in the river with 
great attention and curiosity, by se- 
veral members of the academy of sci- 
ences, and was afgerwards conducted to 
the royal garden at Marly under the care 
of Monsieur de Jussieu, the king’s pro- 
fessor of botany, who had the year be- 
fore written a memoir, printed in the 
History of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, in the year 1715, describing the 
characters of this genus, together with 
an elegant figure of it, taken from a 
snaller plant, which he bad received 
that vear from Monsieur Pancrass, bur- 
go-master of Amsterdam, and director 
of the kotanical garden there. 

In 1718, the Dutch colony at Surinam 
began first to plant coffee, and in 1722, 
Monsieur de la Motte Aigrou, governor 
of Cayenne, having business at Surinam, 
contrived by an artifice, to bring away 
a plant from thence, which in the year 
1725, had produced many thousands. 

In 1727 the French, perceiving that this 
ucquisition might be of great advantage 
in their other colomes, conveyed to Mar- 
tinico some of the plants; from whence 
it most probably spread to the neighbour- 
ing islands, for in the year 1732, it was 
culuvated in Jamaica, and an act passed 
to encourage its growth in that island — 
Thus was laid the foundation of a most 
extensive and beneficial trade to the Eu- 
ropean settlements in the West Indies, 

—_—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
STR, 
T’ may interest some of your readers 
to be informed that the tea-tree is 
now in blossoin here, in our pariour, and 
has been ever since the 18th (inclusive) 
of this month, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme seventy of the weather, and that 
the thermometer within doors at half. 
past pine this morning, in a southern 
aspect, wasat 28. Another bud has even 
opened since the frost, 
Petals 6, (one smaller and shorter than 


se rest); concave, obtusely heart-shared 
‘ tats ‘ 


iu neus Very humerous (probably above 
200), with golden summits. The whole 
appearance of the flower like the sin 


ole 
ey ee : 4 
broad-leaved myrtle; but longer, 
2 =) 


and 


more brillant, trom the multiplicity of 
the stamens, texture of the petals, strong. 
er colour, not quite so white. . 
stellate, quinquetid, about 
length of the petals, 


Lie scent of the flower delicate and 


Calyx: 
tL one-feurth the 
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evanescent; resembling that of fine green 
tea dried. 

There seems little doubt that this 
charming plant would bear a warm and 
sheltered exposure in the south-west of 
our island, like the broad-leaved myrtle, 
Its affinity to the myrtle is indeed very 
striking: so much, that many species 
having been lately transferred trom the 
genus Myrtus to other genera, so that it 
is now very thin. 1 doubt whether this 
might not be annexed to it under the de- 
nomination of Myrtus Thea, changing its 
elegant generic name, which it ought not 
wholly to lose, into its specific. Fond as 
I am of plants, I have never tll now 
seen it in bloom. 

It is long in coming into blossom, The 
buds appeared carly in September. The 
season of its flowering renders it pecu- 
liarly valuable. And had the weather 
been mild, [ have no doubt that in some 
few days it would have Leen covered with 
bluom. 

The flowers proceed from near the ex- 
tremitics of the branches, on solitary foot- 
stalks, sume opposite, others alternate. 
My plant is near three feet high, aud 
cume from Mr. Mackie, nurseryman, 
Norwich, the year before this, In close 
moist weather it requires air, and some 
heat, to absorb the damp: otherwise its 
blossoms fall without opening. This 1 
experienced last year. 

[ cannot imagine that its beauty in a 
good greenhouse would be at all inferior 
even to the myrtle itself. [t seems to form 
the intermediate link in the botanical 
chasm between the myrtle and the 
orange, 

_It is curious, that plants of so exten- 
sive use as the coflee and tea trees (the 
coffee perhaps one of the greatest bles- 
Sings, among those that are not really 
necessaries of life, that Providence has 
iudulyed to mankind, considering its be- 
neficial qualities in use as well as its 
agrecable) should be among the most 
elegant of plants in foliage and blossom: 
and the coffee in fruit also. Jt is im pos- 
sible not to rejoice that the present 
cheapness of cotlee, though it is to be’ 
feared a short-lived cheapness, has made 
it, to a considcrable degree, the beverage 
of the poor, It is strengthening, where 
tea Is not; it is even nutritive, while tea 
certainly is not. Tea, however, itself, 
should not be without much commenda- 
tion, Moderately taken, and not too 
hot, it may be regarded as not only jn- 
hocent, but salutary. It is favourable 
Rh te@nperance and to tranquillity of 


mind. 
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mind. And perhaps, of all our daily 
repasts, it constitutes the most generally 
and unexceptionably agreeable, trom 
which even reading is not excluded, and 
where conversation can be most itself. 

I find, by Professor Martyn’s valuable 
edition of Miller, that Linnwus received 
the true tea-tree from Earl Gustavus 
Kkeberg, October $, 1763, the captain 
of a Swedish East-[ndiaman, who raised 
it from seed during the voyage. Into 
Eneland it was introduced by Mr. Ellis, 
about 1768. It was first treated as a 
stove-plant: and its first flowering in 
this country was in the stove of the 
Duke of Northumberland. Perhaps even 
the cotice-tree may in time be brought 
to endure the green-house, instead of be- 
ing confined to the stove. 
Troston-hall, near Bury. 

Dec. 21, 1806. 

P.S. An oil thermometer, which serves 
as a kind of register of great degrees of cold, 
by so slowly recovering its temperature, is now 
only at 172, in the same aspect and upon the 
same scale. 


Your’s, Xe. 
Cavecw Lorrt. 


eg 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE ANTIQUALRY.—No. XVI. 
ANALYSIS OF CURIOLS BOOKS. 
FEXNIME has veiled so large a portion of 
I former learning from our view, that 
the recovery of its more valuable frag- 
ments may be deemed a work of almost 
equal importance with the prosecuuon 

of new inquiries, 

In this view the attention of the An- 
uquary has been more than once turned 
to the analysis of curious bocks, in which 
the history or the manners of former pe- 
riods are illustrated. 

Among those which relate to rural 
sports, scarcely any will be found more 
interesting than the work —_ . 

“Of Euglishe Dogges, the Diversities, 
the Names, the Natures, and the Pro- 
perties. A short Treatise, written in 
latine, by Johannes Caius, of late me- 
morie, Doctor of Phissicke in the Uni- 
versitie of Cambridge, and newly drawne 
mto Englishe by Abraham Fleming, Stu- 
dent. Imprinted at Londun by Rycharde 
Jones,” 1576. 4to. 

At the back of the title-page is, 

*€ A Prosopopoicall Speache of the Booke. 
** Sume tell of starres th’ influence straunge, 

Some tell of byrdes which flie in th’ ayre, 
Some tell of beastes on land which raunge, 

Some tell of fishe in riuers fayre. 

Some tell of serpentes sundry sortes, 

Some tell of plantes the full effect, 
Of Englishe dogges I sound reportes, 

Their names and natures I detect. 
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My forhed is but baulde and bare, 

But yet my body’s beutiull, 
For plicasaunt flowies in me there are, 

And not so fyne as pleatiiull. 
And though my garden plot so greene, 

Ot dogges receaue the trampling feete, 
Yet is it swept and kept ful cleene, 

So that it yecldes a sauour swecte. 

AB. FLE.* 


Followed by a Latin dedication, in Flem- 
ing’s name, to Dr. Peruc, dean of ly. 

The book itself appears ta have been 
written at the express request of Conrad 
Gesner, whose name has been so long 
and so well known to readers of natural 
history. 

“ All Englishe dogges,” says Caius, 
“ be eyther of a gentiec kinde, seruing 
the game ; a homely kind, apt tor sundry 
necessary uses; or, a currishe kinde, 
meete for many toyes.” ‘The treatise, 
however, is divided into five sections, in 
which the different sorts of dogs, accord- 
ing to their employments, are enume- 
rated. 

The first section contains the Canes 
Venatici, * which serve the game and 
disport of hunting; comprising, the lar- 
ricr, the terrar, the bloudhbounde, the 
gvaschounde, the grehounde, the leuiner, 
or lyemmer, the tumbler, and the stealer.” 

‘The second sectiun comprises the Ca- 
nes Aucupatori, or * veutle dogs, which 
serve the disport of fowliny, cluding 
the land-spaniell, or setter; the water- 
spaniell, or finder; and the fisher.” 

The third section treats only “ of the 
delicate, neate, and preity kind of dogges 
called the Spanish geatle, or comforter ;” 
which appear to have been dhe lap-dogs 
of the time. 

The tourth includes the Canes Rusticé, 
or coarser dogs—* the shepherd’s dovge, 
and the mastive, or bandogge; which 
last,” says the author, “ hath sundry 
names deriued from sundry circumstan- 
ces, as, the keeper, or watchinan, the 
butcher's dogge, the messinger or carrier, 
the mooncr, the water-drawer, the tin- 
ker’s curr, and the fencer,” 

And the fifth section contains the 
“ curres of the mungrell and rascall sort, 
—the wappe, or warner; the turnespete, 
and the duunser;” followed by a short 
conclusion, in which the cross breeds of 
the time are enumerated, viz. 

The first bred of 7 in Latine, 


“Three | bytch anda wolte, § Lyciscus. 

sortes of } The second of a2 in Lative, 
them,  } bvtche anda fore, § Lucena. 

The third of a bear? in Larine, 

ee a bundogye, Vreaunus.” 


The most curious of Caius’s descrip- 
uons 
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tons are protably those of the blood- 

hound, the setter, and the mastive, OF 

bandogge, the second, with a portion 

of tue last of which we sha.! extract. 

“ The Dogge cautled the Setier, in Latine, 
Inder. 

« Another sort of MOTICS be there, 
cserviccavle for towing, meking nO nolse 
cither with fuote or wiih tounge, whiles 
they follawe the game. These attend 
diligently upon theyr master, aud frame 
their conditions to such beckes, MOUONS, 
and vesiuies, as it shall picase him to 
exhibite and make, evher going forward, 
drawing backward, lachinig to the right 
hand, or yealding toward the left. (In 
making mencion of fowles, my meaning 
is of the partridge aud the quale.) When 
he hath founde the byrde, he keepeth 
sure and fast silence; he stayeth his 
steppes and wil proceede no further ; and 
with a close, couert, watching eye, layeth 
his belly to the grounde and so creepeth 
forward like a worme, When he ap- 
proacheth necre to the place where the 
birde is, he layes him downe, and witha 
marcke of bis pan es betrayeth the place 
of the byrde’s last abode; whereby it is 
suppose d that this kind of dogge is called 
index, setter, being m deede a name 
most consonant and agreable to bis qua- 
lity. ‘the place bemg knowne by the 
mieanes of the dogge, the fowler imme. 
diately openeth and spreadcth his net, 
intending to take thea; which Seing 
done, the dogge at the accustomed becke 
or usual ~igne ot his master, ryseth up by 
and by, and draweth neerer to the towle, 
that by hits prescnce they might be the 
authors of heir own eusnaring, and be 
ready itangied in the prepared net; 
Which couomg and aruficial indeuour in 
a dogge (Lemme a creature domesticall or 
housholde sc.vanut, brought up at home 
wiih olrails of the (oncherand fragments 


ot victualls.) 1s WHOL MU }) to be maruaied 


ait, sceiny that a hare (being a wilde and 
tkippishe beast) was seene in England, 
to the ati 


Hishment of the beholders, in 
the yeere of eur Lorde God 1564, not 
onely Gucheiho il measure, but plavir g 
with |, vimer teete uppon a tabberet, 
and observing just number of strokes (as 
@ practioner in that arte,) besides that 
Dipping and proching a dosge with his 
tecth aud cliwes, and cruelly thumping 
hia with t] torce of his feete *, ™ 


ne nee ere i 


This 


Se 


» } © ra%.> et; 
ce between this anecdote 
co one of the h 


oe teoy 
baalitS W ina 


. . Pay . , ‘ } 
j*e . © Peck Caveadbvvured (9 COMeEst vale, 
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is no trumpery tale, no trifling toye (as T 
imagine) and therefore not unworthy to 
be reported; for [ reckon it a requittall 
Of my trauaile, not to drowne in the seas 
of silence any speciall thing, wherein the 
prouidence and effectual working of nae 
ture is to be pondered.” 

In the account “ of the mastive or 
bandogge, called in Latine, Villaticus, or 
Cathenarius,” we have one or two anec- 
dotes of Henry the Seventh, which are 
certunly not related by the generality of 
historians who have writien on_ his 
reign. 

‘¢ Qur Englishmen,” says Caius, “ (to 
th’ intent that theyr doyges might be the 
more fell and fearce) assist nature with 
arte, vse, and custome, for they teach 
thevr dogzes to baite the beare, to bait 
the bull, and other such like cruell and 
bloudy beastes, (appointing an overseer 
of the game,) without any collar to defend 
theyr throtes; and oftentimes they traine 
them up in fighting and wrestling with a 
man, having tor the safegarde of his lyfe, 
eyther a pikestaffe, a clubbe, or a swocrde, 
and by vsing them to such exercises as 
these, theyr dogges become more sturdy 
and strong. ‘lhe force which is in them 
surmounteth all beleefe, the fast hoide 
which they take with their teeth exceed- 
eth all credit: three of them against a 
beare, fowre against a lyon, are suthicient, 
both to trye masteryes with them, and 
vtterly to overmatch them, Which thing 
Henry, the seventh of that name, king of 
England, (a prince both politique and 
warlike), perceiving on a certaine time 
(as report runneth) commaunded al! such 
dcegges (how many soever they were in 
number) to be hanged, beying dceepely 
displeased, and conceauing greate dis- 
daine, that an yll fauoured rascall curre 
should with such violent villainy assault 
the valiaunt lyon, king of all beastes. An 
exuinple for all subjectes worthy of re- 
membrance, to admonishe them that it is 
no advantage to them to rebell against 
the regiment of their ruler, but to keepe 
them within the limits of loyaltie. I 
rcede an history aunswerable to this of 
the self same Henry, who having a nota- 
ble and an excellent fayre falcon, it for 
tuned that the king’s falconers, in the 
presence and hearing of his grace, highly 
commended his majesty’s falcon, saying, 
that it feared not to intermeddle with an 
eagle, it was so venturous a byrde and so 
mighty; which when the kinge harde, he 
charged that the faleon should be killed 
without delay, for the selfo same reason 
yts i may seeme) which was rehersed in 

conclusiens 
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conclusion of the former history concern- 
ing the same kinge.” 

‘Mr. Pennant conjectures that the tum- 
bler of Dr. Caius answered to the modern 
lurcher; but has no conjecture tor the 
eazehound. The leviner, or lyemmer, 
he supposes, was the same with what 1s 

now called the Ivish greyhound, 

Our author Caius, Kaye or Keye (for 
such was the English of his name) appears 
in his time to have united the first ho- 
nours of literature with those of medi- 
cine. He was burn at Norwich in 1510; 
studied, first at Gonville-hall, in Cam- 
bridge ; and afterwards became one of 
the “pupils of the celebrated Johannes 
Montanus, at Padua: where, in 1542 
he gave public lectures on the Greek text 
of Aristotle. 

[lis labours in editing correct editions 
of Galen and Celsus, gave him a deserved 
celebrity in his own country, which re- 
inoved him very early from the practice 
of a provincial town to the first physician 
at court, in which capacity he served 
king Edward VJ, and the queens Mary 
and Elizabeth, 

The service which he rendered to the 
College of Physicians, in which he suc- 
ceeded Linacre as president, his general 
patronage of learning, and the agp ti 
protection which he ‘afforded i ) particu. 
lar to the house of his sor senl ta at Cam- 
bridge, are all subjects of appropriate 
panceyric. Fuller says, le bequeathed 
medicinal genius to his college. His 
works are extremely numerous: among 
which the most interesting to his coun- 
trymen, besides the treatise De Canibus, 
(which first appeared in 1570,) are pro- 
bably his ¢ Councell against the Discase 

called the Sweat,” 8vo. 1550. and the 
two editions of his “ Historia Cantabri- 
giensis Academiz,” 410. 1568 and 1574. 
Ile died July 29, 1573; aud has only this 
inscription, in Caius-College Chapel, on 
his tomb— Fur carus.” 

Another work deserving the atten- 
tion of the antiquary who imay turn 
his thoughts to rural sports, will be 
found in 

‘ A Short Treatise of Hunting: com- 
we for the Delight of Nobleinen and 
Gentlemen, by Sir Thomas Cockaine, 
knight. Lond. 1591.” 4to. 

A treatise, more the work of a hunter 
than ofa professed writer. It is short, 
and has little variety for the general 
reader, 

‘lowe to hunt the otter,” as prac- 
tiscd in the reign of queen Elizabeth, js 
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perhaps one of the best specimens that 
can be selected from it. 

“ Your huntsman early in the morning 
before he bring foorth your houndes, 
must goe to the water, aud seeke for the 
hew swaging of an otter, and i the mud 
or grauell finde out the sealing of his 
foote, so shall he perceiue perfectly whe- 
ther hee goae vp the water or dawne: 
which done, you must take your hounds 
to the place where he lodged the night 
before; and cast-your tr: aylers olf upon 
the trayle you thinke best; keeping your 
whelps still in the couples: fur so they 
must be entred. 

“Then must there be on either side 
of the water two men with otter Sspeares 
to strike him, if it bee a great water: 
but if it be a small water you must for- 
bear to strike him, for the better making 
of your houndes. 

‘The otter is chiefly to be hunted 
with slow houndes, g great mouthed, which 
to a young man isa very carnest sporte 
he will vent so ofte and put up ouer wa 
ter, at which time the houndes will spend 
their mouthes verie lustely: thus may 
youhiave good sport at an otter two or 
three houres if you list. 

‘* An otter sometimes wilbe trayled a 
mile or two before he come to the holt 
where he lyeth, and the earnesines of 
the sporte beginneth not till he bee 
found, at which time some must.runue up 
the water, some downe, to see where he 
vents, and to pursue him with great ear- 
nestnes till he be kild. But the best hunt- 
ing of him is m a great water when the 
banke is full, for then he cannot haue so 
vreat succour in his holes, as when it is 
at an ebbe: and he maketh the best 
sporte in a moon-shine night, for then he 
will ranne much over the land, and not 
keepe the water as he will in the day.” 

The work concludes with “ Sir Tris- 
tram’s Measures of Blowyng:” the music 
of the horn being deemed at that period 
an indispensible qualification fur a ** com- 


pleat gentleman.” ¥. 
Se eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


LYTHOUGH I despair of being ever 
A able to form a rational theory which 
shail account for all or the greater part 
of the meteorological phenomena to which 
we are witnesses, yet, I shall, according 
to your usual plan, give a summary of 
facts which occurred to observation dur- 
ing the last year: hoping that from this 
and other accounts on the subject, som > 
one 
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ene may hereafter arise who shall be able 
to Jay duwn rules more gcnel ral and more 
accurate than any which pave heretofore 
been viven, and trom which, either by 
menus of the barometer and thermo. 
meter, or of the state of the clouds, a 
person ma} judge, with a dearce of pre- 
cision not vet attainable, of the weather 
to be expected. 

The averave heat of each month 1 
the years 1807 and 1608, 1s as tollows. 





























1807.) 1606. 
January- - - =) 10.060 5 | 39 200 
Pebruary - + - 37.000 | 69.250 
March-= - = + =) 44.750 | 39.230 
April----+- 144.740 | 42.000 
May --+---). 38.933 | 64.739 
June -+--+ at 61.564 | 61.000 
July- ----- TV 000 | 68 000 
August - - = =, 69.500 | 64.670 
Seprember- - - | 56.230 | 60 000 
October = + + =| 59.080 | 419.00 
November- - | 4l.o 20 | 45.25 
Vecember- - - | 34.900 | 56.825 

S scaienenitaitle 
51.665 | 50.619 
{t wil be observed from this state- 


ment, that the general average of heat 
tor the whole year ditfers but little froin 
that of the last. 


It is about one dezree 
colder, 


though we had in the month of 
July hoticr weather than was probably 
ever known mi this country, 
perature for January, 
June, July, August, ‘and October, has 
been lower this year than the last; in 
the other months it has been hic cher. 

The year commenced with stormy weae 
ther, which did much damage on the 
const, aud in some of the interior parts 
wt the country, Of some nights towards 
the latter end of the vear a similar re- 
mark may be made; ‘and in many purts 
of the kingdom, several! days in the month 


Ce 


‘The tem- 
March, April, 


Metcorologtcal Obserx ‘ations. 


whole year. 
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of July were remarkable for storms of 


hail, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. One, on the 15th of that 
month, has been described with mue! 


interest in the last volume of the Month. 
ly Magazine, (See vol. xvi, p. S02— 

6.) by an eye-witness; to which 
ses reader may be referred, as well 
tor the facts contained in it, as for 
the many judicious phitosophieal obsers 
vations incorporated with it. I have 
in my meteorological reports, attached 
to each number, recorded the principal 
facts relating to this subjeet, which will 
render it unnecessary to repeat what will 
be found in their respective places. [ 
shall therefore only give a sort of sum- 
mary for the whole year. 

The average of heat, as “may be seen 
above, 1s 50.619, and the « average height 
of the barometer is 29.724, which 1s 
Ss! omething a than what it was the pre- 
ceding year: and the quantity of rain 
fallen is 30. 55 inches in: height for the 
‘The greatest cold in the 
year was on January 22, and the great- 
est heat on July 14, 

Of the 366 ‘days, 162 may be deno- 
minated brilliant, ‘that | is, days in which 
the sun was scarcely covered for any 
length of time with a cloud—39 were 
frir—2o cloudy, in which the sun was 
not seen—on 119 there was rain--and 
on 18 there was either snow or hail. 

The wind has blown $8 davs from the 
north—19 from the south—52 from the 
west—54 from the east. In the rorth- 
east it has been 14 days—south-east Jf 
—north-west 65—and south-west 57. 

It may not be uninteresting to bring 
Into one point of view the average state 
of the atmosphere for the last seven years. 
The reader will recellect that the obser- 

vations were made at Camden-Town, a 


vitlace about two miles north-west of St. 
Paul’s eathedral. 



































Average Height ot average Height of Depth of Rain in 
the Barometer. | the Thermometer. Inches. 
BOQ 29.706 50.38 23.35 
103 290.778 50.5 26.39 
150-4 20.875 50.65 34.00 
18 0 29.864 48 00 25.00 
1806 20.815 auase 42.00 
107 29.746 51.66 20.00 
1808 29.724 50.60 90.55 
Average for — --— om 
Seven Yeors ff 20 756 50 48 29 6138 











Vear Is not by any means pr 
Hi. » Jun. 9, 1809, 


»* 


The or My remark that I shall make is, that the 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
account of the RE-CONQUEST of NOR- 
mandy from the ENGLISH, in the REIGN 
of HENRY VI. from MSS. in the Na- 

TIONAL LIBRARY Of FRANCE, marked 

6197, 6198, 5964, written by Ro- 

BERT BLONDEL. 

Now first published in England. 
wy LONDEL commences his narratl- 
B on, with the cause which produced 
the breach of the truce, between France 
and England. It was the capture of 
Fougeres, by the English in 1448, from 
the Duke of Brittany, who had — 
included in the treaty. Francis de $ 
rienne, an Arragonese, in the service of 
England, had surprised the place, and 
carried off an enormous booty. The 
Duke of Brittany and the King of France 
complained to Somerset, and “demanded 
redress, Somerset gave up Surienne; 
but Blondel afiirms, that he was expressly 
authorised by Somerset, in the name of 
the King of England. ‘The council of 
Eugland made the same reply, but not- 
withstanding approved what Somerset 
had done, and engaged to support him, 
The Fugtish historians alfirin, on the 
contrary, that they would have agreed 
to the restitution of the place, upon 
condition that the value of the damages 
could have been settled, and the French 
had not made reprisals. 

These reprisals were the capture of 
Pont de l’Arche, in which affair historians 
have not noted, that the chief part was 
played by a tradesman of Louviers, 
named Jean Hovel. Having made his 
agreement with the porter to “let him in 
before day, under pretence of bringing 
in some goods, he encumbered the bridge 
with his cart; afterwards having on pur- 
pose let the money fall, which he drew 
from his pocket to pay "the sun agreed, 
he killed the guard, as he stooped “down 
to pick it up, and afterwards a young in- 
habitant, who ran thither in his shirt to 
raise the draw-bridge. ‘Then Flogues 
and Mareni, who were in ambuscade 
with the troops, threw themselves into 
the town and took possession of it. An 
inhabitant escaped over the wali, and 
ran to Rouen to carry the news to So- 
merset, who came to him in a rage, for 
he was of a very passionate charac- 
ter; and our author gives the following 
trait of it. When Pont de |’Arche was 
taken, the wife of Somerset was sick, 
and had with her a French physician, na- 
med Jean Tiffergne. Hearing her hus- 
band coming into her chamber, furious 
against the French, and knowi ing of what 
‘Monruy Mac. No, 121. 
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he was capable, and not doubting but he 
would kill the physician, if he saw him, 
she hid him under the curtains, till So- 
merset was gone out; she was howeveé: 
not less sensible than himself of the loss 
of Pont de l’Arche, for on hearing of it, 
she jumped out of her bed, running 
and crying, without perceiving that she 
was naked. Blondel, comparing the 
warmth of the husband with the grief of 
the wife, makesthis honorable observa- 
tion, concerning the English women : that 
although the men of that nation are ofa 
violent temper, which knows no bounds, 
the women are full of sweetness and hu- 
manity. These traits of ancient national 
character, softened without doubt in 
some respects, may still be discovered. 

England demanded the restitution of 
Pont de I’ Arche, France that of Fougeres 
and reparation of damages. They ne- 
gociated, but without success. Then 
the King of France, having held a grand 
council, resolved to recommence the war, 
Our author here gives a long speech, 
made by the chancellor, 1 which he 
exposes the various grievances, commite 
ted by the English since the truce. Among 
other things, ‘he Says, that they sent out 
their garrison apon the roads from Pa- 
ris to Orleans and Rheims in the mas- 
guerade disguise of devils, to rob and mur- 
der the passengers. 

Blondel here makes a digression 
upon the establishment of the free ar- 
chers by Charles VII. and the advan- 
tage of thatinstitution. He gives it with 
reason, the highest evlogium. Instead 
of companies more devoted to robbery 
than war, and who practised the former 
when the war was ended, even upon those 
from whom they received their pay; 
troops paid by the people, dreadful to 
the enemy during war, became quiet 
citizens during peace, devoted to comn- 
merce, arts, and agriculture. 

The war then recommenced, and 
Verneuil, was taken by stratagem in July 
1449, This event is recounted by the 
well known historians, but the recital of 
Blondel is more detailed, and differs in 
some circumstances, which he appears to 
have learned from persons worthy of 
credit.—-Verneuil was surrounded with a 
wall, near which were built mills, turned 
by a rivulet, which fell into the ditch of 
the place. "An Englishman of the garri- 
son kept a woman,whom he suspected to 
have a connection with the miller of one 
of the mills. He picked a quarrel against 
the miller, under pretext of the guard 
of the town, due from the citizens, and 

k treated 





treated this man exceedingly ill, The 
iniller projected revenge, by delivery ot 
the town to the French. [He went to 
the bailiff of Evereux, Robert de F'lo- 
vues, and proposed to introduce him 
into the place. Flogues twice refused, 
from fear of some treachery; but the 
miller pressing the matter, he at last 
agreed. ‘The miller, as generous as 
vindictive, asked no other recompence 
than the honour of having served the 
king; but, added he, I require one con- 
dition, it is, that when the town is taken, 
no Frenchman shall receive any damage. 

Flogues arranged matters with the 
Count de Dunois, and ordered the se- 
neschal of Poitou, Pierre de Brezé, to 
bring him some troops. ‘lo conceal the 
design, the Count de Dunois and Flogues, 
pretended to have a hunting party in 
the forest of Couches, near Verneuil. 
Their wives,who were sisters,came there, 
and there was much hunting with great 
splendour. ‘They fixed on the nght of 
the 19th or 20th of July for the execution 
of their project. 

The miller m the mean while obtain- 
ed an associate. «As the 20th of July 
was a Sunday, they had a pretence for 
le.ting the water run (on Saturday) be- 
cause they could not grind the next day. 
Que of them went to fetch the soldiers, 
soncealed in the forest, the other remain- 
ed watching upon the wall, and advised 
the English, who were on guard at that 
piace, to go at break of day to hear mass. 
Brezé then arrived with the soldiers, who 
threw themselves into the foss. He 
was on foot at their head: but having 
Ais boots on, which were large and he:- 
vy, they were burned in the mud to 
such a degree, that lie could not remove 
them; he left them behind, and ganied 
and scaled the wall,* followed by his 
people: nobody was present to repel them,+ 
they descended into the high-street, hold- 
ing their swords drawn in their hands, 
but concealed under ther cloaks, and 
advising the inhabitants ta a low coice, 
to keep within their houses, and they 
would do them no harm. Qos person 
had the unpradence to attempt resistance 
and was Kided upon the spot. 

lhe French, arrived at the gate, open- 
ed it to the rest of their people, who 
were on horseback. ‘Jhere zrere only one 
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* Hence it appears that the bombastic 
‘tatements of the modern day, are of ancient 
Oran. 

t The passares in italics shew the unwary 
confessions of the author, and what absurdi- 
ties be makes of trivial incidents, — 
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hundred and twenty English in the place, 
Soine were killed, or made prisoners jn 
flying tothe castle. The French, followed 
by the citizens, did not wait for scaling 
ladders, but clambered up the wall, one 
leaped armed as he was upon the draw. 
bridge,though it was raised; and the Eng. 
lish were obliged to fly to a tower, which 
could not be taken, but by famine. [r 
surrendered at discretion, August 29, 
and the English were reduced to thirty 
men. There were among them sume ban- 
ditti, whom the king had commanded 
them not to let escape; but Aaving cor. 
rupted the centinels, they descended in 
the night by cords, and carried away a 
great deal of money. Florent d'Illien, 
who had the charge of the siege, was 
greatly reproached on this account. 

[ A tiner picture, though unintended by 
the author, of the bravery of a handful of 
English overpowered by numbers, cannot 
be given; and the caution and corruption 
of the French, ill accords with the bom- 
bast of extraordinary exploits, in the at- 
fair of the boots, draw-bridge, &c. | 

‘Talbot, the English general, who was 
at Beaumont le Roger, heard of the cap- 
ture of Verneuil, on the morrow; but 
having been told at Vandreuil, that the 
French were masters of the piace, and 
that the Count de Dunois was arrived 
in force, he retreated to Neuborg. Du- 
nols folluwed him, but could not prevent 
him trom gaining Rouen. This retreat 
was very fine. Although the printed 
accounts speak of it, there are in the 
MSS, some differences and particularities. 

‘The French were less successful at Pont 
Audemer. This town was only defended 
by a pallisade and a ditch, in which 
ran the river Rille. Brezé attempted to 
carry it by a cowp de main; but when he 
had arrived at the faurbourg, he found 
that his men had deserted him to go and 
pillage. Notwithstanding this deser- 
tion, he passed the foss, tore up the pa- 
lisades, and had entered the place, when 
the inhabitants rushed to repulse him. 
He found that he was almost alove, and 
was obliged to retire. Dunois appreach- 
ed to lay a reguiar siege. It might have 
lasted a long time, for a supply of money 
and troops had just arrived; but an acci- 
dent expedited the surrender. The details 
ure not given by any other writer. A 
young man, a relative of the Count of St. 
Paul, who was at the siege, attempting to 
imitate the Greek fire, had made a fire- 
work, which he discharged upon the 
town,without informing the generals of it. 
It fell upon a thatched roof, which imme- 
diately 
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diately took fire. The flame communi- 
cated to the neighbouring houses, and 
in an instant the distress was extreme, 


‘The besiegers prepared to take advantage 


of it, and put an end to the affair. The 
‘nhabitants cried at once—To the fire / 
To arms !—some ran te stop the pro- 
gress of the ilaines ; others to the palli- 
sades. ‘The soldiers of Picardy and the 
Pays de Caur jumped into the river ; 
their chiefs followed, they were up to 
their chin in water, and the current 
was rapid: but one supported the other, 
they climbed up the bank, raised en dos 
d'une (like an ass’s back) ture up the pal- 
lisades, and jumped down into the town, 
at lance’s length..* ‘The English to the 
number of five hundred had no resource 
but to fly to a strong house, at the end of 
the town, and were very soon compelled 
to surrender. 

Then follows an account of the surren- 
der of Maules, which the Count de Bre- 
quigny notices to be a gross falsehood— 
this, pass over,of course,to proceed toun- 

ublished accounts of particular incidents. 

Geffrey de Couvron, who commanded 
for the King of France at Coutances, and 
Joachim Ronault at Saint’ Lo, at the 
head of two hundred horse and some 
infantry, went out at night and advanced 
to the gates of Vire, which was then in 
the hands of the English. They were 
very neur tuking it; for towards eight in 
the morning, they fell upon the man 
who was on guard at the gate, and over- 
threw hum by the thrust of a lance, and cut 
off the arm of another, who was attempt- 
ing to raise the draw-bridge ; bué the in- 
habitantsrunning up at the noise, obliged 
the French ta retire! [Thus, more than 
two hundred meu boast of having con- 
quered two, but fled before the undisci- 
plined towns-people.] The infantry halted 
in the Fauxbourg, whence they carried 
away two prisoners, by whom they learn- 
ed that a party of three hundred English 
had left Vire on the preceding mght. 
The French resolved to liein ambuscade 
to surprise them on their return; but 
they were not there long, when the Eny- 
Ush appeared and surprised the French 
themselves. Ronault hesitated upon the 
measure he ought to take. Couvron cried 
out: Itis no time to deliberate ‘ let us see 
which has the sag hae mistress ;’ an expres- 
sion of chivalry common in that age. He 
put his lance in the rest, and rushed upon 
the English, followed by his people. 


* More bombast like the boots. 
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Twenty-four English were killed, as 
many made prisoners, and the rest dis- 
persed. His victory cost him dear. He 
had with him the young Roisnivinen his 
nephew, who was bringing a prisoner. 
He had taken off his helmet to breathe a 
moment; the perfidious prisoner seized 
the sword of Roisnivinen, whose head 
he saw disarmed, and killed him, Near 
thirty prisoners paid upon the spot with 
their lives, for this treachery.* 

Blondel relates, the battle of Formigny 
in the same manner as the other French 
historians, and he precisely agrees, with 
Matth. de Couc'i, concerning the num- 
ber of dead on the side of the English, 
He makes them amount to three thou- 
sand, six hundred, and sixty-four men, 
whilst the French lost only twelve! The 
English, according to him, had in all seven 
thousand men, the French but three 
thousand, five hundred. The English 
writers pretend that the French were 
far superior in number, and that the 
English had only five thousand, of wh'zh 
they lost ouly five hundred ; but our au- 
thor explains the cause, and the Count 
thinks he is the only writer, who does so. 
The wind was so high, that it quite 
blinded the eyes of the English with dust, 
and not only hindered them from aiming 
their blows, but impeded the flight of the 
arrows. 

Passing by a variety of superstitious 
reasons assigned by the author for the 
ill success of the English, I proceed to 
the capture of Avranches, This was the 
first result of the battle of Formigny. 
The author gives some particulars, not 
to be found elsewhere. ‘The English go- 
vernor, wilhout hopes of succour, wishing 
to save the inhabitants from the danger of 
storm, was resolved to surrender ; but his 
wife, young and handsome, whose bravery 
equalled her charms, would not permit 
a place, impregnable on one side, 
protected on the other by high walls and 
deep ditches, and defended by a garrison 
of five hundred men, to surrender, 
without striking a blow! She quitted her 
female dress, put on a helmet, and cui- 
rass, and with a truncheon in her hand, 
harangued the soldiers, went from house 
to house, to the citizens, even to the ee 
clesiastics, and animated them with an 
ardour like her own. They engaged to 





* We are not told, whether the English 
were cavalry or infantry. In those times, the 
former had infinite advantage over the latter; 
who could do nothing with them till dis- 


mounted. 
defend 
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defend themselves. In vain did the 
Duke of Brittany batter the walls with 
a formidable artillery. Being at the 
point of sapping them, and already mas- 
ter of the fort, the inhabitants demanded 
a capitulation ; then, this same heroine, 

ulled off her armour, clothed herselt 
in her gayest dress, aided her natural 
charms by every possible art, and went to 
see the Duke of Brittany. This prince 
who was of an age which favored the 
hopes which she had conceived, could 
not refuse to such a negociatrix, the 
favour which she asked, After this pre- 
amble (says the count shrewedly) one 
might have expected better terms than 
marching out with a white staff in che 
hand, instead of a lance, and abandening 
bag and baggage. 

The capitulation of Bayeux was nearly 
upon the same conditions. More than 
three hundred women went out, drawing 
behind them, or carrying their children. 
The French could not see such a sight 
without emotion! they gave them horses 
and carriages. 

The English soon after further experi- 
enced the generosity of the French to 
their conquered enemies, Caen was sur- 
rendered ist July, 1450, Somerset, who 
commanded there, left it, with his garrison 
of four thousand men, aud went to slee 
in a villaye, which he had before sacked 
and delivered to the flames. The inha- 
bitants refused provisions aud lodging to 
the English, shewing them the ruins of 
more than sixty of their burnt hoses, and 
loading them with reproaches. The kin 
was intormed of it, aud made them bring 
provisions, and provide them lodgings. 

The town of Falaise was surrendered 
the next day; and the deliverance of 
Talbot, prisoner in France, was one of 
the conditions of capitulation. He was 
one of the best English generals; and 
they strongly advised the King of France, 
to re.ain him; but such treachery would 
have been unworthy of him. He loaded 
Talbot with presents, and gave him his 
liberty. This general did not take advan- 
tage of it to resume his office; but went 
to Rome to profit by the indulgence of 
the jubilee. 

There remained but two places to sub- 
due in all Normandy —Dompont and 
Cherbourg. Dompont, according to our 
author, surrendered at the first attack; 
some writers say, notwithstanding, that it 
held out a siege of tive days. Cherbourg 
a place SO strong, that it was supposed it 
could not be taken but by famine, defen- 
ced itselt vieorously, But the French 


placed a large piece of cannon* upon 
a sput, which the sea covered twice a 
day, and battered the walls on the 
weakest side. They took care at the re. 
turn of every tide, to stop the mouth of 
the cannon with wax and pitch, and co- 
ver it with an entire piece of leather, so 
that the sea, in covering it, could not wet 
it. The effect of this battery was such, 
that at the first discharge a large part of 
the wall was thrown down, as wellasa 
tower built upon an angle, which was 
on thatside. The inhabitants were ters 
ritied, and Thomas Howel, whohade much 
booty at sea, which he was afraid to lose, 
surrendered August 12th, 1450, upon 
condition, that they should liberate his 
son, who remained as a hostage for the 
capitulation of Rouen. ‘Thus, says Blon- 
del in finishing, were more than thirty 
places, and all Normandy conquered ing 
year and six days. [A most unequivocal 
tesumony of brave defence against an 
enemy at home. 

[Our historians observe, that affairs 
never went well after the death of Card, 
Beaufort. The infancy and character of 
Henry VI. the squabbles of the courtiers 
during the regency, the intestine factions 
of York and Lancaster did not however 
prevent a long and tedious war, with 
the French, on their own shores, and 
very superior numbers, &c. It is suth- 
cient to note, that they even needed the 
suumulus of fanaticism,the Pucelle, to make 
any exertions atall. Our English offi- 
cers uniformly admit the gallaitry of the 
French; but, though they cannot take a 
ship, or conquer the British troops in 
equal numbers, St. Croix’s continues 
ator, mentions a patriotic Abbé, who 
went to all the cotlee-houses in the Palais 
Royal, perpetually declaiming that twelve 
thousand mea must be landed in England 
betore it could be conquered, whence he 
got the name of Abbe Douze-mitle hom- 
mes. If three hundred British marines 
and afew Turks resisted the whole army 
of Buonaparte at Acre for twenty-eight 
days, itisa matter of just doubt whether an 
equalregular army would not teach even 
this mighty general what Sieyes is said to 
have told him,that the “fiers insulaires” 
would pluck the laurels from his brows 
HoweverBuonaparte is certainly to be ac- 
quitted of being the author ot ‘bombastic 
stutement;” this of the fifieenth century 
being precisely so. It is the mal de pays.] 





—— 


* He means a bombard, a huge mortar which 


shot enormous stones, such as those at Con- 
stantinople. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 
AVING the honour to be entrusted 
with the superintendance of the text- 
part of Mr. Hewlett’s Bible, in its pro- 
gress through the press, an anxious desire 
that its character, in poimt of accuracy, 
should not disgrace its other recommen- 
dations, has led me to such an inspection 
of ditferent English editions and transla- 
tions of the scriptures, as contirms a 
suspicion I had long entertained, of the 
incorrect state in which the sacred vo- 
lume generally appears amongus. Every 
body, acquainted with the business of 
printing, knows that it is almost impossi- 
ble, except by the most extreme caution, 
that a book should pass through a multi- 
tude of successive impressions without an 
accumulation of errors; the ordinary copies 
of the classics shew this in a striking 
manner: but surely the Bible is an ev- 
treme case: and though we cannot ex- 
pect the university presses, more than 
any others, to have angels for their cor- 
rectors, (for those who are engaged in 
correcting, know there is nothing Acaven- 
lyinthe employment,) yet the exclusive 
privilege, which enables them to make 
their editions so very large, imposes on 
them the duty, and at the same time 
makes it very well worth the while, to 
bestow an extraordinary degree of care 
in that respect. With no invidious 
view, therefore, butin the hope of rousing 
the University editors to an active atten- 
tion to this subject (which appears the 
more desirable at a time when a sterco- 
type edition of the Scriptures is said to be 
in contemplation), aud of supplying a 
detail, which perhaps some of your rea- 
ders may peruse with interest, I offer 
you, even in this early stage, the results of 
my examination, as far as 1t has as yet ex- 
tended, being however (except incident- 
ally) but little beyond thebook of Genesis. 
The authorities which I have used in 
the execution of my task, are as follow : 
1. A Quarto University Bible (Oxford, 
1802); 2. An Octavo University Bible 
(Oxtord, 7801); 8S. A Duodecimo Uni- 
versity Bible (Oxford, 1789); 4. The 
Bible which passes under the name of 
Bishop Wilson ; 5. Dr. Geddes’s Trans- 
lation; 6. Craden’s Concordance (Edin- 
burgh, 1804). The text and marginal 





* I suppose it is impossible to ascertain 
what edition of the Bible Cruden used in ma- 
king his Compilation. It seems to have been 
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matter of Mr. Hewlett’s Bible are col- 
lated with both the University Quarto 
editions, and Bishop Wilson's, and the 
text is compared strictly with Dr. 
Gedides’s: the other three authorities are 
only consulted occasionally. [shall not 
confine my lists of errors to the Univer- 
sity editions: as Bishop Wilson’s has a 
high reputation for accuracy, in conse- 
quence of having been edited by the inde- 
fatigable Cruttwell; and the character of 
D:, Geddesis far beyond my power of ap- 
preciation. Withrespect to Cruden’s Cous 
cordance, however, I shall merely observe 
here, once for all, that though a work of 
vast utility, yet any body who may un- 
fortunately have occasion to inspect it 
with minuteness, even strictly according 
to the author’s plan, will .experience, I 
say it with confidence, perpetual feelings 
of disappointment and disgust :—I do 
hot now speak of typographical errors but 
of omissions. The corrections in each 
of the following lists are made on the au- 
thority of add the rest of the six sources 
above mentioned (or without the oppo- 
sition of any of them) except where 
otherwise expressed. 

Quarto University Bible-—Genesis, 
chap. 11. ver. 19, oud it for out of it; ¥. 
22, margin, Mac. (Maccabees) for Mie, 
(Micah); vil. 11, fowndutions for foun- 
tains ;* xv. 18, the first the should be 
that ;¢ xix. contents, the second is should 
be becomes ;$ xxx. 23,§ take for taken ; 
xxx1. 33, hes for the ; xxxvi. 4, Adar tor 
Aduh; xxxviil, 23, send for sent; xxxix. 
coitents, mistresses’s tor mistress’s ; XXx1x 
14; him for them ; xl. 2, ye for we; xivi. 
24, Gezer for Jezer ; xlix. 6, thou not tor 
not thou; xlix. 26, the second thy should 





a pretty old one, as he has the spelling «*Yce” 
alone (and not Ice) in his alphabetical ar- 
rangement. Perhaps he employed more than 
cne copy. 

* Girgashite in x. 16, is supported also by 
Cruden, but my other authorities have it here 
site. In every other passage of Scripture, 
where I find the name, they all have the sb 
except Geddes, who constantly writes—esire, 

+ The Octavo also has the. 

t As in the Cambridge Quarto edition ; 
or else something (as turned ints) is omitted 
after s. 

§ Endued in verse 20 of this chapter is 
given also by the Octavo edition and by Cra- 
den: the other three have endowed. We 
should certainly at present call a woman hav- 
ing a large marriage portion, richly endowed, 
rather than exdued. 

be 
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be my ;* Exodus 1. 3, 20 for not ;t Iv. 10, 
the second my should be thy; vi. 14, 
father’s for futhers’ (see verse 25.) A 
periodical journal of last month, im 
an articie of biblical criticism, mentions 
it, as “not generally known, that in the 
successive editions of the bible, the num- 
ber of supplementary words printed in 
Italics has been unwarrantably and sur- 
reptitiously increased to a large amount.”’§ 
Something, 1 know, has been done toward 
reducing this amount, in the stereotype 
edition of the New Testament, lately 
executed at Cambridge ; but as neither 
of my complete Bibles pretends to any in- 
novation in this respect,the few variations 
among them concern my present pur- 
pose. In the edition which 1 am now 
examining, the following words should be 
in Italic: Genesis xviii. 31, it ; xxiii. 17. 
the first was; and xxx. 33, is.|] ‘The enu- 
meration of errors merely literal and of an 
inferior description will serve onty to shew 
what degree of general care has been 
exercised in the business of correction. 
Thus there is at Genesis iv, 23, in the 
margin, hut for hurt ; x. 10, kingdon for 
kingdom ; xix, the sixth verse is nnm- 
bered 5; xxv. 2, margin Chrin. for 
Chron. ; xxevil. 2, the first comma should 
be a full point: Exodus i. 19, midwive 
for midwives : i. 7, a note of admmira- 
tion for an interrogation ; 1v. 4, Lord 
should be printed Lorn: vi. 28, the full 
point should be a comma; ix. 18, Pho. 
raoh for Pharaoh ; 1x. 29, as for As (be- 
ing the beginning of a speech), and a 
like mistake il. 3, in remember for Re- 
member. 

The University Octave, and Duodecimo, 
copies as L mentioned before, I have on- 
ly consulted occasionally, in matters of 
suspicion or doubt. — ‘The list of errors, 
therefore which, I have found in these 
exclusively is but small.—In the Octavo, 
Genesis xxx1. 5, he should be omitted ; 





_—_- 











* The Octavo also has thy, which however 
appears clearly to be wrong from the Duode- 
cimo, Wilson's (with al/ the six various rens 
derings collected in this latter), and Cruden 
Geades has ne'ther. 

+ Cruden has not under “ Hide,” and no un- 
der ** Longer.” 

} The Octavo also has this error. 

§ Eclectic Review, page St. 

Nl In xliv. 9, betbis given by Wilson in ita- 
lics, which seems countenanced by Geddes 
(compare his 16th verse). 


@ Haggai, in xivi. 16, is supported also by 
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1 Samuel ix. 25, Sit et for Setit. In Ge. 
nesis xxv. 28, there is veniszon for veni- 
son; Exodus iii. 22, neighbour for neigh. 
bour ; and ii, 21, a note of interrogation 
for a colon.—In the Duodecimo, Genesis 
x, 22, there is Edom for Elam, 

Bishop Wilson’s Bible (as it is called), 
Genesis vi. 21, for is oimitted before 
food ;* ix. 4, you tur yest xix. 21, also 
omitted atter thing;{ xxii. 7, Che omitted 
before wood; xxi. 23, bare tor bear; 


xxiv. 6, thou omitted after Beware §; xxv. 


13, 14, these verses are wrong divided 
(the sign of separation should have fol- 
lowed Mibsam instead of Adbeel) ; xxv, 
38, the second to should be unto; xxxi, 
39, longest for longedst; Xxxi. 54, ca 
mets’ tor camel's ; xxxv. to omitted be- 
fore stink ; xxxvi. 22, Hemam tor He- 
man ;|| xxxi, into for in to; Exodus ii, 
6, Hebrew’s for Hebrews’ ;§ i. 22, the lat- 
ter clause (after raiment) is erroneously 
made a separate verse, numbered 23; 
vill, 24 end, swarms for swarm ; ix. 6, 
beasts for beast; ix. 11, the first bod 
should be boils; x. 14. coust for coasts 
(sce ver. 19), ‘The following errors oc- 
cur in the use or omission of the Italic 
distinction : Genesis vil. 25, land should 
be in Italic ;** so likewise is in XXxv. 
19tfand xxxvi. 1, ave in xxxvi. 20, art 





Wilson, Cruden, and Geddes; but the Quarto 
and Duodecimo have Haggi: and when the 
Name is mentioned again of the same person 
(Numbers xxvi. 15) a// my authorities have 
Haggi, except Geddes, who constantly writes 
ai; and Cruden, who (as is not at all un- 
common) totally omits this text. 

* Geddes’s omission of for, seems a mere 
matter of style. 

+ Cruden also has you under ¢* Eat not” and 
** Blood,” but ye under ¢ Life.” 

$ Cruden has not this text under ‘Also ;” 
but his omissions of text decide nothing. 

§ Cruden has not the shou under ‘* Beware,” 
but he often omits inferior words for the sake 
of compression: he has it under * Bring 
again,’* Geddes’s omission seems a matter of 
style. 

\| Hemam is also given in the Various Ren- 
derings; Geddes has adopted that reading into 
his text. . 

@ This error occurs also inthe Duodecimo. 
Cruden, under the word has Hebrews, which 
is Consistent with the correction; but under 
“tis One” he has Hebrew, which I suppose to 
be merely a typographical error. 

yi See Genesis, i.9, 10. Geddes uses the 
Italic very sparingly. 

t+ This is foundalso in the Octavo edition, 
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in xlvi, 18, and jf in xliv. 22—in xviii 32, 
this should -not be in [talic:* so likewise 
which in xxxiv. 1. The next are of a 
merely literal and inferior kind: as in 
Genesis xxiv. 66, one for done; xxv. 4, 
a full point for a comma; sxlvii. 15, 
Civeus for Give us; xlix. 29,a full point 
fora semicolon; and Exodus ii. 18, a 
tall point for a note of interrogation, 

Dr. Geddes’s Translation must be tak- 
en up cautiously in alleging errors, as it 
is often so widely different, from our 
common Bible ;_ but a few things of this 
sort,which appeared evident to me, I have 
noted, and there were some, of which I 
did not make any memorandum. Thus 
in Genesis ix. 28, and fifty seems omit- 
ted (see vill. 18, and ix. 29) Exodus ix. 
29, rain for Auilt; xxiil. 18, unleavened 
for leavened ; and xxxvill, 25, sixty for 
seventy-five ; (sce ver. 28).} 

Without achieving the task of verify- 
ing every reference in the immense mass 
ot Parallel Terts given in Bishop Wil- 
son's Bible,§ my examination has enabled 
me already to detect a great number of 
errors, involving every sort of confusion, 
bothin that and the UniversityQuarto edi- 
tion, A detail of them would be very un- 
interesting and repulsive to your readers: 
itis sufficient to say that these will be 
all corrected in Mr, Hewlett’s catalogue ; 
aad any person who may be in possession 
of either of these two editions, who will 
do me the honor of applying to me pri- 
vately, shall be very welcome to such re- 
marks as I have made upon the subject. 
I shall only mention here as a specimen, 
that in Bishop Wilson, at Genesis xxv. 
13. the texts of two references (p and q ) 
are entirely omitted; chap. xii, the re- 
terences of the last paragraph are wrong 

* See the parallel text (Judges vi. 39, 
twice). a , . “ . ae 

+ According to all my other authorities. 
See Geddes ver. 22 to 26, and 28; but like. 
wise 33, 3k. 

{The follawing instances may be classed 
as oversights 3 asthe Doctor has not (accord- 
ing to his plan) marked either of them as 
authorized by a variety in the original text, 
or distinguished the first by Italics as supplied 
by himself; Genesis xxvii. 28, and of oil 
added at the end, and xlv.10, and thy cbil- 
dren's children (which occurs in our common 
Bibles) is omitted after children. 

§ [t is from this that the list in Mr, Hew- 
lett’s Bible istaken. Crutwell (as I understand 
him) states the number in the Preface, at abeve 
sixty-six thousand. 
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all together* ; the same with those in the 
text of chap.xlvi, from verse 26 to the end;t 
and the samme at the bottom in Exodus iv, 
21,to the end.{ In the University Quar- 
to errors of this latter description occur 
at Genesis xxx. 2to4, and some other 
places. Even the laborious Crutwell 
shrunk from a minute scrutiny of this 
departmentof his compilation, and makes 
the editors from whom he copied, an- 
swerable tor its correctness: and | have 
no duubt that many of its mistakes have 
been handed down implicitly from gene- 
ration to generation. Having occasion to 
inspect a reference to the ninth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, that occurs (in ald my 
Bibles which have any Parallel Texts) at 
Genesis xli. 57, [ perceived it to be 
wrong ; and some knowledge of the me- 
chanical process of printing, leading me 
tu suspect that the second chapter was 
iatended, I turned to that, and found 
my suspicion confirmed (the resemblance 
indeed is rather fantastical, but that is 
nothing uncommon):—but the curious 
part of the circumstance is this; that 
the corresponding (or, as I may call it, 
returning ) reference has been blindly 
placed at the ninth chapter! Now this can 
never have been done by the hand that 
originally assigned the former reference. 
So much forthe necessity of a thorough re- 
vision of the Parallel Texts ; a task which 
the University editors alone can be ex- 
pected, and ought to be required, to 
perform.) , 

The marginal Dates are not in a much 
better condition, but [ am afraid my 
letter has already becometedious. After 
just therefore mentioning the absurdity 
(which appears in a/d my Bibles that have 
any chronology(of continuing a sezgle dute 
through a serics of events, that must have 
occupied many years(as in Genesis xxxviii, 
4, to the end), I shall only give an exam- 
ple peculiarly ridiculous, which I find in 
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# The easiest Way of rectifying them is 
to incorporate the texts at bottom given under 
uandw, toomit the letter w entirely, and 
then put the letters in the text one step for- 
ward (that isx, y, &c. instead of qw, x, &c. 

+ The/ should be omitted 3 and thie rest, 
instead of m,n, &c* be mace /, m, &c. 

tu, x, y, &c. should bet, u, x, &c. 

At Genesis xxxvi. 39, in the margin of 
my Quarto and Octavo University Bibles, the 
words Hadad Pai stand confusedly: they, 
ought to be referred to separately Hadar and 
Pau, in different parts of the verse. 

my 
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my Ottavo University edition, at the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis. The date 
1913. it sees has been ascertained to 
belony to the event related in the fifth 
verse, and the editor has sagaciously ta- 
ken advantage of the words “fourteenth 
ear” occurring in that verse, to give the 
date of 1926 to the beginning of the 
chapter. I refer your readers to the 
passage itsclf as the quotation would be 
too long: 1 cannot better illustrate the 
case, than by giving an historical narra- 
tive dated as follows : 
1799.——Buonaparte had now been 
nine years in possession of the 
sovereign power of France, when 
1808. his immeasurable ambition led 
him to seize treacherously on 
that of Spain. 

Here the second date is proper, and 
the first may be supposed to have been 
added by an University editor. 

In the particulars of Punctuation 
and Paragraph-marks every editor seems 
to have followed his own fancy. 1 have 
done the best 1 could with them.*® 

I do not give the above detail as acom- 
plete list of the errors which I have found 
even in the two editions which I have 
principally consulted. Several things 
of this sort I corrected without ta- 
king any account of them. What I 
have now troubled you with, however, 
may perhaos be of some utility. The 
Clarendon Press has done itself honour 
by its editions of the classics/et it give 
us acorrect Bible. I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. M. Smanr. 
Weybridge, Surry. 
Se 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
I SHALL feel myself highly obliged to 

any of your correspondents, who 
through the medium of your valuable Ma- 
gazine, will give me any information on 
the following subjects. 

Ilas the Affican society received any 
certain intelligence of the fate of Mungo 
Parke? 

What has been the success and what is 
the present state of the missionaries who 
were left at Otaheite, Tongataboo,and the 
Marquesas, by the ship Duff, in 1797; and 
has any account been made public of 





* In Genegis xlix. 26, there is a variation 
which seemis not to have been accidental, in 
placing the colon: my three University edi- 
ditions have it after di/s, and Wilson after 


Pregemtors. My other two authorities zive 


MC LO assistance here, 





their proceedings since Capt. Wilson's 
Voyage was published ? 

Mr. Lancaster’s improved plan for 
educating youth is a matter of immense 
importance to parents, as well as to the 
rising generation ; but as his method has 
not been generally explained ; a short 
account of its principles would be highly 
gratifying to numbers of your readers, 

In your 24th volume, page 316, I in. 
serted a query respecting the cause and 
preventien of ropiness in bread, beer, 
perry, &c. to which a correspondent has 
obligingly sent an answer, in vol, 25, 
page 313, mentioning a method to pre- 
vent that disease in beer, but the chemi. 
cal cause has not been explained, 

Yours, &c. Tuos, Davis, 
Eastham, Worcestershire, 
Jan. 6th, 1809. 


a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE DILLETANTI TOURIST, 


Ina sentes of LETTERS, from an AMa- 
TEUR iu LONDON, to @ FRIEND near 
MANCHESTER.—No. IT. 


[With a Plate. 


ET us hope, that the fifth great 
epocha of the civilized world, 
may be derived and denominated froin 
the splendours of British genius; that 
it is reserved for Great Britain to prove 
that the purest system of civil freedom, 
is creative of the noblest powers of in- 
tellectual excellence.—Let us hope, that 
the liberal policy of our princes and our 
Statesmen will excite and second the 
genius of their country; and that we may 
shortly see the arts and sciences revolv- 
ing in planetary splendour round the en- 
livening sun of British liberty; refined to 
a degree of perfection unattained in for- 
mer periods ; deriving vigour from its heat, 
and lustre from its beams.” So says the 
unassuming and accomplished author of 
the Rhymes on Art, and what British 
heart dues not sincerely join in the pa- 
triotic wish. If any doubt then existed in 
the mind of Mr. Shee as to the accom- 
plishment of his wishes, I think the pre- 
sent noble collections now under consi- 
deration (being mosily brought together 
since the publication of the above,) will 
£0, 1 a great measure, to reinove them; 
at least, in my humble opinion, if it does 
not, the blame cannot attach to their 
proprietors. 

According to the arrangement made in 
my last, I shal: now commence with tbe 
first room in the department of antiqui- 

ties 
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ties at the British Museum, which is de- 
voted to the terra cottas. All the articles 
in this department, (antiguities,) unless 
where it is otherwise speciiied, tormerly 
belonged to the collection of the late 
Charles Townley, esq. prefacing ny ob- 
servations, as I there promised, with a 
few remarks on basso relievos and terra 
cottas, 

Earth or clay is generally the first mat- 
ter used by scutptors in forming their 
desiens, and, when rendered solid by eva- 
poration ¢ and burning, is called terra cotta. 
‘That modelling, or sculpture in terra cot- 
ta, was known and mead by the an- 
cients, besides the undoubted specimens 
in this and other collections, we have the 
authority of Pausanias, who in the second 
chapter of the first book of his Description 
ot Greece, mentions a temple of Bacchus, 
in which were several works in terra cot- 
ta, one of them representing Amphictyon, 
king of Athens, entertaining Bacchus, and 
other deities of the Grecian mythology. 
Jn the following chapter he says, that in 
the Ceramicus,* there were several fine 
works of this material, and, among others, 
inentions two very celebrated specimens, 
one of them representing ‘Theseus throw- 
ang the robber Sc yron into the sea, and 
the story of Aurora and Cephalas. The 
ancients sometimes painted or coloured 
their statues and bas-reliefs. Pliny and 
Pausarias both mention several exam- 
ples; and though in the infancy of art, 
they coloured both their sculptures and 
terra Cottas, yet they did not disdain to 
employ the latter, even after they had 
abandoned the barbarous practice of co- 
louring them. Basso-rilievos were also 
employed as irizes to their temples, and 
to ornament tablets and other plain 
spaces; they also used them as we do for 
models for their artists, for m: iny of them 
have been discovered. with holes through 
them big enough for a small cord, as if 
they had,been suspended in their studies. 
Several of these ornamental pieces of 
modelling have been found in the tombs 











e ———— 
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* The Ceramicus was one of the most 
beautiful quarters of Athens; Pausanias says, 
that it derived its name from Ceramus, the 
ton Of Bacchus and Ariadne 3 but Pliny says, 
Ghat it was cailed Ceramicus, because Ch:l- 
Costenis, a celebrated sculptor and modeller 
i clay, had his workshop in this place. It 
was probably so, or from other aitists and 
modellers of Clay or fictile vases, statues, and 
baseieliefs, residing there; as the Greek 
Words Kezatte, terra fizularis, vas fictile, or 
K epapasnos amphora, urceus fictilis, from Kew 
“ro and fee terra, imply. 
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that have been discovered in the Appian- 
way, and in the Campagna di Rowa; 
the little temple at Rome dedicated to 
Honour and Virtue, has also its orna- 
ments modelled in terra cotta. The ruins 
of Herculaneuin and Ponipeia were full 
of basso-relievos, foliages, festoons, ta- 
blets, and other architectural and sculp- 
tural ornaments of this composition,which 
adorn the cabinets of almost every anti- 
quary on‘the continent; that of the im- 
perial library at Paris has several, the 
boast of the French cog gnoscentl, thou; gh 
Ihave doubts as to their superiol.ty over 

our museum: but the modern ravagers of 
Europe, who, as in the days of Attila 
and the Goths, war even ag: ainst the arts, 
prevent an English artist from feasting 
his mind, and indul: ging his fancy, in scee 
ing and enjoying these much vaunted col- 
lections of ancient art. 

Although most subjects in sculpture 
that are not isulated statues are called 
bas-reliefs, yet there are three distinct 
species of reliefs; the alt relief, (in Italian, 
alto rilievo,) the half relief, (mezzo rie 
lievo,) and the bas relief, (basso rilievo.) 
In alt-relief the figures are entire, or 
nearly so, the legs, arms, head, and other 
principal parts, being relieved and pers 
forated behind, as in the charming col- 
lections of frizes from Athens in Lord 
Elgin’s museum, and similar works. The 
half relief is that in which the ground 
appears at haif the depth of the tigures, 
or to speak perhaps more intelligibly, the 
fivures and other subjects appear sunk 
haif in the ground and half raised. This 
kind ot relief is the most common, though 
it is usually cailed bas-relict. And bas- 

relict, properly so called, is that species 
in which the figures are scarcely raised 
above the ground, a3 in coins, sone me- 
dals, some of the frizes from the remains 
of the temples at Athens.Xc. and other exe 
amples of the first style of Greek sculp- 
ture, The two last species being by usage 
or consent amalgamated into one, I sh: all 
not venture to separate them, but in this 
and our future correspondence class them 
both under the head of basereliets. 

In almost every work that contains de= 
scriptions of ancient monuments, you will 
tind deiineations of antique bas relefs3 
and in the following works, which [ he- 
lieve are the principal, you will find 
enough to gratify your curiosity and your 
pencil; many of them, if not-all, | dare 

say you will find in the college iibrary at 
Manchester, viz. The various descriptions 
of the triumphal arches ; the description 
of the * Colunna Trajani,” by Fabrettiys 

G those 
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those of Antoninus and Marcus Aure- 
lus; “ Antiquite expliquée,” of Mont- 
faucon; the descriptions of the “ Museum 
Capitolinum:” that of the “ Museum Pio 
Clementinum:” the “ Monumenta Ma- 
theiana ;” the “ Musée de Verone;” the 
works of “Count Caylus, of Guattani;” 
and the “Cours Historiques du Musee 
Napoleon.” 7 
Specimens of these basso-rilievos and 
terra cottas, of excellent workmanship, 
decorate the walls of the first room ; 
whicl, as a fout-ensemble, is certainly une 
eguailed in England, perhaps in Europe. 
Having now gone so farthrough the 
antiquities of this first room, I shall insert 
in my next a list of the chief objects, and 
some account of them; but before I 
left the rooms, I took another peram- 
bulation through their maze of beau- 
ties; in doing which, my attention was 
most forcibly arrested, by the great 
sarcophagus, commonly called the tomb 
of Alexander the Great, one of the 
celebrated specimens of antiquity, that 
was ceded to us at the memorable capi- 
tulation of Alexandria, in 1801. It was 
brought froin the mosque of St. Athana- 
Sius, at Alexandria, where it had been 
transformed by the Mahometans, in- 
to a kind of reservoir, consecrated to 
contain the water for their pious ab- 
lutions, It is of considerable magnitude, 
and would form an oblong rectangle, 
were not one of the ends or shorter sides 
of the paraliclogram, rounded somewhat 
ikea bathing tab. It is probable that 
iormerly it was covered witha lid, but 
ho trace of it is now visible; but is cn- 


a . | « m P 
tively open lke an immense laver, of 


one singie piece of beautiful marble, 
spotted withgreen, yellow, reddish, &e, 
ou a ground ot a tive black, of the spe- 
ees called Breccia, a sort of pudding 
stone, composed of agglutinated | trace 
ments of various sizes, which are deno- 
munated decording to their component 
parts. This comes under the class of cal- 
eareous tieccias, But what renders this 
cent irngiment ot antiquity pecue- 

Vy matere suns iS a oe quan- 

of sma tieroglyphic characters 
th which it is sculptured both within 
and without, as you may perceive by the 
cdirawine, It would employ me nearly a 
nth to make faithful copies of them: 
their sl ape and eeneral appearance 
is pretty tairly given in the annexed 
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it can-only serve to con. 
ua anidea ot the monument in 
’ OW, A correct’ and faithful Copy 
wha. tie berogivphics, thouzh an bere 
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culcan task, is a desideratum; for 
it can be only by copying with 
scrupulous accuracy, and of a large 
size, the figures of this symbolical Jan. 
guage, that we can attain the knowledge 
of a mysterious composition, on which 
depends that of the history of a country, 
once so highly celebrated. When that 
language shall be understood, we may 
perhaps learn the original purpose of this 
sarcophagus, and the history of the puis. 
sant man whose spoils it contained. Till 
then it is but the vain and flitting field 
of conjecture. . 

Many men of science and learning, 
have examined this memento of Egyptian 
skill and industry’; but no positive deci- 
sion of its former application is yet 
found by the learned. Sonnini and De- 
non, who both closely and attentively 
examined it, have pronounced nothing 
decisive on the subject. Dr. Clark of 
Cambridge, an indetatigable and learned 
antiquary, has asserted that the sarco- 
phagus of the museum really was the 
tomb of Alexander ; but it requires more 
talents than I possess, to remove the 
obstacles that withstand the clear intelli- 
gibility of this invaluable antique. 

Yours, Xe. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

N your last number, under the head 
I € Faterary and Philosophical Intelli- 
cence,” [ observed an article, taken from 
the Philosophical Journal, mentioning the 
circumstance of a person passing, without 
injury, a red hot poker over his tongue, 
To which is subjoined an account of two 
other facts egually extraordinary, viz 
putting the finger into melted lead, and 
skimming melted iron with the naked 
hand. The first of these experiments I 
have often seen repeated, which has led 
me to investigate the cause of so singular 
“phenomenon; and from the result of 
several expcrinents, made for the pur- 
pose, f am convinced that injury is pre- 
vented only by the vaporization of the 
saliva on the tongue (as observed by the 
correspondent to the Philosophical Jour- 
nal,) the expansive force of which, during 
the momentary operation, prevents the 
iron from coming in contact with the cu- 
ticle. This is the principle on which the 
safety of the experiment depends, but 
it is hot to be attempted without 
some precaution; for if the iron be 
heated to a white heat, that is, nearly in 
a fusible state, it will instantaneously 
earbouiwe ue small quantity of saliva 

which 
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which is detained on the tongue, and the 
cuticle will be severely burned ; and, on 
the contrary, if it be too cold, it will not 
vaporize the saliva sufficiently to create 
that repulsive force, which prevents the 
contact of the tongue and iron, and a 
blister will be raised. . 

The proper heat, therefore, at which 
the experiment may be safely performed, 
is a blood red, taking care to hold the 
soker or Iron in such & way as to Insure 
the degree of expertness necessary. 

The other experiment, with melted 
lead, may be as easily performed as the 
ene just stated; tue finger not being so 
powerful a conductor of caloric to feel any 
effect from passing it instantly through, 
provided none of the particles adhere to 
it; which may be prevented by rubbing 
the finger with chalk or whiting previous 
tu the experiment. 
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With respect to skimming melted iron 
with the hand, [ can only observe, that to 
question the veracity of a positive asser- 
tion, is always unpleasant ; but whoever 
has had an opportunity of seeing this 
metal ina state of fusion, must be con- 
vinced of the impossibility (without a 
miracle) of attempting the experiment, 

London, Your's, &c. 

Jan.16, 1809. E. Lypiatrt. 


P.S. I beg to return my sincere thanks to 
your correspondent X. in the Magazine for 
September last, for his excellent answer to 
my enquiries, in a former number, relative to 
‘6 Accidents by fire, and the best mode of 


. . e . 
treatment in cases where medical aid cannot 


be immediately procured.” The instant ap- 
plications, as well as the subsequent treat- 
ment he recommends, are so simple and easy 
to Le remembered, that they cannot fail to be 
of great utility. 
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some accounr of the lete rmoMas BED- 
DOES, M.D, Of CLIFTON. 

«© Nil actum reputaus, si quid superesset 

agendum ” Lucan. 

T has long been the fashion to remark, 

ihat the lives of literary men are best 

made known by means of their works, 

and that they atford little or no portion 

of that amusement which is to be found 

in the memos of those who have taken 


amore active part in the busy scenes of 


actual lite. We agree indeed with Ci- 
ceru *, that nothing is better caiculated 
for entertainment than “ variety” and 
“ vicissitude ;” but even these are to be 
met with in the “ many-coloured lives” 
of a studious career; and if to these were 
but added, a description of his- pursuits; 
his avocations, and above all, an account 
of the progress of his- intellectual re- 
searches and attainments, we fear not to 
assert, that the memoirs of such a man 
might be rendered to the full as enter- 
taining, and infinitely more instructive, 
than the fippant pages of a modern no- 
vel. In tine, to apply this train of rea- 
soning to the subject of the present ar- 
ticle, if the late Dr. Beddoes, like the late 
Bubb Doddington (Lord Meicombe) had 
but kept a “ diary” similar to what we 
have now hinted at, there is little doubt 
but that it would have abounded with 
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Nihil est aptius ad delectationem lecto- 
» quam temporuin vasictates, fortuneque 
Vivissitudines,” 


ris 


curious anecdotes, valuable speculations, 
the details of an extensive course of me- 
dical study, and many admirable hints 
towards the perfection of the healing art, 
and the consequent alleviation of the mul- 
titude of calamities which “ flesh is heir 
to.” Without further preface, we shall 
first vive an account of such facis as we 
have been able to collect of his lite, and 
then endeavour to present a brief aua- 
lysis of his works, 

Thomas Beddoes was born at Shit- 
nal, in Shropshire, about the year 1754 
or 1755. [lis relations were respectable 
and opulent people, nearly all of whom 
were engaged in trade. The father was 
a tanner, but seems to have been deters 
mined in early lite that the son should 
receive an excellent education, so as to 
be fitted for a higher sphere in society. 
Accordingly, after obtaining that species 
of knowledge usually procured in the 
provincial schools, the distant prospect 
of Oxford terminated the vista of his 
classical prospects, 

In consequence of the laudable ambi- 
tion of his friends, he was sent thither; 
and there is still a report extant at this 
university, that the settlement of the 
young Tyro was wholly entrusted to the 
care of an uncle. On entering the grand 
mart of learning, with which, as well as 
its inhabitants, he was utterly unac- 


guainted, he instantly presented himself, 


along with Thomas, at the gate of St. 
Job's, and ringing the bell, asked, “ It 
there 
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there | was any cood education to be had 
there?” ‘The porter; a rceiving perhaps 
the actual situation of affairs with a single 
eiance of his eve ihe a pr nudent man, We 
troduced dann to the master, and the 
usual tees being paid, the young stu- 
dent’s wame was actually registered on 
thie bu ‘ks! 

But the adventure did not conclude 
here ; for the master, struck with the tic- 
velty of the circumstance, kept them 


both to dimer, when, in the course of 


couversation, it came out that the two 


strangers were pi wided with letters of 


rocomncnaation to Lr. Surgrove, master 

Pembroke, and that the uncle had 
imacined there was but one college in 
the university. Ou this, the money was 
yeturned with great politeness and Iibe- 
ralitw, and young Mr. Beddoes matricus 
hated in due form at Pembroke, accord- 
roe to bis original destination. 

Of the exact: year when this occurred 
we cannot speak with any degree of cer- 
tainty, but suppose it te have been in 
778, or 1779) Certain it ys, that on the 
thot July, 1785, he proceeded master 
Olarts, and on the ith et Dec mber, 
1786, obiained the degrees of b. and 
M.1. 

As it has generally been supposed, that 
2 modern medical education is income- 
pete without a visit to Scotland, Dr. 
Beddoes accordingly repaired to Fdin- 
burgh, about the year 1781, or 1782, in 

suit of those liberal attainments, by 
which both bunself and the public were 
atterwards to protits for, as is hinted in 
the motto, he was enunently replete with 
veal, and never wished to di ) or to jearn 
ny thingy by halves. Whale there, he 

ectures or the most 

yu itessors OF the Gav, was notced 
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he 


vuitended the meus 
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may be for an advocate to avail himself 
ot the fact. I di yubt exceedingly whether 
the public would, # called upon to act 
with deli beration, vield its confidence ta 
one of their three years’ graduates. In 
case, fur instance, of an election to an 
hospital, would not the shortness of his 
st: odie. and the necessary immaturity 
of his expe rience, operate as a fatal ob- 


jection? Well then! if he is not fit to 


have pauper-patients committed to him, 
why should others be : allowed to commit 
themise Ives f Itmay be said, that a five 
or six years’ graduaie would be thought 

equally 1 icapable of the charge. I be- 
lieve quite the contrary; provided the 
electors should have both information 
and integrity enough ta vote according 
to the merits. 

“Tt always seems invidious, ang 1k 
many cases is arrogant man individual 
to adduce his opinion of a public b ody in 
argument; but as the merits of the Edius 
burgh school are opposed 1 in this manner 
to the projected 1 int rovement of medical 

ducation, those who take a part in the 
amin, seem called upon to declare 
themselves, if they have any probabie 
cause of knowledge. 

** Let me, therefore, briefly state that 
I went to Edinburgh as an Oxtord ba. 
chelor of arts, passed there three winters 
wud one summer, was perpetually at the 
lectures of the professors, and im the so- 
eieties of the students. You may think 
it probable that I have no humiliating 
associations connected with Edinburgh, 
if [ add that I can never hope to be of so 
much consequence among my equals any 
where else, since the students heaped up- 
on me all those distinctions which you 
Know itis in their power to confer. Few 
dividuals, certainly, have ever had a 
hetter ‘oppor tunity of | I nowlng any school, 
[ have seen other schuols of medicine, 
couversed and corresponded much, from 
that tine to the present, with pupils and 
protcssors, studied their methods and the 
productions as well of the youth as of 
the seniors. So that I cannot accuse 
myself of having omitted any thing by 
which ] 1) eht be enuabled to for an 
Opimion concerning this grand question 
of medical instruction. 

‘ After comparing, on the spot, the 
means with the end, | cectpiniy did con. 
ccive that a more deliberate process 
woud be preterable, and tilat a method 
Of iustruction, mm seme other respect sy 
materaliy ditterent, would furm physi- 
Cians far Whore trustworthy. "Thus opi= 
P the medical 
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societies could, I dare say, testify that I 
expressed; and every thing that [ have 
since seen of practice and of literature 
has tended to confirm it. After a lapse 
of vears, and without the smallest com- 
munication, it is satistactory to find the 
associated faculty and their correspon- 
dents concurring to make it the basis of 
a legislative measure, and certainly with- 
out being actuated by the least ill-will 
towards any medical school in the uni- 
verse. 

“] know not whether any impartial 
person, after seriously reflecting upon the 
surest way of advancing in so dithcult a 
study, ever surveyed the medical classes 
at Edinburgh, Le would see that per- 
petual bodily hurry which is generally at- 
tended with a good deal of confusion of 
mind, No sooner does the college hour- 
bell toll, than the audience rush out in 
full stream, leaving the last word half 
finished in the mouth of one protessor, 
nota few fearing lest they should miss 
the first words of another. Will you cail 
this mere juvenile ardour? ‘The young 
men there were generally, and doubtless 
stllare, earnest in their pursuits: but it 
was a common feeling, that each at- 
tempted too much at once; and if it be 
true, that figures and hues which are to 
jasc, must be laid again and again on the 
mind, with pauses between to allow them 
to fix, somewhat as in fresco painting, 
this feeling would appear to be night. A 
calculation had been made, and the re- 
quired attendance distributed as well as 
possible through the three years. Consi- 
dering the number of professors, and the 
necessity for those, who were to trust to 
this school sulely,to attend certain courses, 
(as the anatomical, practical, and clim- 
cal,) two or three times; considering, be- 
sides, that the merit of ozflecturers will 
have claims upon the inquisitive, and that 
many had no other chance for acquiring 
* stiattering of natural philosophy and 
Hatural history, how could any student, 
and especially the most ardent, avoid at- 
tempting too much at once? The conse- 
quence Wes tou apparent. Our acade- 
ical architects, in their hurry to finish 
the structure, failed to lay a solid foun- 
dation.” 

It appears cvident, that Dr. Beddoes’ 
residence i Scotland did not prevent 
hin trom keeping his terms, and parti- 
ee : the ane of his own uni- 
ont yee! aid return, he again re- 
aan mM , embroke, and took his de- 
Ne ie manner, and at the tunes 
aready specitied. 
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It may be necessary to state here, that 
chemistry had always been a favourite 
study with the subject of this article; 
and that after having first viewed it, 
merely as a branch of medicine, he after- 
wards addicted himself to this pursuit, 
with a more than ordinary degree of 
avidity. His reputation, indeed, as well 
as liis acquirements, in this very elegant, 
and very useful departinent of human 
knowledge, must have been very exten- 
sive, fer in 1786, we find him acting as 
reader of chemistry to his “Alma Mater :”” 
there was no professorship of this kind, 
established at that period, or indeed 
until 1803, at Oxtord, although one had 
been founded so early as 1706, at Came 
bridge. 

In the course of 1787, he visited 
Frauce, and appears to have been for 
some time resident at Dijon. While at 
Paris, he of course became acquainted 
with Lavoisier, whose reputation was, at 
that period, at its height, and not only 
acquired his esteem, but also carried on a 
scientific correspondence with hin after 
his return, At the evening parties of the 
amiable and accomplished Madame La- 
voisier, his wife, he also saw some of the 
first company in the French metropolis, 
among whom were many who have since 
fisured in the political stage, and been 
swept away by the volcano, that soon 
after burst forth. Here, too, he beheld 
the first symptoms of that Revolution, 
which, after shaking France tu her centre, 
was destined to convulse the whole 
world. . 

That an ingenious young man, who 
with a liberal education had imbibed 
generous notions of both science and 
government, should be disgusted with the 
tyranny of the Bourbons, and the horrors 
of an arbitrary government, even while 
administered under its mildest forms, by 
a weak but amiable prince, is little to be 
wondered at. He certainly, like theu- 
sands, did experience great joy at the 
glorious prospect, which has since been 
so completely blasted; and who can 
blame him for witnessing with satistace 
tion, the first efforts of the French nas 
tion; who, in 1788, and 1789, in imitae 
tion of the English people in 16388, at- 
tempted a melioration of their political 
system. 

With ideas, such as, or at least similar 
to these, the mind of Dr. Beddoes be- 
came deeply imbucd, and it cannot be 
denied, that they had a considerable 
effect on his future fortunes, studies, and 
pursuits, Tn al! governments es 
the 
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ain upon the whole inclined to consider 
the Cxperiment as more curious than use- 
tul. It was, however, attended with one 

ciiect, that bas in the end proved highly 
favourable, as well as eminently beuc- 

foal to science; for it was the means ot 
introducing Mr, Davy to public notice, 
that goutleman having assisted Dr. bed- 
does, iu Constructing the apparatus, and 
perivimng pain Valiuus Cxperiments, 
« Wing the course of SIX months.” ‘Lo 
the hoaour of both parties, although they 


scparaicd at the end of this period, vi 


tey preserved an unbroken finuib 
ship, aud an uninterrupted correspou- 
deuce, with each other, wntil death 
siatched the pen out of the hands of one 
of them, and put an end to a connexion, 
founded on mutual regard. 

suall now endeavour in this place, 
to take a survey of the literary hte and 


labours of Dr. Beddoes, without any par- 


ticular attention, either to dates or sub- 
ject. 


Le is pretty evident, that for some time 
at le ast, he attempted, like the celebrated 
Dr. J. Jebb, occasionally to unite poli- 
tics with medicine ; and while acting as a 
physician, resolved not to omit those 
dutics which appertained to lim as a 
man. We accordingly trad him attending 
a comiuittee, which liad been convoked 
preparatory toa general meeting of the 
mhabiiants of Bris tol, during the progress 
of Mr. Pitt, and Lew d Grenville’s “re 
stiictive bills.” Soon alter this, (41796) 
al ede fan ss essay ol) the Public Me- 
ris of Sir. Pitt,” by ‘}nostas Beppoes 

1). printed tor Jose oh Johnson, St 
Pauls Churcli-yard. It is dedicated as 


$* fo the House of Commons, 
An Assembly 
Whose Acts for the last Twen ty Years, 

No wan 

Who ft. els for 

Asie, Africa, America, 
Or Europe, 
Can regard, 
Without the profoundest emotions.” 


As an datrod ictory motto to Chap. le 
he tollowiae cou let: 


-eacn pig within his proper stye ; 


s\ur into state Concerns let Doctors pry.” 
tT, | . eo ' } y 
in the course of this pamphiet, th: 


wutuor gives a sketch of the adimiuustra- 
tionot Lord North, and Mr. Pitt. The 


aciinent of Lue nation, tot he | itter of 


» sh dhe, U0 ; 
unt of the lteand sce 
Davy, will be foun 
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these, is attributed, 1. To his name 

». To bis “ high-flying” speec hes on the 
popular topics of influence and corrup- 
tions SS «In virtue of his youth, he 
egined credit for incorruptible imtegrity.’ 

1. His manner was adv antageois ; ‘he 
declaimed pompously, and when he rea- 
soned, he gave prools of a quick, discern- 
ny, and cultivated mind. His specehes, 

ith relation to his age, deserved distin. 
vuished approbation ; they obtained 
blind admiration, An hundred young 
men at school and college w ould, in an 
essay, have turned the common places on 
hberty and patriotism, with equal dex- 
terity, agamst the discoinfited conductors 
of the American war. But not one could 
have been so trained in the habit of ut- 
tering them promptly. Fluency of elocu- 
tion, however, does not appear to be 
more closely connected with wisdom, 

than facility or elegance of composition. 

. © By an act (the refusal of the oftice 
of clerk, of the Pells in Ireland, -) which 
as it night equally proceed from patriotic 
disinterestedness, and the lowest cun- 
ning, his future conduct cou!d alone 
render unegnivocal, he ea the 
faith of a credulous: people.’ “ Cer 
tain candidates for power iy he our 
displeas sure, and we, cool, dispassionate 
Ragishmen, teok their rival to our bo- 
som In pure despite.” 

In another part of this pamphlet, he 
exclains, “QO! superstitious nation! to 
whom an idol is necessary, though with 
the simple African thou ‘be reduced to 
worship a serpent, or a crocodile, with 
“ stupid: Egyptian © And soon after 
he adds: “it is uderate to assert, that 
nether Scipio, when he had deiivered 
Kome from ber most formidable riv al, nor 
Washington, the founder of ‘American 


5 


indepe ndence, received more enthusi- _ 


‘astic adoration than the ‘political adven- 
turer, whose patriotism rested on the same 
blus teriny evide “ice, as Bobadil’s valour.” 
In 1802 ,appe: aed “ Hygeia, or Essays 
Moral and Medical, on the Causes At 
tecting the Pesoual State of the Mid- 
dling and Affluent € lasses.” This work, 
which was printed at Br istol, consists of 
three Volumes, and contains a variety of 
papers on person: il prudence, and pre- 
Judices respectng health; on personal 
prude nee; British characteristics ; ; on 
a of te ay exercise ; cloathing; 
ShOO's; Infancy; a more advanced ages 
scrophulous constitution 3 con- 
sumption; liver complaints; gout; dis- 


or 
d vers, called Nervous 5 febrile contagious 
tai tes, Xe, Cec. 
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In 1808, he published “A Letter to 
the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, 
bart. PARAS. Ou the Causes and the Re- 
moval of the Prevailing Discontents, {:n- 
pertections, and Abuses, in Medicine,” 
with the following motto: “ Take P hysicy 
my or On this occasion, he appears 

» join in the “hue and cry raised 
against incompetent possessors of di- 
plomas,” and affects somewhat of that 
superiority over the M. D’s. of the ao 
tish metropolis, which they themselve 
are said to evince, “ while looking dott 
on the sons of Aberdeen, and St. Ant 
drew’s, with as much pride as was felt by 
Mars, ‘when he was seated at the rg hit 
hand of Jupiter.” 

Ile seems to think, that the usuai 
period of three years , required tor a de- 
cree in Scotland, is by | far too short, and 
wishes therefore to extend it, to five or 
six, whicli space of me, he supposes, may 
be usefully yemployed, in aseries of studics, 
of which the following is an outline. 

‘© First year. Dissection, anatomical 
lectures, reading, drawing, and compae 
rison of anatomical engravings with the 
objects in nature, Por relaxation, as 
much as for instruction, a course of che- 
mistry and elementary reading :—this for 
winter. In spring ¢ and summer, 2 Course 
of comparative anatomy, Gissection of 
animals, botany and physiological read- 
ing, uil the winter of the 

Second year.—Anatomy exactly as 
before, attendance on clinical lectures in 
surgery; if none are given, close study of 

surgical cases, paruc ula: dy of surgical Ace 
cidents at first; morbid anatomy practi- 
cally, by every opportunity from this time 
forward. In spring, summer, and au- 
tumn, practical chemistry, pharmacy, 
botany, materia medica, 

Third year.—In winter—Anatomy and 
surgery still; but external diseases now 
more than ace idents. Spring, summer, 
and autumu—Midwifery, mnedies ul juris. 
prudence, comparative anatomy, physi- 
olo EY and the other before-mentioned 
pwrsuits occasionally. 

Fourth year.—Anat: amy to be kept up, 
lectures on the practice of medicine, 
clinical lectures. Observation of medi- 
cal cases, and practical reading, to bea 
chicf occupation through this year. The 
student may pass if at Edinburgh, at least 
from October to July. 

Fifth and sixth years.—Close attend- 
ance on hospitals, with practical reading 
and lectures, at Paris and Vienna if ac- 
cessible ; otherwise in London, = During 
ihe autumn of tins or the preceding year, 
sulhe 
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; | assible, to be ensployed in 
itary hospitais, especially in 


<eoine time 
aitending in 
the feld. : 

During the simmers, oral instruction, 
as it best offers, in other brauches of na- 
tural history besides botany, 30 natural 
pl losophy, and in the speculative sci- 
ences, if 1 these last any lectures should 
prom se more than buoks. I ron none or 
the other, the acquisition of as many 
facts as possib le concerning the mental 
operations, should be considered as an 
essential part of the stock of the knows 
" ¥ re necessary to the physic in. 
ter this is the Doctor proceeds to ills 
, whether it is meant to tolerate 
the existing ieregolar practitioners, and 
lvertising quacks?” and “ whether the 
present race of regulars deserve to have 
ai unrestrained manopoly of the sick 
trade. secured to them by law? 

* What” adds he, * could invalids 
lose by the suppression of all quack me- 
dicines for consumpuon, while the regu- 
lar faculty is in snug possession of the 
hot-well, here by the side of the Avon? 
What is there in Godbold’s vegetable 
balsam, that this water cannot replace ? 
snd (aaith ia the gitt of St V incent fail- 
ine) have we not the atr of Chiton close 
nt hand, cringe its lf to us as presump- 
tive haw to —“ repulation ot the water? 
Should: ow the said water and the 
sardoa r to :> abun LAITY calculated to 
Sitistv aby cravings ot credulity ; cone 
sider a little, L beseech vou, the accom- 
modation of that part of the faculty, 


wiich is engaged m the great correspon- 
ding branch t inedical practice. This 
that hes i to be earned on bv cor 
Hosp Thess the term ois too 
large: hiots of two or three only. are 
Concer i ( rresponde nce. L hese 
} thie Clors, Sir, Uh uvh separated so 
widely as | Wow Vou att y TOMO, 
oOrmore so, syinpatiuze as tenderly. and 
ure »reseve one anober's ¢ = 
t tS, “4 5 mid, Ob whom 
we | + tor 
} i aoc _ ti 
’ ; t i 
Clie th I f ' 
j > > ‘ t 5 
1) t « ‘ ct 
} . 
«\' to 1}- 
‘ . 1 | ' | 
pus Goce 
\ . 4 ~ . 
‘ V4 } | ai ic 
\ t And when the 
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patient 1s dead and disposed of, the re» 
ceiving party you know, may never be 
ayaln ‘distressed by the sight of any of 
the family. Ile prescribes the retore, 3 
way his triend had done before him, ad- 
ding ot course, SO much per di ly of the 
said Hotwell water, which, [ repeat it, 
may be considered as a worthy substitute 
for any quack composition ever put to- 
gether. Sv it goes on, until the jaws of 
the patient are either locked by death 
or despair.” 

He maintains, that the whole art of 
Hotwell physic, may be acquired by any 
person in three days, as 1t consists of 
nothing more “ than a little vitriolic acid 
for the night sweats, chalk mixture for 
the bowels, poppy syrup, or that favour- 
ite nostrum the black drop, or what you 
please of the like, for the anodyne.” 

It is well hagen that the extreme 
heat which took place during the Autuinr 
of 1805, occasioned a great mortality 
among the labouring classes, who were 
exposed to its influence i in the open fields. 
This civeumstance gave birth to a hu- 
mane panspbiet, by Dr. B. entitled 
& Good Advice for the Husbandman in 
Harvest, and for all those who labour 
hardin hot perthes; as also, tor others 
who will follow it in Warm Weather.” 
From this we learn with equal sorrow 
and surprize, that the people in the 
‘happy vale of Gloucester” indulge in 
harvest debauchery to such an excess, 
that it has been proved “ a Severn man’s 
stomach will hold just nineteen pints!” 
Flas scene of mebriation excites the pa- 
ternal anupadversions of our author, who 
discants on the advantages of sobriety, 
and clearly demonstrates that the drink 
one day exhausts more than the sober 
exertions of three.” He observes, that a 
het sua and a long day’s hard labour are 
Sure to produce a fever, which instead ot 
being €1 gga Ly 'y Strong potions of aie 
andecyder, onght on the contrary to be 
kept down thin diluting liquors. He 
rccolmmends also, “that no one should 
SWal rs ut Once an excessive quantity 
of cold water, or stand much in a stream 
Y cool air, while wi rest, and growing 
ss and fess warm, after being drenched 
With sweat.” 


li, August 1808, he transmitted two 


hvdrophabia, which were lmsert- 
eu 3 the sate Medi 7 and Phvsical Joure 
. eptember; in the number for 
» appeared another papery 
ving amaccount of some dissections: 
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Mutor to that; 
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Of his other literary labours, we have 
only time to enumerate the title pages, 
viz. ; 

1. The History of Isaac Jenkins. 

9, Instructions for Persons of all Ca- 
pacités, respecting their own Health and 
that of their Children; which, like the 
former, passed through many editions. 

5, Manual of Health; and 

4. Kesearches concerning Fever. 

We must here conclude the life and 
literary career of this extraordinary man, 
atthe sametime, ‘The physician whose 
mind was ever on the stretch, to extend 
the confines of medical science, and dis- 
cover efficacious remedies for the relief 
of others, at last became a patient him- 
self, He had for some time anterior to 
his death, exhibited manifest symptoms 
of dropsy, but never considered his end 
assonear. Lis dissolution perhaps was 
hastened by the rigour of the present 
winter; for he complained frequeytly of 
cold at his extremities, and had actually 
sent ta London, for an ingenious me- 
chanic, who had undertaken to warin his 
apartment to an equable temperature, 
by means of steam. His death occurred 
on the 24th of December, 1808, and on 
being opened, it was clearly discernible 
that the machinery had been woru out, 
and that the animal functions were ne- 
cessarily suspended, from the progress 
of disease. The left lobe of the lungs 
was found to be in a morbid state, and, 
as might have been easily predicted, a 


lodgement of water had also been 
effected, 
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Thus died, after he had attained the 
fifty-second, or fitty-third year of his life, 
Thomas Beddoes, a man who possessed 
a warmth, a zeal, an ardour for thé pure 
suit of medical science, Which had sel- 
dom been equalled by any, and’ was 
assuredly excelled by none, [lis whole 
lite was devoted to experiment, co enquiry, 
to correspondence with men of talents, 
and to the instruction of himself and 
others. He possessed a fine genius for 
poetry, and had the happy faculty of 
viewing every subject on its most bril+ 
liant side. His language was glowing, 
figurative, and sometimes even sublime. 
He despised quaekery, and pretensions 
of every kind; and was decustomed to 
detect and expose these to the fuil as 
freely 1m lis own as in other professions. 

In all the social relations of life, his con- 
duct uniformly bore testimony to the ex- 
cellence of his heart; fur Ke was a good 
friend, a good father, and a good hius- 
band. A few years since, he married 
Miss Edgeworth, a lady of a respectable 
literary family in Ireland, by whom he 
has left tour children. 

Further particulars of bis life will be 
speedily published under the auspices of 
his friends :—a work, which, if written 
with ability, cannot fail to be productive 
both of amusement and instruction. 

It is to be hoped, a portrait of Dr. B. 
has been in some way obtained, for it was 
one of his peculiarities, to refuse the 
frequent solicitations of some of his best 
triends to sit for his picture. 
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[Communications to this Article are always thankfully received. ] 
YET 


THE CHRISTENING OF AMERICA,- 
ao important event occasioned in 
its day a ridiculous disturbance. 
The French, out of spite to the Spaniards, 
and with their usual officiousness and 
vanity, christened it Francia Antarctica, 
pretending that they were the first disco- 
rcrers, under some lord of Villagagnon. 
(“Sub Villagagnonis Domino,” says Po. 
veaech. Insulas. 3. p-162.] This attempt 
perished in the bud: but others arose, 
“ho christened it the Land of the Holy 
Cross : by mistaking the appellation of 
Brazil, given to it by Cabral, upon the 
ncovery, for the whole continent.— 
John Barros, Decud.i. 1.5. ¢. 2. Pet. 
Danaziz.Diat. 5. de car. Hist. c. 2. f- S33. 
Slowury Mac. No. 181. 


Anton,-de San. Roman, 1.1. Hist. Indic. 
Orient. c. 11. p. 57, grievously lament, 
that this term Brazil, (on account of 
the wood for dying,) superseded the term 
“ Land of the Holy Cross;” and observe, 
that it perhaps happened by the cunning 
of the devil. Borrellus (De Reg. Catholic.) 
contended that it ought to be styled O Jis 
Curolinus, from Ch. V. and this because 
Isidore, Pereira, Mantua, and a varicty 
of authors were agreed upon this point, 
that to give names to nations and places 
was a peculiar privilege of kings and 
dukes. The majority, however, were for 
calling it the New World, ‘This gave birth 
to acalumny upon mother Earth, that 
she had many sisters, i.e. that there were 

more 
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more worlds than one im the universe : 
which was vehemently attacked, upon the 
authority of Aristotle, Jeroma, Isidore, and 
many more. James Pontanus (Progym- 
nas. p. 315.) ventured tu say, that his 
sufurmation was not sutficient to deuo- 
minate it the other quarter of the world, 
for which be inet with due punishment. 
After much dispute, the vulgar both 
weuld and did call it Americu, which the 
learned adopted upon the authority of 
Quinctilian, 1. Insut. Orator, Utendum 
est verbo ut nununo cur publica forma sit, 
not, however, without precautionary quo- 
tations from Alliatus and Brechwus, in 
Rub. de Verbor. Signuftcut. and others re- 
lated by Gutierrez, lib. 5S. Pract. Quest. 
lia num. 152. Meron. Cevall. Commun. 
Opin. v. 1. 2. 409. and Mar. Burguy de 
Laudinw, p.i. ¢. 1. num. 24, 25, Xe. all 
of whom had taken jatinite pains to me 
form the public, that the vulgar were not 
in the habits of taking much trouble 
about the exact iterpretation and mean- 
ig of words. 
RUISCELLUS. 

This man, lib. 2, dedle Imprese, fol. 28, 
contends, that the iiscription, “ Plus 
Ultra,” upon the pillars of Hercules, 
which Charles assumed m his arms, 
should be read ‘ Plus Outre,”"—a sapient 
improveinent 


ALPHONSO ALBUQUERQUE. 

This tamous Portuguese commander 
had formed an tdea, by the help of the 
Abyssinians, to turn the streams of the 
Bile by a shorter cut into the Red Sea, 
that so he might render Fgypt, because 
it was inhabited by the ‘Lurks, quite 
barren. This idea ts loudly applauded 
nV Alattewus, SN Hast. Ind. 


GASPAR SANCTIUS, 
This man thas paraphrases the verse 


| Isarah, ‘f Every valley shall be exalted, 


every hill n iow, the crooked strait, 
and rough places plain.” The low depth 
of valles shall be raised by a rampart 
throwu up, and the ground heaped toge- 
ther: on the other hand. 
be lowered, by throwing 


ot rcks: 


Ade 


the hills may 
down the tups 
and what is crooked may 
be made straight by arule: and what is 
g bbo s and un qual may be levelled into 
a plain.” =-This commentator is 
of those wi 
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JEWS. 

Ant. Nafdus Quast. Prectiz. No. 20, 
notes, that it was, about 1551, much in 
vorve inthe Ecclesiastical State, for indi- 
viduals to seize the children of the Jews 
and christen them vz ed arms. 

ROYAL APosTLEs, &c, 

Orosius, |. 7. c. 14. says, that the 
Goths, Huns, &c, invaded Italy, by an 
impulse of Providence, that they might 
be converted. Boscus de rgh. Eccles, 
says, that ‘Liridates having vanquished 
the Armenians, compelled them to be- 
come Christians. He adds, that the 
Burgundians and Franks became so, 
through a vow made if they were suc- 
cessful in a batde. Charlemagne forced 
the Saxons into Christianity. Rhegin, 
Evinh. and Aimoin, No. 785, Dubras 
orus, c. 5. 1. 6. Helmodius, |. 6. c. 16. 
19. 24. say, that Otho the Great thus 
converted the Bohemians. So also Bo- 
leslaus, king of the Poles, (see Arnold, 
1.7. c. 9.) converted the Prussians. So 
Waldemar, king of the Danes, she Iu- 
giani. (fTelmod, 1.1. c. 43, 1. 2. c. 12. 
13.) So Isid. Hist. Gothor. zra 650, 
notes, that the emperor Heraclius, Sise- 
bert, king of Spain, and Dagobert, king 
of France, compelled the Jews to be 
baptized. Soour Alfred forced Guthrun 
and the Danes. Medina de Restit. 
9, 27. and Johan, Azorius Instit. Monal. 
1, 8 c. @4. and others say, that baptism 
was the usual condition of granting quar- 
ter to infidels, 

DEFENDER OF THE PAITH—ATHANASIUS. 

The Hist. Eccles. 1.10. and Tiber. 

Decianus. d. 1. 5. c. 12. n. 28. say, that 
Alexander bishop of Alexandria, when 
walking inthe street, saw a Jew boy nam- 
ed Athanasius,playing at bishop,and chris- 
tening other children ; through which he 
compelled them all to persevere in the 
Christian faith: and thus it happened 
that Athanasius became a very great 


ec 


ide: Propugnator,” Defender of the 
Faith. 
ABNANAM a DOCTOR—DOCTOR, TITLE OF. 
This, as a degree, commences with the 
12 cent. but Lucian in Dea Syria, notes, 
that there were publics hospites among 
the Assyrians, called Doctores, because 
they narrated and explained all things. 
Accordingly ,Peneda de Reb. Talom.|. 3. 
c. 27. num. 3, says, the very hospita- 
lity of Abraham shows that he was 3 
doctor.” See Joseph. Antiq: i. c. 16. 
Fuseb. Prep. Evang. 1.9. c. ult. 
MANDEVILLE AND THE SEVARAMBIANS. 
_A circumstance, which the writer here- 
of is enabled to communicate, will at 
once 
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once decide the controversy (see vol, 
xxvi, p. 17. 224.) respecting Dr. Mande- 
yille’s being or not being the author of 
the History of the Sevarambians. | 

I am possessed of a copy of this work 
in Low Dutch, (quarto, sinall size,) trans- 
lated from the French into that language 
by G. v. BReEKHUYZEN, embellished 
with many curious copper cuts, printed 
at Amsterdam, for ‘Timotheus ten Hoorn, 
bookscller, in the Nes, (a street so nained) 
1682. According to the biographical dic- 
tinnaries in common use, Dr. Mandeville 
died in 1738, about the 63d year of his 
ace: if so, he must have been born about 
1670; and it is admitted that he gradu- 
nted at Leyden in 1691. 

The Dutch edition is divided into four 
parts only ; the fourth is called, the fourth 
and last part, and concludes with relating 
the return of the fictitious Captain Siden 
to Smyrna. Perhaps a fifth part was 
atierwards added, previous to the publi- 
cation of the second English edition in 
1716. Jumy Dutch copy, each of the 
four parts has a separate title-page, with 
the same date, 1682. In the preface, 
(page 1) Virgilius is styled bishop of Co- 
lorne (not of Salzburg). 

The writer of the letter inserted in 
Vol. xxvi. p. 224, will, I am persuaded, 
excuse my taking the liberty of submit- 
ting to his consideration, whether his own 
judicious remarks in the last paragraph 
will not warrant a conjecture that the 
real author of the History of the Seva- 
rambians was the learned professor he 
there mentions. With respect to time 
aud other circumstances, nothing appears 
in the accounts extant of Bayle’s life 
that renders such a supposition impro- 
bable. 

THOMAS-A-BECKET. 

The clergy befure the 23d Henry IT, 
Were, in fact, greater_sufferers. than the 
laity ; for they had no remedy at common 
‘aw, their own punishments not going 
beyond excommunication, for the mur- 
Cers of any of their own body by laymen. 
o absurd was Becket : and so his own 
murderers escaped with their lives. Pro- 
idence punished him in his folly. 

HENRY THE SECOND 
prodigious memory, and was in 
habits of quoting and applying past 
“vents in regulation of his conduct, 
men STEPNEN. 

Ns King was one of the best land-sur- 
*eYeurs in the kingdom : and first put land- 
+, &C. upon a regular footing, 

_ . SiR HENRY SAVILLE, 

: He is said to have had a great respect 
‘the persons of his students, and to 
i 
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the 
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have rejected Admiral Blake, then of 
Wadhain, from a fellowship of Merton, 
on account of the lowness of his sta- 
ture. 

EDWARD THE SECOND. ; 

Adam Tarlton, bishop of Hereford, is 
said to have been the great engineer and 
contriver of this king’s murder. Fuller 
says, that when he preached before the 
queen, then in pursuit of her husband, 
his text was, the words of the sick Shu 
namite, “ My head, my head,” —a curious 
text. It was notso: but the real one 
was striking ; ‘ I will put enmity between 
you and the woman”—a most blasphe- 
mous and detestable application, and de- 
livered from the pulpit ! 

ARMS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Said to have received the addition of 
the daggers from Sir William Walworth’s 
punishment of Wat Tyler’s insolence. 
It appears from a stone near Runnymede, 
bearing the date of 1235, that they were 
blazoned with daggers at that period. 

BATTLE OF TOWTON—YORK AND LAN- 

CASTER. 

This was fought between the houses of 
York and Lancaster March 27, 1461. 
Twenty-eight thousand were killed, From 
1455 to 1485, more than seventy thou. 
sand perished. 

SPALATO, 

This was a Romish archbishop, a pre« 
tended proselyte, who obtained from 
James I. the deanery of Windsor, Lie 
was very fond of persuading others to 
charitable actions, but would give nothing 
himself. Upon an application to the 
chapter of Windsor, one of the prebends 
answered “ Qui suadet, sua det.” 

JEHOVAH. 

This word was first introduced in the 
translation of the Bible in 1541. Bishop 
Sparrow, says Peter Salatinus, had 
brought in the pronunciation and writing 
of it, never before used or heard of ia 
any language. 

NATHANAEL IN SCRIPTURE, 

Tle is the same apostle as Bartholo- 
mew—Bar-Tholmai, the son of Tholmai, 
St. John always calls him Nathanae!, the 
three other Evangelists Bartholomew. 

MARTIAL. 

Menage says, that there is no Latin 
poet whatever in whose works there are 
so many things as might occur in conver 
sation as in his. 

HYPERBOLFS. 

The following is the fine definition of 
the legitimate hyperbole, translated from 
the Latin: “ Aithough every hyperbole 
exceeds credit, it ought never to surpass 


moderation. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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ON THE NEW YEAR 1809. 

[T° the ‘ong catalogue of time that was, 

Anott er vear is added! 

Count the various changes of the recent year 

Wiichio che pale of my immediate view: 

The frecuent opening graves which met my 
eve 

And som~ | knew who went ~o ggmant them: 

The irequent pang which modest worth en- 
dur'd 

Submissive to the power which gave the 
wound 

But with it gave a balm that wound to heal; 

Count allthe mercies which have mildly shone 

On undeserving memeand ah! remember 

How ott the children of affliction pass’d me 

With looks which spoke the sufferings that 
they fele, 

Strarcers tohealth, and journeying tothe tomb! 

Then all my follies—all my wanderings count. 

This done—to count the brilliant lamps of 
nigot 

Or sands that form the wide-extended beach 

Do not despair! 

Such is the large amouat of human frailty, 

Ano ever varying are the scenes ot life! 

To-day, meridian splendor==to-morrow’s sun 

May rise beclouded, and may set in storms !— 

Has Love entwin'd its silken band around 
thee > 

Hias Hope erected temples near thy heart? 

And hast thou learnt the music of the mind, 

And all the symphonies of sweet content? 

Yee envious Death delights to burst those 
bands 

To undermine the pillars of our hope, 

‘Lo ada to sufteriags, by a long remembrance, 

Hy fixing in our hearts, and in our chambers, 

@ peauteous picture of departed worth! 

And mark how sure does dire mistortune 
pierce 

With double vialence a wounded breast, 

How sarrows love to congregate together, 

find, lent, gather up the rankest weed 

Phat ever grew upon the world’s wide com. 
mon : 

And while their victims close the feverish eye 

The hayeard Sisters ja igh, and in the cup 

OF! lite alreagy nausecua to the sense, 

Iniuss some new, some untried bitterness, 

W bich the half-slumb'ring wretch er’e long 
must drink ! 

Put why should Virtue feel such pains severe, 

Wore Vice ren ces in his bigh career, 

Ti namredtu! he of man, still mare of God, 


Vet prosperous gales fill all his earthly sails, 
And hesith and honours ever on him wait? 
And why should cruel Devastation sweep 
- tens Of Chousands trom the map of lite; 

i 


. (heir Bumb.e toil and lowly awel- 
lin ' 
Fonmgit Ambirion’s battles? Ver Pity saw 


™ sn! -* ‘ } 
@c mency grie!, and heard the moans respon- 
“ve 








When these poor men were torn from those 
they lov'd; 
Yet Pity saw the little pratlers weep, 
And heard them lisp—‘* Father will come 
again!" — 
And could not Pity intercede with Heaven 
To hush contending nations into peace ? 
For Pity trembles for the orphan train 
And deeply sighs to hear a widow’s name. 
Ah! these are myst’ries but a future day 
Will solve the mighty problems, and remove 
The barrier; where the human mind must halt 
Pondering on mere conjecture. 
Enough tor me to know thereis a God 
That orders allthings well—delightsin Virtue, 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 
I'll usher in the year with new resolves 
In Virtue’s cause—J’ll leave the provinces 
Where the soul pines among an alien race 
Where fruits are seldom seen, or flowers bloom 
To cheer the passing stranger! 
I"l] often muse upon the hour of trial 
When I must bid adieu to eyery friend, 
And trace a dreary solitary road—- 
This thought will mend the heart and raise 
the soul 
Above the gaudy trifles which allure 
The gay and thoughtiess children of a day; 
Who live regardless of a future morrow, 
Nor ever look beyond life’s narrow border! 
But stay—another year has just begun— 
My resolutions in the rear already ! 
Perhaps, e’re long, so distant will they be 
While fam marching thro” a dangerous clime 
That I can never join my strong reserve 
Retreat cut off, and death before my eye 
—Todie, they say, is noble--as a soldier== 
But with such guides, to point th’ unerring 
road, 
Such able guides, such arms and discipline 
As [ have had, my soul would sorely feel 
The dreadful pang which keen reflections gives 
Should she indeath’s dark porch, while life 
was ebbing, 
Receive the judgment, and this vile reproach— 
“Long hast thou wandered in a stranger’s land, 
A stranger to thyself and to thy God; 
The heavenly hills were oft within thy view 
And oft the shepherd call’d thee to his flock, 
And call'd in vain!—A thousand monitors 
Bade thee return and walk in wisdom’s ways. 
The seasons, as they roll'd, bade thee return; 
The glorious sun in his diurnal round 
Beheld thy wandering and bade thee return; 
he night, an emblemof the night of deathy 
Bade thee return: the rising mounds 
Which toldthe traveller where the dead repose 
In tenements of clay, bade thee return: 
And at thy father’s grave, the filial tear 
Which dear remembrance gave, bade thee re- 
turn 
And dwell in Virtue's tents, on Zion’s bill! 
—Here, thy career be stay’d, rebellious man ; 
Long hast thou liv'’d a cumberer of the ground. 


Millions 
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Millions are shipwreck’d on Life’s stormy 


coast, 
With all their charts on board, and powerful 


ai é 
Because their lofty pride disdain’d to learn 
The instructions of a pilot, and a God! 


MarTHA-,- 
Eee 
TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. 


[Upon the banks of the Clyde, Mr. Todd of 


Glasgow hav erected a temple to the me- 
mory of the late Mr. Fox, and under his 
bust by Nollekins, arethese beautiful lines 
written by Mr. Roscoe. ] 


(CHAMPION of freedom! whose exalted 
mind 
Grasp’d at the general good of human-kind! 
Patriot! whose view could stretch from pole 
to pole, 
And whilst he blest his country, lov’d the 
whole! 
a 


CANTATA. 


IMITATED FROM CARLO MARIA MAGGTy,y 


BY MARIANA STARKE, 
Scene, an unfrequented island—==Time day-break. 


SEQUESTER*D isle! of Peace the smiling 


cell, 


Where birds and flow’rs and Zephyrs only 


dwell; 
Enchanting spot! rich in Seclusioa’s charms; 
Here far remov’d from Folly’s wild alarms, 


Compass’d with waves, unseen by human eye, 


Methinks I range a tenant of the sky. 


No more by Passion’s chains bound down to 


earth, 
My tow’ring soul asserts her heavenly birth; 
Views mercies numberless around her shine, 
And soars to claim her heritage divine. 
But see! the sable shades of night retire 
Th’ horizon blushes deep with crimson fire=m 
Aurora rises from the sparkling floods, 
And thus salutes the tenants of the woods. 
AURORA. 

Birds, begin your dulcet lay ! 

Flow’rs, your various sweets disclose! 
Zephyrs, see, "tis dawn of day! 

Banish, banish dull repose ! 

BIRDS. 

Lovely goddess of the morn, 
Who, on dewy pinions borne, 
Com’st to chase Night’s shadowy gloom, 
And those choral woods relume 

With renovating light ; 
Again thou giv’st us to behold 
Fields of ether ting’d with gold, 
Boundless tracts, where sportive we, 
Bless'd with love and liberty, 

May wing our joyous flight. 

AURORA. 

Wherefore, flow’rs, your praise with-hold ? 
Haste! your fragrant leaves unfold! 
Haste to glorify that Pow’r 

ho, after midnight’s torpid hour, 

enovates your faded hues, 
And feeds you with ambrosial dewse 


Original Poetry. 


FLOWERS. 
When thy torch with dazzling light, 
Put the modest stars to flight; 


_ We Lilies, Vilets, Eglantines, 


Daisies, Snowdrops, Jessamines, 
Breathe to thee our thankful song}; 
The listning Hours the strain prolong, 
As round the blazing car of Day 
Swift they wend their sportive way. 
All our joys of thee are born, 
Bounteous Goddess of the Morn; 
And to thee alone we raise 
Melody of grateful praise. 
AURORA. 

Mirthful Zephyrs, ye, who fly 

To wake the tardy Hours, 
Rouse the feather’d Minstrelsy, 

And ope the fragrant flow’rs ; 


- Ye, whom toil-worn mortals seek, 


When sultry heats appal; 
Listen! hear Aurora speak, 
And answer to her call. 
ZEPHYRS. 
Breath of yonder slumb’ring Sea, 
And tender sighs from heav’n are we3 
Sent, celestial nymph, to shed 
Delicious odours round thy head. 
CHORUS. 
We Zephyrs, Birds, and op’ning Flow’rs, 
Join our voices, strain our pow’rs, 
To hailthe swift approaching Day, 
To pour the tributary lay. 


Hail Aurora, bounteous fair! 
Hold!—The pealing notes forbear! 
See! while yet we sing, she flies, 
To spread her light o’er distant skies. 


ie 


THE FOUR SISTERS. 


[N distant days, as legends tell, 
Midst deep embow’ring shades did dwell 
A youth who shone so rare, 
That all the nymphs and graces sigh’d, 
In beauty, taste, and fancy vied 5 
To be his fav’rite fair. 


Amongst the rest, four sisters came, 

With qualities well-known to fame, 
To hold his heart in thrall ; 

So various were their pow’rs to win, 

That, had it not been counted sin, 
He might have chosen all. 


The first was smiling, young and fair, 
With such a mild engaging air, 
Such sensibility, 
That she was call’d among the swains, 
Who fed their flocks upon the plains, 
The maid of tender eye. 


Her robe was of the softest green, 

And twining midst her hair was seen, 
The pale narcissus flow’r; 

The earliest off’rings of the year 

She brought with most assiduous Carey 
To deck her Strephon’s bow’r. 


The snow-drop, as her bosom chaste, 
With native down-cast beauty grac’d 
The primrose of the vale 5 


The 
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The \ oe? of T: rian dye, 


WwW 


h ch with her bre ath was said to vie, 
Whose odour f 


livd the gale. 


Original Poetry. {Feb. 1, 


Yet she had some capricious wiles, 
And oft amidst her sweetest smiles, 
Her tears would copious fall ; 
Porhansto try how she might move, 
By this soit art his heart to love, 
Whom she ador’d of all. 


Intruth, he felt each charming grace, 
Which sported in her lovely face, 

And tears so sweetly mild; 
If but some fav'rite lambkin stray'd, 
some tender youngling wanted aid, 
For she was mature’s child 


Her voice with melody replete, 


So varied wild, and simply swee 


The vouth, when list’ning to the strain, 


. 
‘? 


Touch'd every feeling breast 5 


W ould teel a not unpleasing pain 


Disturd his won 


ited rest. 


But near her steps, attendant stray"d, 
By some belicv'd a lowelier maid, 
Mere regular of fcature ; 
ir softest dream, 
wuld we'er have founda fairer theine, 
A more enchanting Creature. 


TI 
Co 


1 poets, in the 
poets, 
} 


A vesture in the lightest taste, 
Lose flowing from her slender waist, 


Clasp'd by an azure zone ; 


M 
in 


The gayest wreath, by fancy twin'd 
Ol various rose, a! 


yw'd by the gentlest breezes aid, 


*racetul indul 


With sunny tu 


Half shaded, h 


alions yy! WJ 


’ 
ufe snon 


vy ° . 
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d myrtle your 


‘s 
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The besuteous poll hot her brow, 


Gave to her check 


A cceper, richer shade 
; ’ 


1 lovclier glow, 


Sometimes, in rustic garb bedight, 
With rake in hand and footstep light, 
She would her fav'rite lead, 


Where new-mown hay, in rows so neat, 


Filling the air with fragrance sweet, 
Adorn'd the smiling mead, 


Whate’er her dress, so §2y her ity 


So 


; 
fancitul, $0 ce 


No mortal cou 


bonair, 


id resist her ; 


But al! ‘twas beauty of that Cast, 


a 


oOorignt, t 


. ‘} o} 
Ir pascsc withe 


ry 


very zephyr. 


1 1s line far tv last, 


Next } ne wit!) laughing eye, 
And lovely locks of aub IMM Cyn, 
Crow atwisted vine > 
Lux lispensing round, 
\\ ; “= x 4 
, 4 Us» 
And sung >y all the nine. 
T - *) » } } 1) | A of. ® 
ne ¢ ~l HEF CHEEK Cely'¢ 
* 
A wi yny softness vied, 
Hern the ruddy cherry; 

H-: . Kin of nut drc nue, 
] woe t tie streamilets }! Cy 
lay 3 in ti r course so merr 
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To heighten ev'ry native grace, i 
To light her eye, to paint her face, 
And thus had ta’en her thither. 


Her jacket was with russet ting’d, 
With grey and yellow deeply fring’d, 
So short as might be seen; 
Two lovely ancles full in sight, 
So neat, so taper, and so white, 
And witching too I ween, 


Young rosy lads, and damsels fair, 
Were ever her distinguish’d care, 

And they too lov'd her dearly ; 
Follow’d her steps where’er she stray’d, 
In sunny mead, or chequer’d shade, 

With song and glee so eheerly. 


Attended by this lovely train, 

She brought fresh off’rings to her swaie, 
A rich and golden treasure, 

Of ripen’d harvest’s rosy store, 

With which her Jap was running o’er, 
Abundant beyond measure. 


And toast of all, appreach’d a maid, 
Who seem’d to want no foreign aid, 
To render her alluring; 
While bland good humour’s pow’r alone, 
Through each expressive teatgire shone, 
A sympathy ensuring. 


‘ 


No lively chaplet bound her brow, 
O: eclantine of vermil glow, 
With jessamine entwining ; 
A simple fillet, of adye, 
Yoo suber toattract the eye, 
Spoke her quite undesigniag,y 
Yet, to endear the social hour, 
Of mental graces she had store, 
And wit that could inspire; 
Yet so well-temper’d was with love, 
That without wounding it could move, 
Each wili to its desire. 
Reading she jov’d, and could recite, 
With taste and feeling exquisite, 
And cadence ever sweet ; 
And oft by music’s me!ting pow’rs, 
She sooth’d her fav’rite’s pensive hours, 
And charm'd his lov’d retreat. 


But all in vain, each charmer try'd. 
To be the chosen happy bride, 
Or this all-pertect creature, 
Perhaps too easy was the prize, 
Ot pleading beauty, in his eyes, 
So strange is human nature, 
Had he with difficulty soughr, 
He'd been perchance more surely caught 5 
But thus to he invited, 
Though elogueace and grace were theirs, 
And loveliness dissolv'd in tears, 
To courte-was to be slighted. 
What could be done but to repose, 
Where "twas so difficult to chooseam= 
So giving each a ball, 
Wriich tokens of regard contain’d, 
He ever from that time remain’d 
In triendship with them all. 


Neriwich. 


. Jj. wee. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JANUARY. 


a 
2s 45 the List of New Publications, cuntuined in the Monthly Magazine, is the 
"ONLY COMPLETE LIST PUBLISHED, and consequently ihe only ore 
thut can be useful to the Public for Parposes of general Reference, it is requested 
thut Authors and Publishers will continue to cononunicate Notices of their Works 
( Post paid ), and they will always be fatihfully inserted, FREE of EXPENCE, 
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AGRICULTURE. 
CROSBY’s, Grazier’s, Steward’s, and Cattle, 
keepers, Memorandum-book for 1809. 
S3. od. 

The Practical Norfolk Farmer, describing 
the Management of a Farm throughout the 
Year 5s. bds. 

ARTS, FINE. . 

The Antiquarian and ‘fopographical Cabi- 
net, Vol. 1V. containing 50 plates, 15s. 

‘The British Gallery of Engravings, No. 1V. 
gl. vs. large paper, Zl. 12s. 6d. 

Engravings from original Designs, by Da 
Vinci, the Caraccis, Claude, the Poussins, Ra- 
phael, &c. By John Chamberlaine, keeper of 
the King’s drawingsand medals, No. V1. 21. 2s 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The British Encyclopadia. By William 
Nicholson, 6 vols. 8vo. Gl. 6s. bds. 

‘The English Botanists’s Pocket Companion. 
By James Dede, 4s. bds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
late Rev. William Wood, F.L.S. and Minister 
of the Protestant Dissenting Chapel at Mill- 
Hill, in Leeds. ‘To which are subjoined, 
An Address, delivered at his Interment on 
Tuesday, April Sth, and a Sermon on Occasion 
ef his Death, preached on Sunday April ivth 
1508; by Charles Wellbeloved. 

The Life of Princess Louisa, a Carmelite 
Nun, daughter of Louis XV. and Auntto Louis 
XVI. Kings of France. Translated from the 
french uf Abbé Proyard, 2 vols. 12s. 

The Lite of George Washington. By 
Aaron Bancroft, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Lite of St. Neot, the eldest Brother of 
King Alfred. By the Rev. John Whitaker, 
B.D. &vo. 103. Gd. 

Memoirs of William Paley, D. D. Rector 
of Bishopwearmouth. By G. W. Meadly, 8vo. 

The Memoirs of Count Joseph De Fuisaye. 
Vol. VI. 16s. 


DRAMA. 

The British Theatre; or A Collection of 
Plays, which are actedat the Theatres-Royal , 
Drury-lane, Covent-garden, and Haymarket j 
printed under the Authority, and by Permission 
of the Managers, from the Prompt-books. 
With Biographical and Critical Remarks, by 
Mrs. Inchbald. 25 vols. Royal igmo. Gi. 
its. Gd. 3; fine paver, 131. boards. 

Man and wife, or More Secrets than One, 
aceuedy in five acts. By J. Arnold, Esq. 
2s, 6d, 

__ EDUCATION. 
An English Grammar; comprehending the 


Principles and Rules of the Language; iilus- 
trated by appsopriate Exercises and a Key te 
the Exercises. By Lindley Murray. 2 vols. 
Svo.. 11. 1s. 

The Eton Latin Grammar, with Explana- 
tory Notes collected from various Authors. 
By William Mavor, LL. D. ds. 64. 

The Youth’s Preceptor; or Moral Condue- 
tor from the Academy to Manhood. ‘tao 
which is added, An Essay on the extensive 
Utility, Advantages and Amusement of Mathe- 
matical Learning. By David Morrice. 8vo. 6s. 

An Abridgment of the Latin Prosody made 
Easy; containing as much of the Information 
given on each Subject in the larger Work, as 
appeared Suited to the Use and Capacity of 
young Prosodians. By J. Carey, LL. D. 
12 mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which 
the four Principal Rules are illustrated by 
a variety of Questions, Geographical, Bio- 
graphical, and Miscellaneous. By Richard 

Chambers, 1s. 6d. bound. 

A complete Treatise of Merchant’s Ace 
counts, particularly adapted tothe Use of 
Schools. By R. L8ngford, Ss. Gd. 

HISTORY. 

The Chronicles of Hollinshed, comprising 
the Description und History of England, Scor- 
land, and ireland, with a general Index to the 
whole, 6 vols. royal 4to. 121. 12s, 

‘Lhe History of Barbadoes, from the first 
Discovery of that Island till the Accession of 
Lord Seaforth in 1801. By John Proyer, 4to, 
Al. is. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

Observations on an Eruptive Disease which 
has lately occurred ia the town of Sherborne, 
Dorset, after Vaccination. In a letterto a 
friend... By Richard Pew, M. D. of Sher- 
borne; Member of the Royal Medical and 
other Societies, Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 

The New Practical Family Physician; or 
Improved Domestic Medical Guide. Con- 
taining a very plain Account of the Causes, 
Symptoms, add Method of curing every Dis- 
suse incident tothe Human Body, with the 
most safe and rational Means of preventing 
them, by an approved Plan of Regimen, Air, 
and Exeicise. Adapted for the use of Private 
Families. By Thomas Furlong Churchill, 
M.D. Svo. 11s. bound, 

Reports on the Effects of a peculiar Regi- 
men on Schirrous Tumors and Cancerous UI- 
cers. By William Lambe, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

The Physcian’s Vade Mecum, By Robert 
Hoo. er, M.D, small Svo. 5s 
MILITARY, 
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56 List of New Publications. 


MICITARY. 

Essays on the Theory and Practice of the 
Art of War, including the Duties of Officers 
onactual Service and the Principles of modern 
Tactics. Chiefly translated trom the best 
French and German Writers. By the Editor 
of the Military Mentor. In three handsome 
volumes, with numerous engravings, 11. 16s. 
boards. 

Five Military Plans of, with References to, 
the Battles and Movements of the British 
Forces, under the Command of the Right Hon. 
General Sir Arthur Wellesicy, K.B. — Illus- 
trative of the Report of the Board of Inquiry, 
2s. od. 

A Treatise on Military Finance, containing 
the Pay and Allowancesin Camp, Garrison and 
Quarters, of the BritishArmy, 2 vols. 12s 6d. 

Scloppetaria, or Considerations on the Na- 
tur: and Use of Rifle-barrel guns, with refer- 
ence totheir forming the basis of a permanent 
system of national defence 8vo. 9s. 

Observatiuns on the Persecution of his Roy- 
al Highness the Duke of Kent, with an in- 
quiry into the abuses at ghe Royal Military 
College, Great Marlow By Picrie F. 
M‘Callum Esq. ¢s. 6d, 

The Military Cabinet, being a Collection of 
Extracts from the best Authors both ancient 
and moderny interspersed with occasional Re- 
marks, and arranged under different Heads, By 
Captain T. H. Cooper, half-pay Sith regi- 
met. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. royal paper 11. 7s. 

Thoughts on Libels and an Impartial In- 
guiry into the present State of the British army. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The East India Register and Directory, for 
1809. Ky john Matthison and Alex. Way 
Mason, of the Secretary’s Office, East-India 
House. 7s. 6d. 

Kearslcey’s Gentleman's and Tradesman’s 
Pocket Ledger, for the Year 140%. Ys. 6d. 
bound tn red. 

The Daily Journal; or Gentlemen's, Mer- 
chant’s, and Tradesman’s complete Annual 
Accompt Book, forthe Year 3809. 9 2s. Cd. 
bound in red, 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books, 
By the Rev. Win. Beloe. Vol. IIL. Svo. 9s. 

The BritishCicero; or A Selection of the 
most admired Speeches in the English Lan- 


guage; arrancea under three distinct Heads of 


Popular, Parliamentary, and Judicial Orato. 
ry, with Historical [ilustrations; to which is 
prefixed, an Introduction to the Study and 
Practice of Floguence. By Thomas Brown, 
ms Db 5 volumes OcCtAVO. il. Lis. 6d. 

A Practica! Treatise on Brewing, Distil- 
ling, and Rectification, with the Doctrine of 
Fermentation: in which the London Practice 

brewing Porter, Aley Table-beer, &c. is 
given; with the genuine Process of making 
pean and wholesale Rum, Brandy, and Hol. 

ands Gin, undistinguishable trom foreign; the 
Preparation of Made-Wines, Cyder, Vineg-r, 
A. By R Shannon, MD. +ho. 2b 12s od. 


1 of Moco . , : ‘ " 
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Bishop of Gloucester, to the late R. Hurds, 
D.D. Bishop of Worcester, from the Year 
1749, to 1770, left for Publication by the 
late Bishop Hurd. 4to. 11. 7s. 

Reliques of Robert Burns; consisting chief. 
ly of Original Letters, Poems, and Critical 
Observations on Scottish Songs. Collected 
and published by R. H. Cremec,  8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, held 
at Chelsea College, respecting the Convention 
in Portugal. Taken in Short-hand by a Bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple. 2s. 6d. 

The whole Proceedings of the Court of Inqui- 
ry, upon the Conduct of Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
relative to the Convention of Cintra. With 
an Introductory Account of the Campaign, 
and the Circumstances which led to that me- 
morable Convention ; and a Sketch of the Life 
of Sir Hew Dalrymple. By W. E. Tom- 
lins, Esq. Barrister at Law. 2s. 6d. 

Celebs in Search of a Wife: comprehend- 
ing Observations on Domestic Habits Man- 
ners, Religionand Morals. 2 vols. 12s. 

An Account of the short but splendid Cam- 
paign of the Right Hon. SirArthurWellesiey, 
K. B. preceding the Convention of Cintra, 
with three Military Plans, 3s. 6d. 

The Incontrovertible Proofs of the Forge- 
ries contained in Major Hogan’s Appeal, which 


_ will be given in Evidence on the Trial of the 


Informations filed by the Attorney-General 
against Peter Finnerty and a variety of others. 
” 

The Angler’s Manual: or Concise Lessons 
of Experience, which the Proficient in the de- 
lightful Recreation of Angling will not despise, 
and the Learner will find the advantage ot 
practising. 7s Gd. 

The Taraatula or the Dance of Fools 2 
vols. foolscap, 12s. Boards. 

The New London Family Cook; or, Town 
and Country Housekeeper’s Guide ; compre- 
hending directions for marketing, cookery in 
all its branches; making pastry and confec- 
tionery, pickling, potting, preserving; also a 
selection of valuable family receipts in dyeing, 
perfumery, &c.; instructions for brewing, 
making British wines, distilling, managing 
the dairy, and gardening. By Duncan Mac- 
donald, head cook at the Bedford Tavern, Co- 
vent-Garden. Svu. 11s. bound. 

Mentorian Lectures on sacred and Moral 
Subjects. To which are added some original 
Miscellaneous Poems. By Ann Murry 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Game of Chess. By J. 
Hi. Sarratt. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Cursory Remarks on a recent Publication 
entitled, An Address to the Public upon the 
dangerous Tendency of the London Female Pe- 
nitentiary. By Juvenis. 

A Fulland accurate Report of the Frial 
Parr v. Benson for Crim. Con. in the Court 
of King’s Bench, Guildbali, Loadon, the 20th 
December 1808, 

Remarks 
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Remarks on the Jacobinical Tendency of 
the Edinburgh Review, in a Letter to the Earl 
of Lonsdale. By R. Wharton, Esq. M. P. , 

Debates in both Houses of Parliament, in 
the Months of May and June, 1808, relative 
to the Agreement made by Government with 
Mr. Palmer, for the Reform and Improve- 
meat of the Post Office and its Revenue. 5s. 

Substance of a Speech which ought to have 
been spoken upon the Motion made in the 
House of Commons, by the Right Honour- 
able Henry Grattan, the 25th May, £808, 
«« That the Petition from the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland should be referred to a Commit- 
tee of the whole House.” 

A Statement of Facts relative to the Con- 
duct of the Rev. John Clayton, Senior, the 
Rev. John Clayton, Junior, and the Rev. 
William Clayton: the Proceedings on the 
Trial of am Action brought by Benjamin 
Flower, against the Rev. John Clayton, Ju- 
nior for Defamation: with Remarks. By 
the Plaintiff. 4s. 6d. 

Prostitutes Reclaimed and Penitents Pro- 
tected; being an Answer to some unreason- 
able Objections against the Tendency and 
Principle of the London Female Penitentiary. 
By William Blair, Esq. surgeon of the Lock, 
Asylum, &c. 

Remarks on a late Publication, entitled A 
Vindication of the Opinions delivered in Evi- 
dence by the Medical Witnesses for the Crown, 
ona late Trial at Lancaster. By James Car- 
son, M.D. 4s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of British Insects, 
with 36 coloured plates. Vol. XIV. royal 
Svo. 1l. Lis. 6d. 

Sixty-one Plates, representing about one 
hundred and fifty rare and curious ornamental 
Plants; elegantly coloured after Nature; 
from original Drawings. By Sydenham Ed- 
wards, Esq. F.L.S. 4to. 21. Ys 5 colouréd 
Ol. 13s. Gd. 

Montagu’s Supplement to Testacea Britan- 
nica, with 137 figures. 4to. 11. 10s. 

[OVELS. 

The Towers of Lothian; or the Banks o 
Caron, a Scottish Legend, 4 vols. 20s. Boards. 

Woman, or Ida of Athens. “By Miss 
Owenson. 4 vols. 12mo. 11 1s. 

The Bachelor. By Thomas George Moore, 
Esq. 3 vols. 15s. 

Leontina. Translated from the German 
of Augustus von Kotzebue. 3 vols. 15s, 

POETRY. 

Travelling Recreations, comprising a Vari- 
ety of original Poems, Translations, &ce. 2 
Vols. foolscap 8vo. 1, 1s. 

The Mother. In five books. By Mrs. 
West, toolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Porms and Translations from the minor 
Greek Poets and others ; written chiefly be- 
tween the Ages of ten andsixteen. By a La- 
ty. foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Gertrude of Wyoming and other Poems, 
Moxtuty Mac, No. 181. 
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By Thomas Campbell. 
boards. 
Lady Grimalkin’s Concert and Suppér, with 
coloured Engravings, 1s. 6d. 
The Minstrel. Book BI. beinga Continu- 
ation of Dr. Beattie’s Poem. 4to. 6s. 
The Council cf Hogs, a descriptive Po- 
em. Is. 
Poems on various Subjects. 
Wood, Esq. foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
_The Battle of Flodden Field. By Henry 
Webber, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 
The Garland, or Poems on various Sube 
jects. ByS. Sayer. 5s. 
The Pastoral or Lyric Muse of Scotland. 
In three Cantos. By Hector Macneill, Esq. 
Gio, 78. Gd. 


Medium 4to. 11. 5s. 


By Harry 


POLITICS. 

Detailed Substance of the late Overtures 
and Discussions between England, France, and 
Russia, Qs. 6d. 

A Letter to,Lord Viscount Castlereagh, on 
the Military Establishment ef the Country. 
By Samuel Bridge, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Arcanum of National Defence. 1s. 6d. 

) THEOLOGY. | 

Lectures on Systematig Theology, and on 
Pulpit Eloquence. By the late George Camp- 
bell, D.D. F.R.S. Ed. Principal of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons on Various Subjects and Occasions. 
By the Rev. Jolin Nance, M.A. Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, 8vo. 6s. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons, designed 
for parochial and domestic Instruction. By 
the Rev. Edward Cooper. 5s. 

Sunday Papers, addressed to Youth, onthe 
Importance of practical Religion, 3s. 

Sunday Reflections. By the Author of 
Thoughts on Affectation. 8vo. gs. bds 

Familiar Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Litany. By a Dig- 
nitary of the Church, crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Sermon preached at Lambeth Chapel at 
the Consecration of the Right Rev. William 
Lord Mansel, Lord Bishop of Bristol. By 
John Barlow Seale, D.D. 

A Form of Prayer to be used in all Churches 
and Chapels in England and Ireland on Wede 


~nesday the 8th of February 1809, being the 


Day appointed for a General Fast. 6d 

The Credibility of ehe Jewish Exodus dee 
fended against some Remarks of Edward Gibe 
hon, Esq. and the Edinburgh Reviewers. By 
the Rev. W. Cockburn, A.M. Ss. 64. 

A Sermon on the Equity of Divine Provi- 
dence, adapted to a General Fast, and preached 
February 17, 1808. By Jehn Pring, B. Ae 
1s, 6d. . ; 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of Cleveland, 
in the North Riding of the County of Yorks 
By the Rev. John Graves. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 
large paper, 21. 2s. a 

Jones’s History of Brecon, Vol. II. royal 
4to. 4}, 44s, 6d, , , 
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N our last we have given some account 
of the introductory lecture delivered 
at the Royal Institution by Mr. Davy: we 
mean im a subsequent number to take up 
the subject again, and to vive a full ana- 
lysis of the account of his discoveries, as 
read to the Royal Society, Incorporating 
with it such experiments and observations 
ws may occur to the writer by an attend- 
ance at the interesting and important 
lectures delivered every Saturday at the 
Royal Institution in Albermarle Street. 
We shall now proceed with an account 
of Mr. Knight's discoveries on the incon- 
vertibility of bark into alburnum. This 
accurate observer had already found, 
that the miutter, which COM puses the bark 
of trees, previously exists in the cells both 
of their bark and alburnum, in a fluid 
state; and that this thad, even when extra- 
vasated, is capable of chang mto a 
pulpous and cellular, and ultunately inte 
a vascular substance; the directian taken 
by the vessels being apparently depen- 
Aent on the course which the descending 
Quid sap is made to take: his present 
object is, to prove that the bark, thus 
formed, always remains in the state of 
Burk, and that no part of it is ever trans- 
muted into alburnum. ‘To ascertain this 
fact, he eratted several trees of the apple 
and crab kind, the woods of which were 
distinguishable trom each other by their 
colours; he then transposed similar por- 
vions-ot bark from one tree to another, 
and bound them up closely with a cover- 
Mig of cement. The interior surface of 
the bark of the crab-treg presented nu- 
merous sinuosities, which corresponded 
with Situidar inequalities on the surtace 
of the alburnum, occasioned by the for- 
her existence of many kateral ‘branches, 
Abe interior surtuce of the bark of the 
apple tree, as well as the external sur- 
face of the alburnum, was, on the con- 
trary, pertectly smooth and even. A 
vital uBiON soon tuvk place between the 
transposed pieces of bark and the albur- 
num and bark of the trees to which 
they were applied; and in the sutumn 
at appeared evident, that a laver of albur- 
mun had been, in every instance, furmed 
Beneath the transposed pieces of bark 
Which were taken off; and it appear- 
ed perfectly similar to that of the other 
parts of the stock, and the direction of 
the Wores wad veescds did not, in any de- 
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cree, correspond with those of the trang 
posed bark. 

in another experiment he scraped off 
the external surface of the alburnum in 
several sinall spaces, and in these spaces 
no union took place between the traus- 
posed bark and the alburnum of the. 
stock, nor was there any alburnum de- 
posited in the abraded spaces; but the 
newly generated cortical and alburnous 
layers took a sort of curved course round 
those spaces, and appeared to have been 
generated by a descending fluid, which 
had divided into two currents when it 
came into coutact with the spaces from 
which the surface had been scraped 
off, and to have united immediately be- 
neath them. In each of these — 
meuts, a new cortical and alburnous layer 
was evidently cenerated, and the only 
obvious difference in the result appears 
to be, that the transposed and newly- 
generated barks formed a vital union 
with exch other; and, if bark of any kind 
were converted into alburnum, it must 
have been that newly generated; for, 
adds Mr. Knight, it cannot be supposed, 
that the burk of a crab-tree was trans- 
muted into the alburnum of an apple 
tree; or, that the sinuosities of the bark 
of the crab tree could have been oblite- 
rated, had such transmutation taken 
place. 

The next experiments were on the 
shoots of an oak coppice, which had 
been felled two years; and in these Mr. 
K.was unable to discover any thing hike 
the transinutation of bark into alburnum. 
The cournencement of the alburnous 
layers in the oak is distinguished by # 
carcular row of very large tubes. ‘These 
tubes are of course generated ja the 
spring, and during their formation the 
substance, through which they pass, Js 
sott and apparently gelatinous, and less 
tenacious and consistent than the sub- 
stance af the bark itself; but, if the 
fibres and vessels of the bark became 
those of the alburnum, a creat degree 
ot sinilarity ought to be found in the 
organization of these substances. Mr. h. 


found no such similarity, and nothing , 


at ull, corresponding with the circular 
row of large tubes in the alburnum of 
the ouk, is discovered in the bark of that 
tree. These tubes are also generated within 
the interior surtaee of the bark, whlach 
18 
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‘; well defined; and, during their forma- 
tion, the vessels of the bark are distinctly 
visible, as different organs ; and had the 
one been transmuted into the other, their 
progressive changes could not have es- 
eaped Mr. Knight's observation. This 
eontleman asserts, that the organization 
of the bark in other instances does not, 
in anv degree, indicate the character of 
the wood that is generated bepeath it: 
thus, the bark of the wyeh elin i$ ex- 
tremely tough and fibrous; that of the 
ash, at the same age, breaks almost as 
readily in any one direction as in another, 
and presents very little of a fibrous tex- 
ture: vet the alburnam of these trees Is 
not very dissiinilar, and the one is often 
substitated for the other tm the construc- 
tion of agricultural instruments. 

Mer. Knight exammes and controverts 
the theories of Mirbel and Duhamel. The 
latter has shewn, that when a bud of 
x peach tree, with a piece of bark at- 
tached to it, is mserted ina plum stock, 
alaver of wood, pertectly simular to that 
of the peach tree, will be found, in the 
succeeding winter, beneath the inserted 
bark; but this experiment does not prove 
the conversion of bark into wood; for 
“the probable operation,” according to 
Mr. Knight, “ of the inserted bud, which 
isa well organized plant, at the period 
when it becomes capable of being trans- 
posed with success, appears to have been 
overlooked; tor L found that when [ 
destroved the bark which belonged to 
them uninjured, this bark no longer pos- 
sessed any power to generate alburnum. 
It nevertheless continued to live, though 
pertectly inactive, till it became covered 
by the successive alburnous layers of the 
stock ; and it was found, many years af- 
terwards, inclosed im the wood. — It was, 
however, still bark, though dry and Jife- 
less, and did not appear—to have made 
anv progress towards conversion imto 
wood.” From these, and from various 
other experinents, made expressly for the 
purpose, Mr. K. concludes, that bark is 
never transsmuted into alburnum. 

In another paper our author maintains, 
that the bark deposits the alburnous mat- 
ter, In proof of which he says, if the 
succulent shoot of a horse-chesnut, or 
other tree, be examined, at successive 
Periods in the spring, it will be seen, that 
the alburnum is deposited, and its tubes 
aranzed in ridges beneath the cortical 
vessels, and the number of these ridges, 
ut the base of each leaf, will be found 
‘0 correspond accurately with the num- 
ber of apertures through which the ves 
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‘ sels pass from the leaf-stalks into the in- 


terior bark, the alburnous matter being 
apparently deposited by a fluid which de- 
scends from the leaves, and subsequently 
secretes through the bark. Hence it 1s 
inferred, that the alburnum is thus de- 
posited; and an enquiry is mstituted re- 
specting the origin and office of the al- 
burnous tubes. ‘They have generally been 
considered as the passages through which 
the sup ascends, and, at their first forma- 
tion, they are always filled with the fluid, 
which has apparently secreted from the 
bark. They appear to be formed in the 
soft cellular moss, which becomes the 
future alburnum, as receptacles of this 
fluid, to which they may either afford a 
passage upwards, or sunply retain it as 
reservoirs, till absorbed and carried off 
by the surrounding cellular substance. 
From some decisive experiments Mr. 
K. thinks, that the sap does not rise 
through the tubes of the alburnuin, but 
through the cellular substance; which, he 
thinks, may give the impulse with which 
the sapis known to ascend in the spring; 
and, if it be thus raised, much of, it’ will 
probably accumulate in the alburfnum in 
the spring ; because the powers of vege- 
table life are, at that period, more active 
than at any other season; and the leaves 
are not then prepared to throw off any 
part of it by transpiration, And the 
cellular substance, being then filled, may 
discharge ® part of its contents into the 
alburnous tubes, which again become re- 
servoirs, and are filled te a greater or less 
height, i proportion to the vigour of the 
tree, and the state of the soil and season: 
and if the tubes, which are thus filled, 
be divided, the sap will flow out of them, 
and the tree will be said to bleed, But, 


Ras soon us the leaves are untolded, and 


begin to execute their oflice, the sap will 
be drawn from its reservoirs, and the tree 
will cease to bleed, if wounded. 

Mr. kK. further, observes, that the al- 
burnous tubes appear to answer another 
purpose in trees, and to be analogous, in 
some degree, in their effects, to the cav:- 
ties in the bones of animals; by which 
any degree of strength that is necessary 
is given with less expenditure of mates 
rials, or the imcumbrance of unnecessary 
weight ; and the wood of many different 
species of trees is thus made at the time 
very light, aud very strong; the rigid ve- 
getable fibres being placed at greater dis- 
tances from each other by the interven- 
tion of alburnous tubes, and consequently 
ucting with greater mechanical advantage 
than they would if placed immediately in 
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N our last we have viven some account 
of the mtroductory lecture delivered 
at the Royal Institution by Mr. Davy: we 
mean mM mn subsequent number to take up 
the subject again, and to vive a full ana- 
lysis of the account of his discoveries, us 
read to the Royal Society, incorporating 
with it such experiments and observations 
as may occur to the writer by an attend- 
ance at the interesting and important 
lectures delivered every Saturday at the 
Royal Institution in Albermarle Street. 
We shall now proceed with an account 
of Mr. Knight's discoveries on the incon- 
vertibility of bark into alburnum. This 
accurate observer had already found, 
that the matter, which composes the bark 
of trees, previously exists in the cells both 
of their bark and alburnum, in a fluid 
state; and that this fad, even when extra- 
vasated, is capable of changing into a 
pulpous and cellular, and ultunately inte 
a vascular substance; the directian taken 
by the vessels being apparently depen- 
dent on the course which the descending 
fmid sap is made to take: his present 
Object is, to prove that the bark, thus 
formed, always remains in the state of 
Bark, and that no part of it is ever trans- 
muted mto alburnum. ‘To ascertain this 
fact, he gratted several trees of the apple 
and crab kind, the woods of which were 
distinguishable from each other by their 
Colours; he then transposed similar por- 
bons-ot bark from une tree tu another, 
and bound them up Closely with a cover- 
fig of cement. The interior surface of 
the bark of the crab-treg presented nu- 
merous siuuosities, which corresponded 
with situilar inequalities on the surtace 
of the alburnum, occasioned by the for- 
ther existence of many kiteral branches. 
Abe interior surtace of the bark or the 
apple tree, as well as the external sur- 
tace of the alburnum, was, on the con- 
trary, pertectly smooth and even. A 
vital union soon tuvk place between the 
transposed pieces of bark and the albur- 
num and bark of the trees to which 
they were applied; and in the siutumn 
Benerth the ons Ct Fe ma eae 
which ec he ken’ off. pieces ot bark 
Wich were tiken off; dit appear 
pertectly sumilar to that of the other 
the yok 9 and the direction of 
tS wad veesels did hot, w any de- 
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cree, correspond with those of the trang 
posed bark. 

in another experiment he scraped off 
the external surface of the alburnum in 
several sinall spaces, and in these spaces 
no union took place between the trans- 
posed bark and the alburnum of the. 
stock, nor was there any alburnum de- 
posited in the abraded spaces; but the 
newly generated cortical and alburnous 
layers took a sort of curved course round 
thuse spaces, and appeared to have been 
generated by a descending fluid, which 
had divided into two currents when it 
came into coutact with the spaces from 
which the surtace had been scraped 
off, and to have united immediately be- 
neath them. In each of these — 
ments, a new cortical and alburnous layer 
was evidently generated, and the only 
obvious difference in the result appeus 
to be, that the transposed and newly- 
generated barks formed a vital union 
with exch other; and, if bark of any kind 
were converted into alburnum, it must 
have been that newly generated; for, 
adds Mr. Knight, it cannot be supposed, 
that the bark of a crab-tree was Urans- 
muted into the alburnum of an apple 
tree; or, that the sinuosities of the bark 
of the crab tree could have been oblite- 
rated, had such transmutation taken 
place. 

‘The next experiments were on the 
shoots of an oak coppice, which had 
been felled two years; and in these Mr. 
K.was unable to discover any thing like 
the transmutation of bark into alburnum. 
The coumencemeut of the alburnous 
layers in the oak is distinguished by # 
carcular row of very large tubes. These 
tubes are of course generated in the 
spring, and during their formation the 
substance, through which they puss, 1 
soft and apparently gelatinous, and less 
tenacious and consistent than the sub- 
stance af the bark itself; but, if the 
fibres and vessels of the bark became 
those of the alburnum, a great degree 
of similarity ought to be found in the 
organization of these substances. Mr. h. 


found no such similarity, and nothing , 


at all, corresponding with the circular 
row of large tubes in the alburnum of 
the oak, is discovered in the bark of that 
tree. These tubes are also generated withia 


the interier surtase of the bark, which 
18 
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is well defined; and, during their forma- 
tion, the vessels of the bark are distinctly 
visible, as different organs; and had the 
one been transmuted into the other, their 
progressive changes could not have es- 
enped Mr. Anight’s observation. This 
eentleman asserts, that the organization 
of the bark in other instances does not, 
in anv degree, indicate the character of 
the wood that is generated beveath it: 
thus, the bark of the wych elin if ex- 
tremely tough and fibrous; that of the 
ash, ‘at the same age, breaks almost as 
readily in any one direction as in another, 
and presents very little of a fibrous tex- 
ture: vet the alburnam of these trees Is 
not very dissimilar, and the one is often 
substitated for the other m the coustruc- 
tion of agricultural instruments. 

Mer. Knight exammes and controverts 
the theories of Mirbel and Duhamel, The 
latter has shewn, that when a bud of 
i peach tree, with a piece of bark at- 
tached to it, is mserted in a plum stock, 
alaver of wood, pertectly similar to that 
of the peach tree, will be found, in the 
succeeding winter, beneath the inserted 
bark; but this experiment does not prove 
the conversion of bark into wood; for 
“the probable operation,” according to 
Nir. Knight, “ of the inserted bud, which 
isa well organized plant, at the period 
when it becomes capable of being trans- 
posed with success, appears to have been 
overlooked; tor I found that when [ 
destroved the bark which belonged to 
them umnjured, this bark no longer pos- 
sessed any power to generate alburuum. 
It nevertheless continued to live, though 
perfectly inactive, till it became covered 
by the successive alburnous layers of the 
stock; and it was found, many years af- 
terwards, inclosed im the wood. It was, 
however, still bark, though dry and Jife- 
less, and did not appear to have made 
anv progress towards conversion ito 
wood.” From these, and from various 
other experiments, made expressly for the 
purpose, Mr. K. concludes, that bark is 
never transmuted into alburnum. 

In another paper our author maintains, 
that the bark deposits the alburnous mat- 
ter, In proof of which he says, if the 
succulent shoot of a horse-chesnut, or 
other tree, be examined, at successive 
periods in the spring, it will be seen, that 
the alburnum is deposited, and its tubes 
arranzed in cidges beneath the cortical 
vessels, and the number of these ridges, 
ut the base of each leaf, will be found 
'O correspond accurately with the numn- 
ber of apertures through which the ves 
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‘ sels pass from the leaf-stalks into the in- 


terior bark, the ulburnous matter bein 
apparently deposited by a fluid which de- 
scends from the leaves, and subsequently 
secretes through the bark. Hence it is 
interred, that the alburnum is thus de 
posited ; and an enquiry is mstituted re- 
specting the origin and office of the al- 
burnous tubes. ‘They have generally been 
considered as the passages through which 
the sup ascends, and, at their first forma- 
tion, they are always filled with the fluid, 
which has apparently secreted from the 
bark. They appear to be formed in the 
soft cellular moss, which becomes the 
future alburnum, as receptacles of this 
fluid, to which they may either afford a 
passage upwards, or simply retain it as 
reservoirs, till absorbed and carried of 
by the surrounding cellular substance. 

From some decisive experiments Mr. 
K. thinks, that the sap does not rise 
through the tubes of the alburnum, but 
through the cellular substance; which, he 
thinks, may give the impulse with which 
the sapis known to ascend in the spring; 
and, if it be thus raised, much of, it’ will 
probably accumulate in the albufnum in 
the spring ; because the powers of vege- 
table life are, at that period, more active 
than at any other season; and the leaves 
are not then prepared to throw off any 
part of it by transpiration, And_ the 
cellular substance, being then filled, may 
discharge 2 part of its contents into the 
alburnous tubes, which again become re- 
servoirs, and are filled to a greater or less 
height, in proportion to the vigour of the 
tree, and the state of the soil and season: 
and if the tubes, which are thus filled, 
be divided, the sap will flow ont of them, 
and the tree will be said to bleed, But, 
as soon us the leaves are untolded, and 
begin to execute their otlice, the sap will 
be drawn from its reservoirs, and the tree 
will cease to bleed, if wounded. 

Mr. kK. further, observes, that the al- 
burnous tubes appear to answer another 
purpose in trees, and to be analogous, in 
some degree, in their effects, to the cav:- 
ties in the bones of animals; by which 
any degree of strength that 15 necessary 
is given with less expenditure of mates 
rials, or the incumbrance of unnecessary 
weight ; and the wood of many different 
species of trees is thus made at the time 
very light, aud very strong; the rigid ve- 
getable tibres being placed at greater dis- 
tances from each other by the interven- 
tion of alburnous tubes, and consequently 
ucting with greater mechanical advantage 
than they would if placed immediately in 
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contact with each other. Mr. K. disco- 
vered, some time since, that the specific 
gravity of the sap mcreases during its 
ascent in the spring, and that saccharine 
matter js generated, which did not pre- 
viously exist in the alburnum, nor in the 
sap, as it rose from the root: these effects 
he now supposes to be produced by the 
air contained in the alburnous tubes. 

Mr.William Garrard has laid before the 
Royal Society the discovery which he has 
made of a new property of the tangents of 
three angles of a plane triangle, which 
may be thus expressed: “In every plane 
triangle, the sum of the three tangents of 
the three angles multiplied by the square 
of radius, is equal to the continyed pro- 
duct of the tangents.” From this Dr. 
Maskelyne was led to consider whether a 
similar property might not belong to the 
tangents of three arches trisecting the 
whole circumference of a circle, which 
he found to be the case; and he proves 
the truth of the proposition by supposing 
the circumference of the circle to be any 
how divided into three arches, A, B, C, 
and then, he says, “ the square of radius 
snultiplied into the sum of the tangents of 
the three arches A, B, C, is equal to the 
product of the tangents multiplied toge- 
ther.” . 

Dr. Reeve, of Norwich, having, some 
ew years since, In a visit to Switzerland 
and the neighbourmg countries, embraced 
the opportunity of examining yery mi- 
nutely into the causes of Cretinism, has 
lately presented the result of his enquirjes 
to the Roya} Society. He was led to the 
nvesygation, because cretinism is usually 
connected with goitre or bronchocele; but, 
upon attending to the facts, he tound, 
that the goitre isnot a constant attendant 
upon cretinism. The Cretin has fre- 
quently this disfigurement; his head js 
also detormed, his stature diminutive, his 
complexion sickly, his countenance va- 
cant and destitute of meaning, his lips 
and eye-lids coarse and prominent, his 
skin wrinkled and pendulous, his muscles 
loose and flabby. The qualities of his 
mind correspond with the deranged 
of the body which it inhabits 
hsm prevails. 


pon a minute eyami 
Cretins, 


state 
» and creti- 


nation of many 
Dr. Reeve found, that there 
Was ho necessary connection between 
tre and cretinisin; the latter often 
where there is no appearance of goitre: 
but, according to this gentleman, there 
4s @ Considerable similarity between cre- 
tuusm and the malady called rickets, 
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They both take place in infancy, are 
both characterized by feebleness of body, 
and, sooner or later, feebleness of mind; 
and they both affect males and females 
equally: but there is no convection be. 
tween persons afflicted with branchocele 
in England, and with rickets. To ac- 
count for cretinism, we are told, that the 
vallies, where itis most frequent, are sur- 
rounded by very high mountains: they 
are sheltered from currents of air, and 
exposed to the direct and reflected rays 
of thesun. The effluvia from the marshes 
are very strong, and the atmosphere hy- 
mid, close, and oppressive. All the 
Cretins,” says Dr. R, “which I saw, were 
in adjoining houses, situated jn a narrow 
corner of the valley, the houses being 
built up under ledges of the rocks, and 
ull of them very filthy, very close, very 
hot, and miserable habitations.” In vil- 
lages situated higher up the mountains, 
there are no Cretins to be seen; and even 
children, having a tendency to this dread- 
ful affliction, may often be cured by being 
remoyed from the valley to the mountain. 
Dr. R. contradicts the notion that has 
long prevailed, that the gojtre and creti- 
nism depend onthe drinking snow-water. 
The production of cretinism may, he 
thinks, be safely and fairly attributed to 
the bad quality of the air and the tood, 
the neglect of moral education, and other 
evils attendant on poverty. ‘The causes 
of this cruel disorder begin to operate 
upon the system soon after, perhaps 
even before, birth; the want of energy in 
the parent 1s communicated to the off- 
spring; the children become deformed, 
the growth and developemeut of the body 
are impeded, the abdomen becomes en- 
larged, and the clauds swelled in various 
degrees; and the powers pf the mind re- 
main dormant, or become entirely obli- 
terated, partly from want of proper or- 
gaumzation, and partly from the total neg- 
lect of every thing hike education. Dr. 
Reeve gives some drawings of the heads 
of Cretins, to shew that they diifer from 
the natural structure; hence, he adds, 
that there is no fact in the natural history 
of man, that affords an argument so qi- 
rect and impressive in proof of the jnflu- 
ence of physical causes on the mind, as 
cretinism. It shows, moreover, that the 
growth of every part is essentially con- 
nected with the conditions in which it is 
fit to exercise its peculiar functions; and, 
in this respect, it fares with the intellec- 
tual, as with the bodily, powers. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF THE FINE ARTS. 


The Use of all New Prints, and Communications of Articles of Intelligence, are re- 
quested, under coveR to the Cure of the Publisher. 





Portrait of Robert Waithman, Esq, S,Med- 
ley pinzit. E.Scriven sculpt. Published by 
Clay and Scriven, Ludgate Hill, 


O the admirers of this gentleman, 
T who are not confined to a small cir- 
cle, this will prove acceptable, as a foith- 
ful representation of the original. 


The Holy Bible, with Notes by the Rev. 
J. Hewlet, B, D. embellished with Engrav- 
ings by the first Artists, from the most ad- 
mired Productions of the great Masters of 
the various Schools of Painting. 


There have been many Bibles publish- 
ed with graphical illustrations in the 
various countries of Europe, and they 
have met with much success. In our 
own time and country, that of Macklin 
has been begun and carried on with con- 
siderable sple ndour, but its high price 
renders i6 unlikely to be very much g¢ir- 
culated, except among the opulent mem- 
bers ot the community. Other objecti- 
ons also have been made to it, in regard 
to the unequal merit of the designs; but as 
this is a charge to;which every such work 
must be liable, it need not be here inves- 
tigated. Mr. Hewlet’s Bible, in additian 
tu other advantages not immediately re- 
levant to the subject of the Arts, proposes 
to give, at the most moderate price, in 
every monthly part, six engravings by 
British artists of eminence, from pictures 
of established reputation, of the ancient 
school, on biblical subjects. The first 
part, or number, is highly deserving of 
consideration, and happy will it be for 


the credit of English engraving, if it shall ~ 


be surpassed in merit by the succeeding 
ones. The cheapness and excellence of 
French prints was formerly become almost 
proverbial, but the present work bids fair 
to rival them in bath points. 

The propriety of giving engravings from 
old masters, instead of employing our 
contemporaries, (whether they would 
or could produce better pictures,) shall 
not in this place be contended for ; 
suilice it to say, that the work answers its 
promise, and that the originals, here chosen 
to be engraved from, are of established 
reputation. The sound of great names, 
however, should not preclude examina- 
tion: it may therefore be fair to consider 
euch picture without relation to the names 


of the respective painters, and as if it 
had been the work of a living artist. 


1, The Murder of Abel. Gen.4,v 8. Paints 
ed by Andrea Sacchi, Engraved by J. Tay- 
lor. 

This picture is one of the most perfect 
works of art. The subject wis never 
more effectively told, Itis not Cain mur- 
dering Abel, when the passion of exces- 
sive anger w ould have predominated, and 
impressed the spectator with the ordinary 
feelings of terror, but it is that awful mo- 
ment, after the murder of his brother, 
when conyiction flashes on the mind of 
Cain of the enormity of his guilt. He 
looks up to offended Heaven with fear 
and despair. From the bursting cloud the 
voice of divine justice dooins him to pu- 
nishment, “ to be a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond in the earth;” and the murderer 
has already begun his flight. Holy His- 
tory does not say with what weapon he 
effected his fratricide; and the painter, 
unwilling to obtrude in any circumstance 
on the sacred text, has, therefore, con- 
cealed the hand which m: ay be supposed 
to hold the bloody instrument. The dead 
body of Abel is of « beautiful form, cor- 
rectly drawn, and skilfully fore-shortened. 
The solemn and gloomy back-ground is 
adinirably brought in aid of the general 
effect of the subject. 

Taylor’s excellent engraving of this 
picture, equ: uly studied and faithful to 
the original in every part, has obtained 
for him an additional wreath of credit. 
2.-The Finding of Moses, Exod. 2, v.5 & 6. 

Painted by Nicolo Poussin, Engraved by 

Fittler. 

The painter has chosen the istant 
when the child is taken from the water, 
and laid at the feet of the princ ess, one of 
whose female attendants is taking him 
from the man who is still in the water. 
The majestic simplicity of the Pr.ncess 
Thermeutis is admirably represented; 
her height and commanding appearance 
are well contrasted with that of her at- 
tendants. In the eageriess displayed in 
the attitude of the young woman, w ho is 
receiving the child, we recognize the 
emotions which would naturally agitate 
the sister af Moses, who appeis sladly 


to accept the care of her intant brother. 
Thus 
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Thus far all is well, end the story well 
told: but when Poussin leaves the sacred 
records, and wanders in the heathen iny- 
thology, by introducing m the same pic- 
ture an allegorical figure of the river-god 
Nilus. none (but the most blind and ob- 
stinate admirers of antiquity pean fail to 
condemn the impropriety and absurdity 
ot such an episode, i such a poem, even 
when painted by Poussin. Phe back- 
eyound is one of those fine combinations 
of architecture and romantic scenery, 
that, right or wrong, so beautitully et= 
hellish the pictures of this master. No- 
thine, however, is characteristic of the 
country and time in this example, but the 
pyramid ; and that is not strictly Fgvp- 
tian. Allits faults, however, weigh but 
as a hair aeainst the grandeur of its com- 
position, and the repose and elegant si- 
plicity which pervade the whole pictire. 

Mr. Neteolas performed his task with 
considerable ability, the beauty and de- 
heacy of his graver has seldom been ex- 
erted with more effect, and were Poussin 
alive, he could not wish for more justice 
than is here rendered to the merit of his 
work, In an equal size. 

8. Hagar and Ishmael, Gen.21, 17.  Paint- 
ed by Mola ( Pietro Francesco), Engraved 
by Vittler, . 

The engraver has here had to exercise 
his taleut on a more Huprouusing subject 
than the last; the pieture is in itself beau- 
tiul, but not every where adapted to the 
story. Ishmael appears to be in his last 
moments, and the inquietude of Ins mo- 
ther Hagar is well expressed; the scene, 
however, iy not appropriate. It is not 
sutherently ike a desert; the dwelling in 
the distance, though a considerable 
beauty in the lands« ape, detracts trom 
the terror of the scene. The engraving 
isin the same stvle of elegance with the 
torevoing, yy the ssune artist. 

4. St. John the Baptist, Matt. 3. v4 85, 
Pejnted by Nicolo Poussin. 


' Engraved hy 
ip \ ‘ ag! ° : 


‘Thos composition his a character ot 
SIMPLICITY truly wnalogous to the subject; 
ull the purties ure principals, there are neo 
Heedless uccessuries; each seems busied 
und convinced of the re cessity of the «i- 
Vine rite the Baptist is ehgaved ih, Old 
whd young, men, women, and children, 
on loot, oll horsehack, and hs water 
Hock to the important othee : “and the. 
dicnity of figure with which St. John j 
*hvestedk, pw Ole of the 
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forms, of anatomy, composition, expres- 
sion, in short, of all the requisites tor a 
great painter of histury, 1s no where more 
fully shewn to be possessed by Poussin, 
than in this picture. The engraving is by 
Neagle, and he has proved himselt to be 
no mean proficient in his art by this spe- 
cimen, which is very creditable to the 
British school of engraving ; though, if the 
atist would make use of finer strokes, 
and more delicacy in the figures of such ° 
small prints, the effect would be much 
improved. The fore-ground is well han- 
dled; the groupe, at the foot of the horse, 
may be considered to be the best. 


5. The Entombing of Christ, Matt. 28, v. 60. 

Painted by Crespi. Engraved by Heath, 

The composition of this picture is pleas- 
ing, and the light singularly and happily 
managed. The countenances of the se- 
veral figures (the two Marys, Disciples, 
&€c. Xe.) are expressive of the different 
feelmgs by which they are actuated. 
The tavourite Disciple Gn imitation of 
the artifice of the Greek painter, ‘Timan- 
thes, when he despaired of shewiag the 
full poignancy of grief) is represented 
veiling his face. 

‘The greatest merit of the engraving is 
in the principal heads, the tomb, and 
rocky scenery; the remaiming parts ap- 
pear to have been engyaven with less care 
and finishing, 


9. Thomas's Incredulity, John 20, v. 27. 
Painted by Rubens, Engraved by J. Neagle. 


The acknowledged eminence of Rubens 
In colouring is such, that it may, on some 
occasions, be almost said, that his first 
merit Is colourmg, his second—colouring, 
his third—colouring; and when that is 
taken from us, as in a copy of the engra- 
ver, we cannot tail of discovering faults 
that deterence to the great abilities of 
Rubens would tain conceal, but 


Veritas nihil veretur nisi abscondi. 


In this picture there is creat truth of 
natural expression in the heads of the 
Apostles, and the figure of Jesus suftici- 
ently indicates, from the holes in his 
hands and side, of whom the story is 
told; but the character is not sufficiently 
muyestic to indicate the Son of God. 
The drapery is heavy, and the drawing 
correct, in the right hand in particular. 

Che engraving is in a good stvle, and 
the forcible manner of Neagle is better 
suited to subjects of this size, than in the 
foregoing instunce. The head and hands 

of 
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of the younger apostle, and the bearded 
head next to him, arethe most worthy of 


pra 3x. 





Ow Saturday, the 7th ult. the Directors 
of the British Institution met at their 
Gallery in Pall Mall, for the purpose of 
adjudging the premiums offered tor the 
three best pictures, and a model, executed 
in the preceding year, in the four tollow- 
ing classes, vz. 

‘$st. For the best picture in historical 
or poetical composition, 50 guineas; 
which was adjudged to Mr. Geo. Dawe, 
for his picture of Imogen, trom Cymbe- 
line. 

2d Ditto, in fiuniliar life, the same sur 
to Mr. William Sharpe, for his picture of 
the Music .Master. 

3d Ditto, landscape, the same sum to 
Mr. J. Linnel, for his Landscape, with 
figures removing timber. 
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4th, For the best model in heroic ‘or 

oetic- composition; the same sum to 

Mr. S. Gahagan, for his model ef Samp- 
son breaking the Bonds. 

The above performances remain the 
property of the respective artists, The 
judicious spirit of rewarding native ta- 
lent cannot fail of accelerating the great 
object of this patriotic and useful institu- 
tion; namely, the establishment and per- 
fection of the fine arts m this country. 
There were no less than twenty-four can- 
didates for the different premiums. 





Erratum. In the Retrospect of last 
month, by a whimsical mistake of the press, 
the eminent surgeon, Mr. Carlisle, was ap- 
pointed Professor in Painting to the Royal 
Academy, a nomination to which Mr. Tres- 
ham probably would not consent. ‘Phe fact 
designed to be stated is, that Mr. Carlisle is 
elected Professor of Anatomy in the Royal 
Academy. 
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MN. RICHARD FOTHERGILL’S (SUNDERLAND), 
for a Machine for dressing Hemp. 
N order fully to explain his invention, 
Mr. Fothergill divides the whole ma- 
ehine inte seven parts; of which the first 
put or operation is to bruise, clean, open, 
und tree hemp trom its native husk, so as 
to make it fit for the subsequent pro- 
cesses; the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth parts er operations of the machine 
ure to dress and draw the hemp, and 
make it fit for spinning; the sixth part or 
vperation is, to spin the same into thread 
or yarn; aud the seventh and last part or 
Operation of the machine is, the twisting 
wud making the thread or yarn into ropes 
and cordage. ‘These several parts are de- 
scribed by figures, which cannot be in- 
troduced here, and of course it will be 
unpossible to do more than anneunce the 
invention as we have already done. 


_MR. JOHN DICKENSON’S (LUDGATE-HILL), for 


his Invention of a Cannon Cartridge Paper, 

manufactured ona new Principle, 

‘“* My invention,” says the patentee, 
* consists in the addition of a certain 
proportion of wool or woollen rags to 
the linen rags or other materials, con 
sisting of hemp or flax, that have hi- 
therto been made use of for manufactur- 
ing this kind of paper; by means of which, 
m consequence of the intermixture of the 
Woollen fibres with those of the hemp or 


flax, when the paper is lighted by the 
explosion of the powder in the gun, it is 
prevented from retaining sparks of fire 
after the flanne goes out; the mixture 
should consist of about tweefitths woollen, 
aud three-fifths linen, or some other fa- 
bric composed of hemp or flax. The 
hinen and the woollen should be washed 
and made into half stuff in separate en- 
gines, and afterwards mixed in their pro- 
‘’ proportions, and beat together in the 
Senden engine. But if wool is made use 
of, or woollen-rags that are of a very loose 
texture, they may, in that case, be washed 
in the sane washing engine with the linen, 
as well us beat off together m the same 
beating engine. The woollens require a 
soll, the bars of which must be so round 
or dull that they will not cut, otherwise 
any cluse-woven rags will be chopped up 
into small pieces; of course the roll must 
be heavy, or the process of making them 
only half stuff wiil be very tedious. The 
linen should be very strong and souud, 
and beat as wet, and at the same time as 
long, as possible, otherwise with the pro- 
portions mentioned above, the paper will 
not be sutticiently strong. The greater 
quantity of woollen there is introduced, 
the more effectually will the paper be 
prevented, hanging fire; but, as it con- 
tributes very little to the strength of the 
Paper, it would not be practicable to use 
a lasges proportion than what #% men- 
tioned 
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tioned above, except the linen 2g) 7 
were new, and particularly strong. i" 
the other hand, a smiuller quantity 

woollen would, ia less degree, produce 
the etlect of pre venung the paper none 
fire: while, from coutanung more Inell, 
it wauld possess greater strength ; bat I 
consider the above proportion itont eligi- 
ble, and combining (at the paper Is Pro” 
perly manufactured) a suthicie ut degree of 
strength, with the property ot not retat- 
ing fre. ‘The paper should be “ engine 
sized” with alum only, im the proportion 
of about ten pounds to oue hundred and 
twelve pounds of staff; and no oil or spl- 
rits of vitriol, or any other ingredients, 
should be put inco the engme. The pa- 
per should not be picked. Phas paper ?s 
adapted to be cured in the ustiel manner 
previdus to being made use of. 





MR. ARCHIBALD JONES (STEPNEY), for a Me- 
thed of discharging Colours from dyed 
Nilks. 
‘This invention consists in taking one 

pint of aqua forts, (uittric-acid, we pre- 

suine,) and diluting it with an equal quan- 
tity of water, thickened with flour, or 
any other substance, to such consistency 
as may be proper tor the blocks, with 
which the patterns are printed. After 
they are prmited, they are to be put into 
a steamung box, where they areto be con- 
tinued tll the discharge 1s brought out: 
they are then rinsed and dryed. 
Kemark.—We should very much doubt, 
it the speentication given by Mr. J. be 
sutherent to secure to lim the exclusive 
privilege, tit be contested by any one. 





CHARLES VISCOUNT DE vAUS'S (cuErsEay, 
fora Machine which will shew the Latitude 
end Longitude at Sea: it will also serve as 
a weighing and measuring Machine, Sc. 
The chief part of this machine is a hv- 

ae a which is a double box sus- 

pended one m the other, and supported 
y an axis or horizontal pivot, hollowed 
in the mside, which kee ps the two boxes 
perpendicular in all the motions of the 
~Lip. The inside box contains a sort of 
Cle} svdrn, or double sand-glass, furnished 
with one or two perpendicular scales ; by 
means of these scales, which cover two 
sutid-glasses, the weight of the sand, fall- 
ing in due proportion on the bottom one, 
we ts upon a spiral ring fixed perp ondicu 
larly im the topof the largest box, to which 
itis joined by some wires, and a hook 
piuced in the centre of each scale by 
theee means the weight of the sand falling 
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in a certain time, expresses upon a dial 
in front of the top box, and divided inty 
sixty parts; or minutes of a degree, the 
quantity of miles run by a ship accord: 
ing to its velocity. But the continual va- 
fiation of that velocity is expressed upon 
another dial placed upon the side of the 
frame, which supports the double box. 
A globe of an equal speeific gravity with 
the water is plinged in the sea, about the 
middle of the ship, which has a commu- 
nication with the inside of a room in the 
ship, where the hydroscope stands, by a 
cord or chain through a cylinder. A 
cofd or chain passing over a pulley or 
crank enters the tube or pivot of the 
boxes. In this tube the dain joins 4 
baud or rod of brass, which passes through 
a brass collar, in Which the sand descends 
from one glass to the ether. The band of 
brass has a longitudinal opening equal to 
the extent of the attraction of the globe 
upon another spiral spring, placed hori- 
zoutally in the same tube on the other 
side of the brass collar; so that the greatest 
velocity of a ship being suppesed to be 
twelve miles in an kour, the ship going at 
that rate, a globe of six mches in diame- 
ter cannot receive in the water a greater 
resistance than 12lb., or ilb. per mile, 
us the spiral spring. shews upon its rod. 
The rod of the spiral spring expressing 
12lb. or twelve miles, hot coming out 
the spring more than four-tenths of an 
inch tor that weight, or for that resistance 
of the water upon the globe than fhe lon- 
gitudinal opening made in the band or 
tod, which passes through the communi- 
cation between the two glasses, permits 
the sand to fall aécording to the ve- 
locity ef the ship, and stops it entirely 
it the ship is at rest. If this hydroscope 
is used on'land instead of the sea, or in 
a ship merely for a time-keeper, then the 
sand will always run at the same rate, 
and express regularly the time upon the 
interior circle of the dial divided in twen- 
ty-four parts, and it will be suffered to 
wid, that is, to turn the box or clepsy- 
dra every twenty-four hours. 

By the same principles of the weighing 
clock, the same dial which serves on the 
side of the hydroscope for weighing the 
resistance of the fluid, or the run of a 
ship, if this dial is taken separately, with 
its spiral spring, is a convenient machine 
to use instead of seales for weighing any 


commodities: it requires no weights, nor 
any other scal ' 


scales, ‘and is 
venient as it 


es; it never entangles like 
said tu be as sure and con- 
. AS it 1s ornamental. This ma- 
chine will likewise become an excellent 


perpetual 
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erpetual log when the globe is used with 
it. It may also be made to measure the 
strength of the wind, in which case the 
clepsydra might be used separately asa 
ood time-keeper. 44 
* The next part of the Count’s invention 
isthe elastic cable,for stopping the ship or 
etier vessel at sea, in order to calculate 


the alteration that such current can oc-- 


cusion on the course of the ship, as these 
elustic cables can be used in a small 
scale, with a boat, as well as with the 
ship. Hence maybe calculated the course 
of the ship. 

The Count deduces from the course of 
the ship the lee-way, which is accounted 
forin this invention for the longitude by 
the means of a little glass-tube, such as 
that fora barometer. ‘This glass-tube is 
fixed across the ship, to a little opening 
or valve on each side, very little under 
the level of the water: the centre af that 
rises perpendicular along the frame of the 
hydroscope, where a scale expresses the 
devree ot the lee-way of the ship by the 
water rising in that perpendicular glass- 
tube; in the proportion of the lee-way. 





MR. WILLIAM BELL'S, (BIRMINGHAM,) for 
making Pipes or Pumps for conveying Wa- 
ter and other Liquids. 

To obviate the objections made to 
wooden and metallic pipes for the con- 
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veyante, of water, &c. Mr. Bell has ob 
tained a patent for tubes of porcelain 
pottery, and other compositions which 
are vitriflable, and not liable to corrosion 
or decay. ‘These tubes are formed in 
such a manner as tht thei ends shall fit 
one within the other, and they are then 
made water or even air-tight by means 
of cements. It is recommended by the 
patentee, that the pipes should be ens 
closed in cast-iron pipes, or cases, to de- 
feud them from breaking by external ac- 
cidents, and from bursting by the internal 
pressure of the water. Mr. B. notices 
compound metals as being less corrosive 
than the real metals of which they are 


formed, and therefore adapted to the same 


use as his porcelain tubes: also tubes of 
thin wood, boiled or charred, for all 
which he claims the originality. 

Observation.—\We suspect he claims 
more than, if put to the test, he can jus- 
tify: we have seen pottery tubes inade 
use’ of to conduct water from the roofs of 
houses, we think, before this patent was 
sought for; and thin woolen tubes, 
though, by charrtng, less liable to cor- 
ruption, would be very inadequate to re- 
sist the pressure of water coining from 
any height: we doubt if the diiferent ex- 
pansibility of the iroa and porcelain 
would not occasionally be fatal to- the 
latter. 
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Six Serious Glees, or Hymns, for Three Voices, 
with an Accompaniment fe the Organ or 
Piano-Forte. Composed and dedicated to 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. by Mr. Fobn Ross, 
cf Aberdeen. 10s, 6d. 

“NUE words of these compositions are 


from the works of Dr. Watts, and 


are, properly speaking, hymns; we are 
therefore at a loss to conceive why Mr. 
oss has given them the appellation of 
glees. Hymns they really are; and the 
appropriate character of the music proves 
that Mr. R. considered them in that 
light while he was composing it. The 
nelodial part of the compositions is, ge- 
herally speaking, highly pleasing, and the 
combination every where correct and full; 
while the accompaniment is arranged 
with judgment, and greatly calculated to 
accommodate those who are unused to 
performance from more than two staves. 
<tr F. antasque, for the Piano- Forte. Composed 
by 7 ulian Busby, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 2s. 
Phe 0d is written to the title; but 
mn. fantastical, itis by no means ex- 


Moniuty Mac. No. 181. 


‘sant. Oddity without inconsistency, 


and surprize without discordancy, or in- 
connection, have obviously been the aim 
of the young composer, and he has suc- 
ceeded. Much natural beauty of idea is 
blended with the peculiar character of 
the composition; aud the effect of: the 
whole evinces abundant of taleat, as well 
as high cultivation of ear. 


The favourite Balad of $* Auld Robin Gray,” 
harmonized for Four Voices, with an Accome 
paniment for the Piano-Forte. By Dr. Fobn 
Clarke, of Cambridge. 3s. 

Dr. Clarke’s harmonization of this old 
and justly popular air is conducted with 
that science and knowiedge of choral ef- 


fect already so well evinced in many of: 


his former productions. The two grand 
objects in view in an arrangement of this 
kind are, to give the greatest possible 
fulness to the harmany, and to make the 
internal parts sing weil.. These requisites 
the doctor las accomplished, and thereby 
given to “ Auld Robin Gray” not only a 
novel but a more attracuve shape than it 
possessed before. 
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4 The Pairy,” « The Gipsy,” and 6 The Sbep- 
herd,” three Rendos. ‘The two frst composed 
by Mr Hock, ond the last by L. Jansen. 
Each 15. 64, 

Each of these little pieces has the 
advantage of an introcuctory inovement, 
and is conceived in that freedom and 
facility of style which forms the chief at- 
traction in compositions mended for the 
practice of juvenile performers. To the 
notice of such we recommend them. 
“La Fille Retrowvce,” @ Divertimento for the 

Piano-Forte. By Ff. Fiidom. 23. 

This divertimento consists of an an- 
dantino movement intvoductory to a ron- 
do, which forms the principal portion of 
the publication. Both movements are 
written with taste; and if not remark- 
able for their originality of character, are 
smooth and pleasing, and will not, we 
think. fail to attract the attention of the 
yenerality of piano-forte performers. 
A:dantine, Air 2 la Polenoise, ard Rend, for 

the P:ano- Forte. Com? sed and inscribed Fo) 

Miss Ycbnson, by N. Rolfe. 2s 6d. 

This polonoise and rondo are novel 
and pleasing in their subjects, and are 


characterized by a chain of idea and unity. 


of style, that bespeak both natural taste 
and a well-regulated judgment. The 
light and shade of the passages (if we 
thav be allowed the expre ssion) are softe 
ened into each other, and made produc- 
tive of a pleasing relief without incon- 
nechon, 

66 Pere shal! the Lower rece 2” Sane, with 
an Accompaniment Por the Piano- Forte. Com- 
posed by TM. Virtue. 23. 

The words of this song are froin Alar- 
mion, and are set to music with a tolera- 
bie degree of taste, and not without ex. 
pression. Some of the passages are par- 
ticularly interesting, and the fout-ensemble 
ss creditable to M. Virwwe’s talent in. bal- 
lad composition, 


‘ - oe Ase 9 , 'o: ; 4 

‘ vy pe AY, a favcurite Song, Teitien oy a 
Lady. Comps. d, qwith un stccompaniment 
See the Piano-Forte, by ‘F. Grosvenor, Or Panist 

f Pedd *] i 7 é = 

« ed imgton Chu t-* ls. 
1 his little song, by the ease and smooth- 

ness of its melody, does credit tothe taste 


nt the Composer. The bass iS well Choe 


sen, ancl the accompaniment is calculated 
tu heighten the geueral etiect. 


Nr. Lanza is about to submit to the 


public ® New musical work, under the 
tule of “ The Elements of Singing.” Jet 
sty Consist of three hundred 
Cupyi g iwo fori 9 volume 5, i 


tmo the primary rudiments 


nd 28 to con- 
vl fhe art, 
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progressive exercises for the voice, roles 
for the formation of the mouth and the 
recovering of the breath; and a variety 
of new airs, songs, duets, glees, trios, 
quartets, &c. calculated to improve the 
taste and execution of the vocal practi- 
tioners 

Dr. John Clarke, of Cambridge, is dig. 
tributing proposals for publishing, under 
the immediate patronage of his Majesty, 
“The Vocal Works of Handel.” The 
most popular of this great author’s Ora. 
torios, together with sejections from his 
various Anthems, are to form the subjects 
of the publication, the plan of which is 
uscfully and judiciously arranged, and will 
be best explained in the words of the re 
spectable and scicntific compiler.—** The 
vocal parts of the chorusses will be in full 
score; to which will be subjoined a se- 
parate part fer the organ or piano-forte, 
carcfully compressed from the whole 
score, which will melude the leading fea- 
tures of the istrumental accompani- 
ments, The alto and tenor recitatives: 
and airs will be printed in the treble 
cleff; and, for the accommodation of the 
ladies, the soprano, alto, and tenor parts 
in the chorusses, will likewise be trans- 
posed into the treble cleff, (it being the 
determination of the proprietors, that the 
C cleff shall nowhere be introduced in the 
work) and the whole will be so arranged 
as to enable four or five performers to 
produce the general effect, both of the 
vocal and instrumental parts.” 

The first number of Crofts and Greene’s 
Anthems, edited by Mr.S. Wesley, and 
published by Mr. Page, of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, has appeared; aud by the excel- 
lence of the paper, beauty of the engra- 
ving, neatness of the printing, and general 
correctness of the text, does great honour 
to the conductors, whose liberality, taste, 
and circumspection, will, we trust, be 
well rewarded by an extensive sale of the 
work, The uncommon elegance and clear- 
ness of the note, obliges us to award to 
Mr Balls, the engraver, his due share of 
our notice—iimer execution than he has 
exhibited in these puges we have never 
witnessed. ! 

Mr. Juiian Busby, who has lately taken 
the degree of bachelor in music at Ox- 
ford, is printing, by subscription, “ ‘hres 
Grand Syinphonies ior the Piano-Furtes 
with an Accompaniment for the Flute of 
Violin, and dedicated to J. P. Salomon, _ 
Esq.” Lhe manner in which these com 
positions are already spoken of by those 
professors and amateurs who have heard 
them, induce us ty presaze much honour 
ala protit ty ihe Mg ehUuS authar. 
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VARIETIES, Literary anD PHILosoPHICAL. 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
** Authentic Communications for this Article will almays be thankfully received. 





IEW, much-improved, and en- 
A larged edition, in twenty-cight vo- 
lunes, royal octo-decimo, is in the press, 
of Dre Mavor’s Collection of Voyages 
and Travels, and will speedily be pub- 
lished. The plates, instead of being de- 
signs by artists in the closet, will consist 
of copies from eee published in the 
original works, and the maps will be nu- 
merous and on a large scale. ‘The text 
of the principal works, as the Voyages of 
Anson, Byron, Wallis, Carteret, Cook, 
and Macartney, will be printed verbatim 
from the original editions, without vari- 
ation or abridgment, and many valuable 
works will be included which have ap- 

eared within the present century. 

The splendid work eof Mr. Ropert 
Ker Porter, representing the manners_ 
and costume of Russia and Sweden, and 
comprehending a Journal of his Travels 
in Russia, will make its appearance in a 
few days. 

In the course of the ensuing month 
it is expected that a volume, by Mr. 
Biactey, will be ready for publication, 
entitled, Memoirs of British Quadrupeds. 
This, which claims the merit of being an 
original work, and not merely a compi- 
lation from the writings of other natue 
ralists, will be illustrated with seventy 
engravings from original drawings, chiefly 
by Howitt, and in his best manner. All 
the species will be figured except three, 
of which it was found impossible to pro- 
cure authentic drawings; and there will 
be representations of every variety of 
dog, and of considerably more than. half 
the vayieties of English aattle, sheep, and 
horses. The anecdotes of the habits of 
life, instinct, and sagacity, are in this 
work rendered entirely distinct from the 
fescriptions. The latter are thrown into 
the form of a synopsis, on a plan some- 
what similar to that of Dr. Withering's 
botanical arrangement, aid inserted, 
with the synonyms, at the end of the yo- 
lume. It is intended that two volumes 
of Memoirs of British Whales and Fishes, 
illustrated also by a great nuinber of 
figures, shall shortly follow; and after- 
wards others of the birds, ampbibious in- 
Sects, &c, till an entire system of British 
Zoology, occupying about seven volumes, 
iscompheted. In this work, which has 

ci many years in preparation, every 


class will be rendered perfectly distinct 
from the rest. 

The Rev. O. Berrour, the gentleman 
to whom we are indebted for the admired 
papers under, the head of the Lyceum of 
Ancient Literature, has collected these 
papers as far as they have yet proceeded 
into a voluine, forming the first of three, 
the extent of his design on this subject. 

Mr. Lucas is preparing to publish the 
Travels of Humanius in search of the 
Temple of Happiness; an Allegory. 

Mr. Hitpitcu has issued proposals for 
publishing by subscription, the History 
and Antiquiues of Tamworth, 

Mr. Epcrwortn’s work on Profese 
sional Education, which will form a quarto 
volume, is far advanced at the press, and 
may soon be expected. | 

Mr. Smrru, of Dublin, has near! 
finished his History of the Germanic Eme- 
pire, which will be speedily published in 
two volumes, 8vo. 

Mr.JernninenamM will shortly publish 
a work, called The Alexandrian School; 
being a narrative of the character and 
writings of the first Christian professors 
in that city, with observations on the in- 
fluence they still maiatain over the esta. 
blished church. 

Mr. P. Tuompson, of Boston, will 
publish in the ensuing spring a small voe 
lume, embellished with engravings, to 
be éntitled, The Stranger’s Guide through 
Boston and its Environs, 

In a few weeks will be published, the 
first part of a Treatise of Arches, Bridges, 
Domes, Abutment and Embankment 
Walls, by Mr. $. Ware, architect. The 
authyr professes to show a simple mode 
of describing geometrically the catenaria, 
and to deduce his theory priacipally from 
that line. Sections of Trinity Church, 
Ely; King’s College Chapel, Cambridge ; 
‘Salisbury Cathedral, and Westminster 
Abbey, will be given, in corroboration of 
the principles advanced in the work. 

Dr. Dennison and Dr. Byam Dene 
Nison will commence theirsecond Course 
of Lectures on the Theory and Prac 
tice of Midwifery, and the Diseases of 
Women and Chidren, at the London 
Ilospital, on Monday, February the 6th. 

Several correspondents have addressed 
us on the subject of the important imili- 
tary invention described un our —- 
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for November, and it naturally excites 
turprise-and indignation, that our army 
jn Spam was not m possession of a spe- 
cies of ammunition which ensured de- 
struction to any army, however nume- 
rous, which might be opposed to it. We 
have the authority of the first: military 
commanders for this opinion, We are 
told, indeed, that General Beresford took 
Buenos Ayres with a single regiment by 
means oil ‘it > that Sir David Baird took 
the Cape Ly the same aid ; and that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley found it equally eftica- 
cious at Vimiera, where aa entire French 
vohy The 
reason why the army of General Moore 
was not supplic d with it ata tine when 
it might Lave decided the faté of Europe, 


| 
remus to be 


regiment was swept away hy it. 


but we tear 
“ there is something rotlea in the stale of 
Deamark.” This mvention of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Shrapnell, of the artillery, 
fultilsa prephecy of Frederic the Gieat, 
that the time woukl come when battles 
would cease to be deeided by the musket 
or bayonet, but would depend in their 
issue solely on the artillery. 

Dr. Sianciirre will commence, on the 
2d of February, a course of eight | 


\} mune & 


a.CC- 
tures on Cheunsiry, ws principles and 


, } . . , . i tt) ¥ Sy) he } 
— tions, at the huing’s -arilis Rovian, 
Chance Alley. 

The Rev, Dr. Vincent is preparing to 
publish the Greek text of Arrian’s Ladica 
ea inlet Wiad: S. .. ; 
aud the Periplus, with a translation, to 
accompany his comments orf those works. 
Lhe History of the Dissenters by 
Ni sare I 2 ee . id Lb 3 2. . ’ . 
vic: » DOGLE anne 9FNNET, iS In Suc” 
focwardiess, that the two first volumes 
Tay be ve ry soon expecte d. 

Mr. Wittram Rrenanrps has issued 
proposals fo publishing by Subscription, 
a llistory of Lyna, civil, ecck slastical, 
commercial, biographical, political, and 
military, from its foundation, about the 
first ave of the christian cra, to the pre- 


Sent time: luterspersed with occasional 
remarks ou such nation; 


ul occurrences as 
may serve to clucidate 


the real state of 


the town, a he ! 
| ', id a8 manners, characte r, 
' *y) . ’ \ , : 
goa cond) ion, uf LI Inhabitants at dif- 
ferent peri is* and pretaced 


i y an ace 


COUNT OL Us situation, barb 
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and navigation, the ancient and py dern 
: ve of mais, land, \\ sbenc h. and the 
= *, and whatever 15 mMost remarke 
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The Rev. Mr. BELoe is proceedin 
with the fourth and fifth volumes of Anec. 
dotes of Literature and Scarce Books, 
Atthe end of the fifth will be giveng 

eneral Index to the work. 

A Life of the late Dr. Beppogs has 
been undertaken, with’ the approbation 
of his family and friends, by Dr. Stock, 
of Bristol. 

The long-expected Reports of the Pre. 
ventive Medical Institution at Bristol, 
have been left by Dr. Beddoes in some 
degree of forwardness. They will be 
completed ard published as soon as pos 
sible by Mr. Kanie and Dr, Stock. The 
former of these gentlemen has been sur- 
geon to the institution since its come 
inencement ; and the Jacter has been cone 
nected with it since March, 1804. 

Messrs. Lrrcu and Sotne ny will sell 
by auction,during this winter and suc- 
cecding soring, the following hbraries 
aud collections ; of the time of each sale 
due notice will be given. 1. A very rare 
and curious collection of priuts and books 
of prints, the property of a gentleman, 
well known asa literary amateur, con- 
taining some rare portyaits, fae specimens 
of carly masters, and a large collection ot 
the works of Hieronymus Wierx, &c. 
2. The large colkction of botanical 
prints, drawings, and books of drawings, 
the property of the late Earl of Bute; 
compriring many hundred capital bota- 
nical drawings on paper and vellum; 
likewise all the plates, coloured and 
plain, ef the botanical works then ex- 
tant,forming a completepilustration of the 
Species Pl.ntarum. 3. A select collec 
tion of baoks; in’Greek, Latin, English, 
Iralian, and Spanisli, being a considera 
ble part of the library of the Kev. Mr 
Datens. 4. The library of Dr. James 
Sins, of Finshury-square. "5. The en- 
tire library of the late Earhof Clanzl- 
carde. 6. Part of the library of the 
late Lord Penrhyn. © 7, The library ot 
Sir Wm. Smyth, Bart. containing a very 
fine collection of classics, county histo» 
nies, &c. many on large paper. 8. Dr. 
Kitchener’s musical library, consisting of 
the complete works of the best compo 
sers; to which is added a small miscella- 
neous selection from his hbrary. 9. The 
library of James Stevens, Esq: of Ca- 
Merton, containing a very capital collec- 
tion of books on natural history, &e. | 

The following is an extract of the report 
of the committee to the court of directors 
of the Bast India Company, dated 21st 
December, 1808, on the subject of the 
Culnmiutice’s visit to the coliege at tlert- 
ford, 
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furd, for the purpose of attending the 
close of the third examination of the stu- 
dents, and for distributing the gold medals 
and other prizes, awarded by the college 
council ta the most meritorious and de- 
serving students, for their superior at- 
tainments in the several branches of 
Jearning during the past year. The busi- 
ness commenced with the reading of two 
Essays, the one composed by Mr. Molo- 
ney, and the other by Mr. Stokes, on 
«the Influence of Commerce upon the 
Character aud Prosperity of Nations.”— 
The compositions of both these gentle- 
men were highly creditable to their abi- 
lities aud intormation. Several of the 
students then gave specimens of their 
proficiency in Oriental learning, by read- 
ing and construing various passages from 
different authors, in the Arabic, Persian, 
Sanscrit, Bengalee, and Hindustanec lan- 
guages, A list of thenames of students 
whofhave distinguished themselves in Per- 
sian writing was then laid before the come 
miitee, and publicly announced ; as was 
also a list of those who excelled by their 
progress in the French language. Speci- 
mens of drawing were likewise submitted 
to the inspection of the committee, who 
acquaint the court, that in all these 
branches of instruction, a degree of ta- 
Jent aitd industry has. been displayed, 
equally honourable to the students and 
theiv teachers. The chairman previous 
to his presenting the prizes addressed the 
students. Ile expressed his gratification 
in performing the task which devolved on 
him, represented the importance of the 
stations which they would be called to fill 
in India, where merit would be the surest 
pledge 6f preferment ; communicated to 
them as a stimulus to equal exertion the 
case of Mr. Sotheby, lately a student at 
the college “here, “and “honoured with a 
goid medal at the examination, of 1807 
for his proficiency. in Oriental learning, 
and who had since received from the gu- 
vernor-general in Bengal a similar mark 
of distinction for his superior attainments 
Inthe same bravches there. The chair- 
man then presented the prizes as awarded 
by the college council:—gold medals to 
Mr. Moloney for his essay; to Mr. An- 
derson, jun. for his proficiency in San- 
serit; to Mr. Palton, jun. for Persian ; 
to Mr. Stokes, for classical  litera- 
ture; to Mr. Farish for mathematics ; 
and to Mr, Stokes, for political economy, 
history, and law. Books were presented 
to Mr. Stokes and Mr. Russell for their 
io i - the above mentiqned subject ; 
re Mir, Sullivan, for-his proficiency in 
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theology, &c.; to Mr. Parks, Mr. Ander- 
son, 3 fertivs, and Mr. Carter, for Ben- 
galieé; Mr Stokes, Mr. Anderson, jun. 
Sir James Home, Bart. and Mr. Mac- 
ween for Persian; to Sir James Home, 
Bart. and Mr. Young for Hindustanee; 
to Mr. Holland, Mr. Anderson, jun, Mr. 
Young, and Mr. Trail, for classical lite- 
rature; to Mr, Anderson, jun. Mr. 
Prinsep, Mr. Chase, Mr. Haig, and Mr 
Hyde, for mathematics; to Mr. Bayley, 
and Mr. Prinsep for political economy 
and history ; aud to Mr, Prinsep,and Mr. 
Bayley, for law. —The report concludes, 
with expressivus of the great satisfaction 
which the committee experienced at the 
proofs given at this examination, of the 
utility of the institution, and of the be- 
nefits likely to be derived from it to the 
company’s service. 

A species of wasp which builds its 
nests in trees has lately been observed 
in different parts of this country and 
was frequently met with during the last 
summer in different parts of the West 
‘Riding of Yorkshire. It appears to be a 
new introduction, and 1s supposed to 
have been brought across the Atlantic 
into some of thefperts on the western 
shore of the island, and 1s gradually 
spreading itself through the country. 
The trees on which the nests have beea 
most frequently observed, are the goose- 
berry and currant, and an instance of it 
has been met with on the coinmon elder, 
to which insects in gereral are averse. 
This species is smailer than the common 
wasp, but it is much less voracious, and 
less easily irritated. 

At the meeting of the Wernerian Na- 
tural History Society of Edinburgh. held 
on the {0th'of December, the secretary 
read a communication from the Rev. 


“Joun Fiemrne of Bressay, describing a 


narwhal or sea unicorn of the species de- 
nominated Le Narwal Microcephale, by 
La Ceptde, which had been lately cast on 
shore alive, at Weisdale Sound, in Main- 
land, the largest of the Shetiand Islands. 
The description was accompanied by a 
correct drawing of the animal, which is 
to be engraved, At the same meeting 
Dr. Octtvy, read a paper on the transi- 
tion green stone of Fussnet, in East Lo- 
thian, which besides much valuable mt- 
neralogical information, contained a sa~ 
tisfactory answer to the query proposed 
some time ago by Professor Jameson, in 
regard to the geognostic relations of the 
rocks of this tract of wore: The de- 
scriptions of the individual rocks and 
their general and peculiar geognostic re- 
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lations were detailed with ability; and 
the terest of the whole was increased 
by acute observations on the mode of 
examiving and discriminating rocks—a 
subject of great umportarce, particularly 
tw those who may be employed In exa- 
mining the mineralogy of a county. 

On the 12h and 19h of December, 
Wr. Sowensy, author of British Minera- 
logy, delivered his long promised lecture 
ov Chromatometry, at his house in Mead 
place, near the Asylum. This lecture, 
the object of which is, to point out a 
new and ingenious mode of ascertaining 
the arrangement, mixture, and measure 
of prismatic unts, and to shew their cor- 
respondence with material colours, was 
accompanied by an exhibition, mn which 
the prismatic tints were produced, as 
from the sun, moon, and stars; thesun as 
seen froin the different planets, and a 
productor, sixty feet loug, measuring an 
minite series: also the material and 
prismatic tints, formmg mixtures in union, 
with) the effect as from candies and tlam- 
beaus, anda sort of prismatic lumina. 
tion, with different lustres from metals, 
&e. The whole was elucidated by appa. 
ratas of a new and original kind, which 
promises to assist the philosopher in 
greatly extending our knowledge on this 
subject. Mr. Sowerby continues to re- 
peat the lecture every Monday, and has 
amiounced a work, illustrative of his 
discoveries. 

Sir W. Carers, Bart. has constructed 
a life boat on an improved principte, the 
beacting features of which, are, that she 
will not upset, sink, or be water-logged ; 
that she affords cabin room, and is like a 
man of war's launch, well built for row- 
ing, the oars not on a curve, but nearly 
ma nght line and low to the water, of 
which she draws littl. The description 
. this boat IS as follows :—her length is 
thirty feet, ber breadth ten. her depth 
three feet, six inches. The space be- 
tween her timbers is fitted up with pine 


wood ; this is done with aview to prevent 
the water k 


ot, 


' ging there: the pine wood 
s well caulked and paid ; she is buoved 
up by cight metal cases. four on each 
sule ; these are water tight, and indepen. 
Gent of each other. They wiil serve to 
huoy Up six tons, but all the buo 
parts of the boat, taken collective 
buey up ten tons. 
hy decked over, 


yant 
ly will 
Phe cases are sectire- 
and boarded at the sides 
with pine; there isa scuttle to each 
to put voodsin; the edyes are lined 
baie ; aud over each scuttle 


ene of woud of a larger 5 


case, 
with 
sin the case, 
Me, the mare 
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gin of which is kaed in the same manner 
to exclude the water: between the cases 
are Norwegiay balks, bolted to the bot- 
tom, fastened to each other by iron 
clumps, and decked over. The depth of 
her keel is nine inches below the gar- 
board streak, the dead rising is four 
inches; her keel is narrow at the under 
part, aud wide above, for the purpose of 
giving the timber a good bed, which will 
support the bolts, in case a necessit 

should arise to encownter sand-banks, 
In sailing over a bar, or in places where 
the water is shallow, the rudder wilt, 
with ease, draw up even with the keel, 
and when in deep water, it will let down 
easily, and with equal facility @ toot be- 
low it, in consequence of which advantage 
the bout is found to steer remarkably well, 
The forecastle of the boat forms a cabin 
ten feet wide, six feet long, and four feet 
deep, into whith women, children, and 
disabled persons may be put; it is am- 
ply supplied with air, by means of 
two copper ventilators; it is furnished 
besides withtwo grapnels, very proper to 
be thrown out on board a wreck, to ride 
by; the grapnel ropes will assist the suf- 
ferers to remove and escape from the 
wreck to the boat. She is likewise 
equipped with masts and sails, and 1s as 
manageable with them as any boat of 
her dimensions can possibly be: in a 
tempest, however, she must be dismasted — 
and rowed by fourteen men, wath oars, 

sixteen feet long, double banked; the 
men are all fastened to the thwarts by 
ropes, and cannot be washed from their 
seats. In his observations on this boat, 
Sir, William says, “Having stated the 
leading features of my boat, 1] need not 
dwell on a few secondary points, which, 
however, it would be improper not to 
mention: these are her being provided 
with small ropes or kines fastened to 
hooks on the gun-wale, and each having a 
piece of cork painted red at the extremity; 
mtended not only for persens who fall 
overboard, or swim froma wreck, to see 
and catch hold of, but to tow those for 
whom there may not be reom in the 
boat; and ber having a very powerful 
rudder, ‘The copper cases, though affurd- 
lig additional security to those, wha 
ciuse to be at the expence, are no Bore 
necessary point of my plan, than copper- 
ing her bottom. The wood work alone, if 
well executed and properly attended to, 
may be kept quite air-tight, If the as 
sistance of cork were to be called in, it 
appears to me that it might be better 
*pplied than in the other wats, by filling 

a 
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the cases with cork jackets, to take toa 
crowded wreck ; mm going off to which 
the cases would not be wanted for any 
other purpose, and the jackets would not 
be an incumbrance. Every one must be 
aware of the importance ol the side ca- 
bins or cases, for stowing val uable goods, 
gam a richly Jaden vessel, A boat of 
this kind, but somewhat smaller di- 
mensions, would be exceedingly useful 
to ships’ on voyages of discovery ; 
and, indeed, to any large vessels ; as it 
would not only answer for wooding and 
watering, but is peculiarby adapted for 
excursions up rivers or smail inlets of the 
sea, or exploring clusters of islands. -As 
a pleasure buat she answers extremely 
well; and with respect to her safety, I 
can say that I have sailed in her from 
Brighton, round the Cornish coast to 
Conway, in North Wales, without any 
accident, though we experienced some 
very dreadful weather on the voyaye.” 

Mr. War. SKRIMSAIRE, Jun, has disco- 
vered a vegetable product of British 
growth, which, by particular manage- 
ment, may prove an excellent substitute 
fur foreign coffee. This is the aris pseuda- 
corus, flower de luce, or common yellow 
water flag, the seeds of which, being 
roasted in the same manner as coffee, 
very much resemble it in colour and fla- 
vour, but have something more of a sac- 
charine odour, approaching to that of 
extract of liquorice. When carefully 
prepared they possess much more of the 
aruma of cotfee than is to be found in 
any of the leguminous and gramineous 
seeds that have been treated in the same 
manner. Coffee made of these sceds Is 
extremely wholesome and uutritipus in 
the proportion of half an ounce or an 
_ oonce to a pintof boiling water. 

The slate quarry, the property of the 
late Lord Penryn, situated on the side 
of alofty meuntain, within baif a mile of 
the great post road from Capel Cerig, 
to Banger, is one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties of Carnarvonshire. ‘The solid mas- 
ses of slate, dug from the summit to the 
base, are from 8O- to 100 teet; and 
when the sun reflects his beams on its 
sides, it gives the finest prismatic colors 
imaginable. The dividing of the strata 
of slate from the main body, appears to 
the stranger beholding the workimen, a 
service of danger, particularly when they 
are employed in splitting the rock from 
the summit. This is effected by a sinall 

eam fastened to the top, with two repes 
ateach eud, on which four, five, or six 
ieu frequeutly stand, and witb their 
“en crows, and sledge-harmmers, flake 


off the slate from the sides in pieces, 
from two to eight feet im thickness, and 
six to seven in Jength. Ia other pla 

tie slate rock is divided by blasts from 
gunpowder. From the miners, the dit 
ferent pieces go to the persons who shape 
them. This is done on the spot, and 
when fin:shed, they are put imto smaif 
waggons thet hold near haif a ten each 
and conveyed along an iron railway. 
which rung on a gentle declivity for two 
miles and a half, to Port Penryn, where 
they are shipped to Ireland, Scotland, 
aud many parts of England. The slate 
produced from this quarry, is of a remarke 
ably fine quality, a close texture, very 
light, and of a bright sea-green colour ia 
general. It is broken inte pieces of dit 
ferent sizes according to the various pur 
poses for which they may be designed ; 
such as grave-stones, chimney-pieces, aud 
covering for houses. The first are pie 
pared with a high polish, about six in- 
ches thick, and fit for the sculptor’s liand; 
these are generally sald by the ton weight. 
Others are only half finished, to be 
used for stairs, horse-blocks, &c. They 
are left in that state to be formed ac- 
cording to the purposes for which they 


are wanted, and are also sold by the ton. 


The first are called imperial and are sotd 
at about fifty-five shillings, and the latter 
at thirty shillings per tom. — For the roof¥ 
of houses, are made three sorts, knowns 
by the denominations of duchesses, coune 
tesses, and ladies. ‘The’ first measure 
tweuty-four inches by twelve, and sell 
for six pounds per thousand; the second 
twenty inches by ten, and sell for four 
pounds per thousand; and ladies, sixteen 
inches by eight, sell tor two pounds per 
thousand. At the port of Penryn, schvol 
slates are made and framed in a compiete 
manner for use, and are exported ia 
considerable quautices. 


LAST INDIES. 


To the various instances of spentane. 
ous combustion, which are probably 
inuch more numerous than could be sup- 
posed, is to be added the following. The 
ship Albion, Captain James Robertson, 
was burned in December, 1807, at 
Whampva in China, under these circame 
stances :—-On the morning of the 4ih, 


the company’s treasure lett Canton, and | 


Capiain Robertson proceeded down the 
river with a quantity of money belonging 
to the owners, but did not reach the 
ship ull about six in the evening, In 
going over the geng-way he observed ty 
the oiticers employed in receiving the en- 
surcy of which upwards of @ nuluon and 
a diulf 
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a half of dollars had been taken on 
board that there was a strong sinell of 
fire. tle went below to discover if pos- 
sibie, whence it proceeded, and finding 
the people at work ‘nthe main hatch- 
way, mquired whether they perceived 
anv smell of fire, to which they replied 
in the neganve. The captain then went 
to the fore hatchway, uncovered 1, and 
removed the hatches, when the flame 
burst forth with great fury as high as the 
main stay. He ordered the hatches to 
be put on again, and used every endca- 
vour to extinguish the flames, but with- 
out effect. At three A.M. on the 5th, 
the ebb ude having made, she went over 
on her broad-side. The decks by this 
time were so much heated, as to oblige 
the people to quit her. At four P.M. 
she was completely burned to the water’s 
edge, Such was the fury of the flames, 
that the treasure between decks was run 
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into masses of from two to ten thousand 
dollars weight. Suspicion of miscon. 
duct or carelessness at Grst fell upon the 
people; but it was afterwards ascertained 
that the loss of the Albion, was occa- 
sioned by some paper umbrelias, recei- 
ved on board as cargo, packed up, but 
not thoroughly dry, having spontaneously 
caught fire in the hold. 
AMERICA. 

Accounts from Brazil state that the 
raccine inoculation, first practised’ in 
St. Salvador, towards the close of 1804, 
has since been spread through all the 
provinces, by the orders of the Prince- 
regent. His royal highness appointed 
Dr. J. A. Barbosa to superintend and 
promote the new practice, and. so bene- 
ficial have been its effects, that the small- 
pox, formerly very destructive there, hag 
almost totally disappeared. 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 
Under the care of the late senior Physician of the Finsbury Dispensarys from the 
20¢h of December, 1808, to the 20th of January, 1809. 
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PUTHYSIS 


Asthma 


Cephalwa.... 

Hemoplysis.. 

Chicrosis & 

Hy pochondriasis cove cece 

Avasgirca Cee reeesteesceeecccecocs 
Morbi Cutanei... reececcececcs 6 
Asthenia imi ObS.OR 284008 Y 


Catarrh..... 16 
Five thousand four hundred deaths 


from consumption are recorded as 


having 
. ‘ ) . P » 
recuried within the bills ot mortality du-« 
ring the last year:—aimclancholy and dee 
cisive proof of the fatality and trequency 
of Uns encroaching disease, as well as its 
annual growth and ¢ ndless raintications 
ly spife ol ail 


other Circuimstances of 
fashion or 


aunospuere, which are calcu. 
lated to urge on the provensity to p 
Sical Coin) pafnts : p . 
herediary 


wove 
in Consequence of its 
nature, il Culhot fail to be. 
come more prolific i every succeeding 

heration, bvery puthvsical parc . 
inunicates the danger at least, of disease 
to his otis: fen 4 


re. 
ht Come 
ring. Phithys s Is o 
ouly patrnnoas that ts bequeathed ;— 1) 
unenviable ey 
bly be 
bite se 


tiine 


ften the 
poss Ssliovny which InAY possi 
eutaiod upen perbaps an indefi. 
rets «ol posterity, ' 
Mm oneht to be 
cu .* Ci }* 


S = 
At the fame 


ahown tig Dracti- 

ered, thatit is only fervenejee 

ti al . ’ : . " 
an “aie mberited, tut aweluas f} 
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that aman whose body and mind have 
been well educated, may be able to coun- 
teract the original sin of his consitution. 
We depend more upon what occurs after, 
than previously to our birth. What out 
of self-complacency we are apt to attrl- 
bute to our fathers or our mothers, much 
more frequently arises from a feebleness 
of volition, a weakness of the will, from 
a careless indiscretion, or a too luxarious 
indulgence. , 

As for any farther particulars than have 


. already been mentioned in these Reports, 


with regard to the cure or rather care of 
phthysis, for the latter 1s always neces- 
sary, although the former may be often 
impracticable, nothing on this occasion 
can be said without committing the crime 
of an idle and tiresome , tautology. 

the consumptively disposed are not Sul- 
ficiently on their guard, they cannot be 
excused upon the ground of nat havils 
been sufhciently admonished. 

_Asthma is a complaint in consequence 
of its connection with the lungs, that ap- 
pears to indicate a consanguinity with 
pulmonary disease ; bot in fact they are 
essentially dissimilar. Besides many other 
features of variety, the one is for the 
Most part connected with an undue hope 
alu hectic Vivacity, whilst-the other is 
7 ceneral aécompanied with an hypo- 
Cunidriacal despondence, or an unrea- 

sonable’ 
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sonable dejection. How can we wonder 
that one under the actual agonies, or un- 
der the dreadful prospect, of an approach 
ing paroxysm of asthma, should not be 
chearful, or even be composed. Asthma- 
tics are often, perhaps more generally 
than others, men of mind and of manly 
energies. But there are feelings of pain 
which inust get the better, for a time, 
of the sturdiest fortitude, and no man 
can be blamed for not enduring with 
tranquillity sutferings which are almost 
beyond the fimit of human toleration.* 
Bleeding, or the vein-evacuating sys- 
tem, as being too indiscriminate and pro- 
fuse, the Reporter has frequently had 
occasion to reprobate; by the energy and 
decision of his remarks he has incurred 
some reproach, although not that of bts 
own conscience. Every new day throws 
new light, and gives an additional flash of 
conviction upun the subject. Among the 
asthmatics more especially, any detrac- 
tion of blood is inevitably followed by a 
di:uinution of strength, and too frequent- 
ly by an entire dissolution of the faculties 
of vitality. This remark peculiarly ap- 
piles to those whe are far gone in life, 
To tap the sanguiferous system when the 
cask is well nigh exhausted, is a cruel 
aud wasteful expenditure of that which 
Is necessary to support even a feeble per- 
petuity of existence. Dr. Flower, who 
has concentrated in his little treatise al- 
most all that can be usefully said on the 
subject of asthma, more than a hundred 
years ago, gave an opinion which barmo- 
izes with and of course confirms my own. 
“ Bleeding,” he says, “ though never so 
oft repeated, will not cure the asthmatic, 
but a little for the present relieve the 
straitness and suifucation. It is agree- 
able to young persons, but very prejudi- 
cial to old habituated asthmas, who at 
present are not much relieved thereby, 


but after some time they become ca- 
chectic.” + 





* An anonymous note lately received, 
though by no means unfriendly or unhand- 
some, animadverted upon my last Report, 
which stated some facts with regard to an 
asthmatic patient that applied to him for 
relief. But it should be announced and un- 
derstood, that what was communicated con- 
cerning this individual, was not without his 
express permission, which the Reporter is in 
the habit of requesting from his patient, be- 
fore he notices :o the public any private com- 
munications. 

t Treatise of the Asthma, by John Flower, 
M.&. p. 108. 

Monrury Maga. No. 181. 


and substantial epicurism., 
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Cachectics, native or artificially manue 
factured debilities of the constitution, 
although they hold no specific rank in a 
inedical nomenclature, occupy the largest 
space in the field of a physician’s profeée 
sional observation, Diseases that have 
acquired no name, and are incapable of 
any precise or discriminating definition, 
constitute the majurity in the melancholy 
group of maladies. 

Dropsy, alas! has fallen in several ine 
stances under the Reporter’s care within 
the last few weeks. Dropsy is nearly 
allied to despair, and may be considered 
as the last step before the threshold of 
death. 

In the presence of the Reporter, a 
plebeian illiterate patient of this class, 
conscious of his vicinity to the grave, 
breathed a confession, that he was 
ashamed of feeling “so much attached 
to this last rag of life.” { 

Distempers of every, and more remark. 
ably of this kind, originate in a great 
ineasure trom excess in the luxuries of 
eating or of drinking, and perhaps quite 
as frequently from the former as from 
the latter. The former is the most fre- 
quent cause of abrupt dissolution, but 
they are both rival candidates for exe- 
cuting the rapid and premature destruc- 
tion of the human frame. [iippocrates, 
one of our venerable fathers in medicine, 
tells us, that “he who eats and drinks 
little will have no disease.” This axiom 
perliaps contains in itself more of the 
rashuess of youth than the reason of age, 
But at any rate it must be contessed that 
inordinate gratification of every species 
must be followed by grievous calamity, 
and that to the inhabitants at least of 
this island, the fluid incentives to exhi- 
laration is more dangerous than the ef- 
fects which may arise from a more solid 
Wine is per- 
haps more corrosive in its operation, and 
more perilous in its ultimate consequence, 
than any other superabundance of diete- 
tical oppression. 

Alchohol is bad aliment; and the more 
fearful diseases arise from spirituous exe 
cess. Dropsy, hypechondriasis, asthm:, 
paralysis, and asthenia, are all members 





oe 


t It is a remarkable coincidence, that Lord 
Orford, that petit-maitre in literature, has, 
in some purt of his fashionable works, made 
use of an expression almost verbatim the 
same as that which was employed by our 
unlettered, and in every intellectual Way pu- 
informed and uncultivated, paticat. 
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of the same family, children of the same 
cordials. The last scene of these mala- 
dies is often a partial or general dropsy, 
which, after having passed the tedious 
and fitful purgatory of pain, must imevi- 
tably lead to the calamitous conclusion 
of life. 

“ Nothing could be better adapted to 
apartinents in which the orgies of Bacchus 
are celebrated, nothing more like to pre- 
serve those who unwittingly join in the 
celebration,than bloated dropsical figures, 
some overwhelmed by death-like languor, 
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some starting out of their sleep under 
those horrors which water in the chest 
brings on, and others in one of those 
gasping fits which come on with greater 
and greater violence till the lungs are 
entirely overwhelmed by the iMcreasing 


inundation.” § 
J. Rez. 
Grenville-street, Brunswickesquare, 
January 26, 1809. 





§ Dr. Beddoes’s Hygeia. 
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PRUSSTA. 
HE King of Prussia transmitted the 
following letter on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1808, tothe Magistrates of Berlin:— 
‘© Worthy, beloved, and faithful subjects, 
my provinces being evacuated by the French, 
my attention is now directed to fhe accom- 
plishment of my heartfelt wish of returning 
to my capital of Berlin, with the Queen my 
spouse, and my family—an object which I 
have by all possible means endeavoured to at- 
tain since the conclusion of peace. I have 
given orders that the Constituted Authorities 
shall leave this place for Berlin, as soon as 
the districts on the other side of the Vistula 
have begun to breathe a little from the ef- 
fect of the heavy burthens they have sus- 
tained in furnishing carriages and supplies, 
both betore and during the evacuation of the 
country. This short interval I shall employ 
im a journey to St. Petersburzh, in conse- 
quence Of the repeated friendly and urgent 
snvitations, both verbally and by letter, of 
his Majesty the Emperor of Russia. I shall 
expedite my journey, and hope within a few 
weeKS, CO revisit My provinces on the other 
side of the Vistula, to which 1 owe so many 
proofs of exemplary fidelity ; and I shall in 
particular hasten my return to Berlin, to tes- 
tity my Subjects of that city my gratitude 
for their firmness and good conduct, and to 
assure them of my attachment and satistac- 
ae 5. inform you hereof, and command jou 
to notify the same to my loving and faithful 
citizens of that city; and 1 am vour loving 
vovereig i. , 7 
“*Freosegse Wirnrass,” 
Ti or tconti Bulletin of th, Fy cnet 
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~ 3 aeali d, D Ce Y.—On the 
20th uit. the head g4arters of the Emoue 
were removed to the village of Bou: aii. 
On the Sth, at break of “oar 
| s Of day, the Duke of 
Be!luna presented } >} of Sa. 
p ted h inself at the foot of Sa. 
8 eita A div is10ON Of 13,000 men of t 
ot har h . iat | 
penish army Of reserve defended the 
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Passage 





of the mountains. The enemy thought them- 
selves unattackable. ‘They had entrenched 
themselves in the narrow passage called Puer- 
to, with 16 pieces of cannon. The 9th light 
infantry marched upon the right, the 96th 
upon the causeway, andthe 24th followed, by 
the side of the heights on the left. Gen. Se- 
narmont, with six pieces of artillery, advanced 
by the causeway. 

The action commenced by the firing of mus- 
ketry and cannon. A charge made by Gene- 
ral Montbrun, at the head of the Polish light 
horse, decided the affair. It was a most bril- 
liant one, and the regiment covered itself with 
glory, and proved it was worthy to form a 
part of the Imperial Guard. Cannons, flags, 
muskets, soldiers, all were taken or cut to pie- 
ces. Eight Polish light horse were killed up- 
on the cannon, and 16 have been wounded, 
among the latter is Captain Dzievanoski, who 
was dangerously wounded, and lies almost 
without hopes of recovery. Major Segur, Mar- 
shal of the Emperor’s household, charged 
among the Polish troops, and received many 
wounds, one of which is very severe ; sixteen 
pieces of cannon, 10 flags, YO covered chests, 
200 waggons laden with all kind of baggage, the 
military chests ot the regiments, are the fruits 
of this brilliant affair; among the prisoners, 
which ace very numerous, are all the Colonels, 
Lieutenant Colonels, of the corps of the Spa- 
nish division; all the.soldiers would have been 
taken if they had not thrown away their arms 
and dispersed in the mountains. 

On the ist of December, the head-quarters 
ofthe Emperor were at Saint Augustin, and on 
the 2d, the Dukeof Istria, with the cavalry, 
commanded the heights of Madrid. 

The infantry couid not arrive before the 
Sd.—The intelligence which we hitherto re- 
ceived, led us to think that this town is suf 


_ fering under all kinds of disordérs, and that the 


dvors are barricadoed.eThe weather is veTy 
fine. 


Fourteenth Bulletin. 

Madrid, Dec. 5—_The 2d at noan, bis 
Majesty atsived in person on the heights 
which 
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which impend over Madrid, on which were 
already placed the divisions of dragoons of Ge- 
nerals Latour Maudourg, and Lahoussaye, 
and the imperial horse-guards. The anni- 
versary of the coronation, that epoch which 
has signalized so many days for ever fortu- 
nate for France, awakened in all hearts the 
most agreeable recollections, and inspired all 
the troops with an enthusiam which manifést- 
ed itself in a thousand exclamations. The 
weather was beautiful, and like that enjoy- 
ed in France in the month of May. The 
Marshal Duke of Istria sent to summon the 
town, where a military junta was formed, 
under the presidency or Marquis of Castelar, 
who had under his orders General Morla, 
Captain-General of Andalusia, and Inspector- 
General of Artillery —-The town contained 
a number of armed peasants, assembled from 
all quarters, 6000 troops of the line, and 
100 pieces of cannon. Sixty thousand men 
were in arms.— Their cries were heard on 
every side; the bells of 200 churches rung 
altogether; and every thing presented the 
appearance of disorder and madness. ‘The ge- 
neral of the troops of the line appeared at 
the advanced posts to answer the summons 
of the Duke of Istria. He was accompanied 
by 30 men of the people, whose dress, looks, 
and ferocious language, recalled the recol- 
lection of the assassins of September. When 
the Spanish general was asked whether he 
meant to expose women, children, and old 
men, to the horrors of an assault, he mani- 
fested secretly the grief with which he was 
penetrated ; he made known by signs, that 
he, as well as all the honest men of Madrid, 
groaned under oppression; and when he 
raised his voice, his words were dictated by 
the wretches who watched over him. No 
doubt could be entertained of the excess to 
which the tyranny of the multitude was car- 
ried, when they saw him write down all his 
words, and caused the record to be verified 
by the assassins who surrounded him. ‘he 
Aid-de-camp of the Duke of Istria, who had 
been sent into the town, was seized by men 
of the lowest class of people, and was about 
to be massacred, when the troops of the line, 
indignant at the outrage, took him under 
their protection, and caused- him to de re- 
stored to his general. A little time after, 
some deserters from the Walloon guards 
came to the camp. Their depositions con- 
vinced us that the people.of property, and 
honest men, were without influence ; and it 
was to be concluded that conciliation was 
altogether impossible. 

The Marquis of Perales, a reputable man, 
who had hitherto appeared to enjoy the con- 
fidence of the people, had been on the day 
betore this, accused of putting sand in the 
Cartridges. He was immediately strangled, 
It was determined that all the cartridges 
should be remade ; 3 or 4,000 monks were 
employed upon this work at the Retiro. All 
the palaces and houses were ordered to be 
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open to furnish provisions at discretion. The 


French intantry was still three leagues from » 


Madrid. The Emperor emploved the even- 
ing in reconnoitring the town, and deciding a 
plan of attack, consistent with the considers 
ation due to the great number of honest 
people always to be found in a great capital. 

At seven o'clock the division Lapissi of 
the corps of the Duke of Belluna arrived. 
The mvon shone with a brightness that 
seemed to prolong the day. The Emperor 
ordered the General of Brigade Moison to 
take possession of the suburbs, and charged 
the General of Brigade Lauriston to support 
him in the enterprize, with four pieces of 
artillery belonging to the guards. The 
Sharp-shooters of the 16th regiment took pos- 
session of some houses, and in particular of 
the grand cemetry. At the first fire, the 
enemy shewed as much cowardice as he did 
of arrogunce all the day. TheDuke of Bel- 
luna employed al! the night in placing his 
artillery in the posts designed for the attack. 
At midnight the Prince of Neufchatel sent 
to Madrid a Spanish Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Artillery, who had been taken at Samosierra,y 
and who saw with affright the obstinacy of 
his fellow citizens. He tovk charge of the 
annexed letter, Ne. 1. On the third at nine 
in the morning, the same flag of truce re- 
turned tothe head-quarters with the letter 
No. 2. But the General of Brigade Lena- 
mont, an officer of great merit, had already 
placed 30 pieces of artiliery, and had come 
menced a very smart fire, which made a 
breach in the walls of the Retiro. The sharp- 


shooters of the division of Villatte having. 


passed the breach, their battalion followed 
them, and in less than a quarter of an hour 
1000 men, who defended the Retiro, were 
knocked on the head, 

‘The Palace of the Retiro, the important 
posts of the Observatory, of the porcelaine 
manufactory, of the grand barrack, the ho- 
tel of Medina Celi, and all the outlets which 
had been fortified, were taken by our troops, 
On another side, 20 pieces of cannon of the 
guards, accompanied by light troops, threw 
shells, and attracted the attention of the 
enemy by a false attack. 

The enemy had more than 100 pieces of 
cannon mounted; a more considerable num- 
ber had been dug up, taken out of cellars, 
and fixed upon carts, a grotesque train, and 
in itself sufficient to prove the madness of a 
people abandoned to itself. But all means of 
defence were become uselesse The possessors 
of Retiro are always masters of Madrid. The 
Emperor took all possible care to prevent the 
troops from going trom house to house. The 
city was ruined if many troops had been eme 
ployed. Only some companics of sharp-shoote 
ers advanced, and the Emperor constantly 
refused to send any to sustain them. At 
eleven o’clock the Prince or Neufchatel wrote 
the annexed letter, No. 3. His Majesty at the 
same time ordered the fire tocease onall points, 
A but. 
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A butcher's boy of Estremadura, who com- 
manded one of the gates, had the audacity to 
require that the Duke of Istria should go 
himself into the town with his eyes blind- 
felded. General Montorun rejected this pre- 
sumptive demand with indignation. - He was 
immediately surrounded, and eftected his 
escape only by drawing his sword. He nar- 
rowly escaped jalling a victim to the impru- 
dence with which he had forgot that he had 
not to make war with civilized enemies. 

At five o'clock General Morla, one of the 
Members of the Military Junta, and Don 
Bernardo Yriarte, sent from the town, re- 
pairedto the tent of the Major General. They 
infermed him that the most intelligent per- 
sons were of opinion, that the town was des- 
titute of resources, and that the continuation 
of the defence would be the height of mad- 
ness, but that the lower orders of the inhabi- 
tants, and the foreigners at Madrid, were de- 
termined to persevere in the defence. Be- 
lieving that they could not do it with eftect, 
they requested a pause of afew hours to inform 
the people of the real state of affairs. The 
Major-General presented the Deputies to the 
Emperor and King, who addressed them thus: <= 

** You make use of the name of the peo- 
ple to no purpose; if you cannot restore 
tranquillity and appease their minds, it is be- 
cause you have excited them to revolt; you 
have seduced them by propagating falschoods. 
Assemble the clergy, the heads of the con- 
vents, the alcaides, the men of property and 
influence, and let the town capitulate by six 
o’clock inthe morning, or it shall be destroy- 
ed. Iwill not, nor ought I to withdraw m 
troops. You have massacred the unfortunate 
French prisoners who had falien into your 
hands; only a few days ago, you suffered 
two persons in the suite of the Russian Am- 
bassador to be dragged along and murdered in 
the public-streets, because they were French- 
men born, The incapacity and baseness of a 
general, had put into your power troops who 
surrendered on the field of battle, and the ca- 
pitulation has been violated. You, Mr. 
Morla, what sort of an epistle did you write 
to that geheraj?—It well became you, Sir, 
to talk of pillage, you who, on entering 
Roussillon, carrigg off all the women, and 
distributed them as booty among your sol- 
diers '—-What right had you to hold such 
language elsewhere ?—lhe expectation ought 
to have induced you to pursue a different line 
of conduct. See what has been the conduct 
of the English, who are far from piquin 
themselves on being rigid observers of ih 
Laws of Nations. They have complained of 
the Convention of Portugal, but they have 
carried it into effect. To violate mili- 
tary treaties, is to renounce all civiligas 
tion: it is placing ourselves on 
with a bandictti of the desart. 
you, then, presume to solicit a ca 
you whe violated that of Baylen? 


@ footing 
How dare 
pitulation, 
See how 
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injustice and bad faith always recoil upon the 
guiity, and operate to their prejudice. I had 
a fivet at Cadiz; it was under the protection 
of Spain, yet you directed against it the more 
tars of the town where youcommanded, J 
had a Spanish army in my ranks; I would 
rather have viewed themembark on board the 
English ships, and be’ obliged to precipitate 
it from the rocks of Espinosa, than to disarm 
it; 1 would rather preter having 7000 more 
enemies to fight, than be deficient in honour 
and good faith. Return to Madrid give 
you till six o'clock to morrow morning—re- 
turn at that hour—you have only to inform 
me of the submission of the people—if not, 
you and your troops shail be put to the sword.” 

This speech ot the Emperor, repeated in 
the midst of the respectable people, the cer- 
tainty that he commanded in person, the 
losses sustained during the preceding day, 
had carried terror and repentance into ail 
minds. During the night the most mutinous 
withdrew themselves trum the danger by flight, 
and a part of the troups retired to a distance, 
At ten o’clock Gen. Belliard took the com- 
mand of Maarid; ail the posts were put into 
the hands of the French, and a general par- 
don was proclaimed. 

From this moment, men, women, and 
children, spread themselves about the streets 
in pertect security. Theshops were open till 
eleven o'clock. All the citizens set them- 
selves to destroy the barricades and repave the 
streets, the Monks returned into their Con- 
vents, and in a few hours Madrid presented 
the most extraordinary contrast, a contrast ine 
explicable ta those unaccustomed to the man- 
ners of greattowns. Somany men, who can- 
not conceal irom themseives what they would 
have done in similar circumstances, express 
their astonishment at the generosity of the 
French. Fitty thousand stand af arms have 
been given up, and 100 pieces of cannon have 
been collected at the Retiro. The anguish in 
which the inhabitants of this wretched city 
have lived for these four moatos cannot be de- 
scribed. ‘The junta was without influence; 
the mostignorant and maddest of men had all 
the power if their hands, and the people at 
every instant massacred, or threatened with 
the gallows, their Magistrates and their Ge- 
nerals. 

The General of Brigade Maison has been 
wounded. General Bruyere, who advanced 
imprudently the moment the firing ceased, 
has beeu killed. Twelve soldiers have been 
killed, and fitty wounded. ‘This loss, so tri- 
fling tor an event of so much importance, is 
Owing tothesmallness of the number or troops 
Suffered to engage: it is owing besides, we must 
say, to the extreme cowardice of all shose who 
had arms in their hands against us. 

The artillery, according to its usual cus- 
tom, has done great services. ‘Ten thousand 
fugitives who had escapea trom Burgus and Sa- 
Mosierra, and the second division of the Army 
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of Reserve, were on the 3d within three 
leagues of Madrid; but being charged by a 
picquet of Dragoovs, they fled, abandoning 46 


pieces of cannon, and 60 calssons. 


A meritorious trait cited—An old General 
retired from the service, andagedeighty years, 
was in his house at Madrid, near the street 
of Alcalama French Officer entered, and took 
up his quarters there, with his party. This 
respectable old man appeared before him, hold- 
ing a young girl by the hand, and said, “ If 
am an o!d soldier—I know the rights and li- 
centiousness of war—-there is my duughter— 
I give her 900,000 livres for her portion—save 
her honour, and be her husband.’? The young 
Ojlicer took the old man, his family, and his 
house, under his protection. How culpable 
are they who expose so many peaceful citizens, 
so many unfortunate inhabitants of a great 
capital, to so many misfortunes. 

The Duke of Dantzic arrived at Segovia on 
the Sd. The Duke of Istria is gone in pursuit 
ot the division of Pena, which having escaped 
fiom the battle of Tudela, took the route of 
Guadalaxara. Florida Blanca, and the junta, 
had fledto Toledo. They did not think them- 
selves in safety in that town neither, and have 
gone to take refuge with the English 

The conduct of the English is shameful. 
On the 20th November they were at the Escu- 
rial to the number of 6000 men. © They pas- 
sed some days there. They pretended they 
would do nothing less than pass tlie Pyrenees, 
and come tothe Garonne. Their tro ps are 
very fine and well disciplined. The conn- 
dence with which they had inspired the Spa- 
niards is inconceivable. Some hoped that this 
division would go to Samosierra ; others, that 
it would come to defend the capital of so dear 
an ally. Scarcely were they informed that 
the Emperor’ was at Samosierra, when the 
English troops beat a retreat on the Escurial. 
From thence, combining their march with the 
division which was at Salamanca, they have 
taken their course tewards the sea. ‘*Arms, 
powder, and clothing they bave given to us,” 
said a Spaniard, *¢ but their soldiers came only 
to excite us, to lead usustray, and to abandon 
us in the critical moment,” .‘‘But are you 
ignorant,” answered the French Officer, £* of 
the most recent facts of our history? What 
have they done for the Stadtholder, tor Sardi- 
nla, for Austria? What have they done re- 
cently for Russia? What have they done still 
more recentiy for Sweden? They every 
where foment war; they distribute arms like 
poison 5 but they shed their blood only for 
their direct and personal interests. Expect 
nothing else from their selfisliness.”” ** Still,” 
replied the Spaniard, ** their cause was ours. 
Forty thousund English added to our forces at 
Tudela, and Espinosa, might have balanced 
the fortune of the war, and saved Portugal. 
But at present, when our army of Blake onthe 
lett ; that of the centre, and that of “Arragon 
on the right, are destroyed ; that Spain is al- 
Most entirely conquered, and that reason is 
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about to complete its submission, what is to 
become of Portugal? It is not at Lisbou that 
the English ought to defend themselves, they 
ought to have dune so at Espinosa, at Buryos, 
at tudela, at Samosierra, and before Madrid.”* 


No. L.—To tbe Commandant of the Town of 
Madrid. 


‘¢ Before Madrid, Dee. 3, 1808.—-The cire 
cumstances of war having conducted the 
French army to the gates of Madrid, and all 
the dispositions being made to tuke possession 
of the town by storm, I hold it right, and cone 
tormable to the usage ef all nativas, to sum- 
mon you, Monsieur General, not to expose a 
town so important to all che horrezs of an ase 
Sault, nor to renaer so many peace.ul ithabi- 
tants victims of the evils of war. Wishing to 
omit nothing to in.orm you of your real situa- 
tion, I send you the present susamons by oue 
of your Otlicers who has been made prisoner, 
aud who has had an upportunicy of seeing all 
the means that tne army has to reduce the 
town. Ieceive, Monsieur General, the ase 
surances of my high consideration, 

‘* Major Gen. ALEX. Bertutrer.? 


No. 2.——To his Highness the Prince of Neufchstels 

‘©[t is indispensably incumbent upon me, 
most Serene Signior, to consult, previous to 
my Zivjy2 a categorical answer to vour Hizghe 
ness, the constituted authorities of my Court, 
aid, moreover, to asscrtain the dispositions of 
the peuple as impressed by the circumstances 
of the day. For these purposes I intreat your 
Highness to grant, tor this day, a suspension 
of arms, in order that I may comply with those 
duties ; assuring you that éarly in the morning, 
ur this night, I will send a General Officer 
with my answer to your Highness and that I 
profess to you all the consideration duc to your 


rank. Marquis CasTEecar.” 
6¢ Madrid, 3d December 1808." 


No. 3.—To the General commanding in Madrid. 
73 Inrperial Camp befcre Madrid.—Monsieur 
General Castelar—eT o detend Madrid is cone 


trary to the principles of war, and inhuman 
towards the inhabitants. His Majesty authoe 


rises me to send you a second suimmons.—Ime 


mense batteries are mounted; mines are pre- 
pared to blow up your principal buildings ; 
colums of troops are at the entrances of the 
town,of which some companies of shurp-shoote 
ers have made themseives masters; but the 
Emperor, aiways generous in the cours¢ of his 
victories, suspends the attack till two o’clock, 
The town of Madrid ought to look for protece 
tion and security tor its peaceable inhabitants 5 
fur its Ministers 5 in fine, the oblivion of the 
past. Hoist a waite flag before two o'clock, 
and send Commissioners to treat for the sure 
render of the town. Accept, Mons. Gene- 
ral, &e. Major-Gen, Avex. bertHigg.” 

Dec. 4, 11 A. AZ. 

Fifteenth Bullet'n. 

Madrid, Dec. 7.—This Bulletin contains 
particulars of several Officers who had distin. 
guished 
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guished themselves, with their seman mr 
tons. Irthenstates, thatGen Lubiens iha , 
on the 2d, reconnoitred the remains of the “i 
my of Castanos, near Guadalaxara, under the 
command of Gen. Pena. Castanos was Said to 
have been deposed by the Central Junta - 
Tren follows along tirade against the Duke 
Del Infantado, whic enas with stating, that 
6é he will lose his titles, his property vaiued 
at 2,000,000 livres a-year, and he will go to 
London, to seek the contempt and ingratitude 
with which England has always rewarded the 
men who sacrifice their honour andtheircoun- 
try to thre injustice of their cause.” ; 
“The Bulletin continues: ‘*As soon as the 
report of Count Lubienskt was known, the 
Duke of Istria put himself in motion with 16 
¢quadrons, to observe the enemy. The Duke 
ot Belluna followed with the infantry. The 


Duke of Istria arrived at Guadalaxara, and 


found there the rear-guardof the enemy, which 
was filing towards Andalusia, dispersed it, and 
made 500 prisoners. The General of Division 
Ruffin, and the brigade of dragoons of Borde- 
sault, informed that the enemy were moving 
towards Aranjuez, proceeded tothat place. The 
The enemy were put to flight, and these troops 
were immediately sent in pursuit of all those 
that are flying towards Andalusia. The Ge- 
neral of Division Lahoussaye entered the Es- 
curial on the 3d. Five or six hundred peasants 
wished to detend the Convent, but were dri- 
venoutby a brisk attack.”"—Then follows fur- 
ther particulars of thetranquilstate ot Madrid, 
and the orderly manner in which that city 
was taken possession of, &c. A French sol- 
dier found guilty of plundering a number of 
watches, was shot in the principal square.— 
Thedisarming wascarriedon withoutdifficulty. 
The King of Spain” (Joseph) had formed 
two regiments of foreign troops, from the Spa- 
nish army; one the Royal Foreigners, and the 
other thatof Reding tne younger, a Swiss Gene- 
rai of a very different charactertromthat of the 
Spanish General of the same name. The 5th 
ano tth corpsot the French armies were but 
passing the Bicossa, very far trom the line of 
the French army,and all the victories recount- 
ei were already obtained, and the business al- 
most Compictely settled. 


Sixteenth Bulletin 


Madrid, Dec. 8.—This Bulletin begins with 
the praises and rewards of distinguished Off- 
ceis. The General of Division, Ruflin, having 
passed the Tagus at Aranjuez, advanced to- 
wards Ocara, and cut oft the retreat of the re- 
mains o! the Army of Andalusia, which wishe 
ed to retire to their own province, and throw 
themselves towards Cuenca. The divisions 
of cavalry of Generals Lasalle and Milhaud 
were directed to march on Portugal by Zalave- 
ta ce la Reyna. His Majesty wished to 
Spare Saragossa till Madrid had surrendered; 
but if that town would be obstinate enough 
to Make resistance, mines and bombs should 


bring ittoreason. The English fly on every 
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side. The division of Lasalle has, however, 
fallen in with 16 men of them, who have 
beenput tothe sword. They were stragglers, 
or such who had gone astray. 

Then follow some particulars of the sieve 
of Rosas, in Catalonia, which had not surren- 
dered; but it is supposed the inhabitants were 
thinking to evacuate it. About 400 English. 
men, who had landed, were killed ox driven 
into the sea by an Italian regiment. An ate 
tack made by the Spaniards on the Huora, 
was repulsed with loss. 

Seventeenth Bulletin. 

Madrid, Dec. 10.—His Majesty reviewed 
yesterday on the Prado the Duke of Dantzic’s 
corps, which arrived the day before yesterday 
at Madrid. He expressed bis satistaction at 
these brave troops. To-day he reviewed the 
troops of the Confederation ot the Rhine, torm- 
ing the division commanded by Gen. Leval, 
The regiments of Nassau and Baden behaved 
well The regiment of Hesse Darmstadt did 
not sustain the reputation of thetroops of that 
country. The Colonel and Major appear to be 
meu of moderate talents. 

The Duke of Istria set off on the 5th for 
Guadalaxera. He scoured the whole road from 
Saragossa and Valencia, made 500 prisoners, 
and took a great deal of baggage. At Bastona 
battalion of 500 men, summoned by the caval- 
ry, were broken in upon.—-The enemy’s army, 
beaten at Tudela and Catalayud, abandonea by 
its Generals and agreat numberof soldiers, was 
reduced to 6000 men.—On the 8th, at mid- 
night,sthe Duke of Istria attacked at Santa 
Cruz, a corps which covered the flight of the 
enemy’s army. ‘That corps was closely pur- 
sued and a thousand prisoners taken. It wish 
ed to throw itselfinto Andalusiaby Madridego. 
lt appears to have been forced to disperse in 
the mountains of Cuenca. 

Eighteenth Bulletin. 

Madrid, Dec. 12.—-The Central Junta of 
Spain had but little power; the greater part of 
the provinces paid it little submission, aud all 
of them deprived it of the administration of the 
finances. It was under the influence of the 
lowest class of the people ; it was governed by 
the minority. Florida Blanca was without any 
credit. The Junta was under the controul of 
two men, the one named Lorenzo Calvo, a 
grocer of Saragossa, who had in a few months 
obtained the title of Excellency : he is one of 
those violent men who appear in revolutions: 
his honesty was more than suspected. The 
other is called Tilly, formerly condemned to 
the gallows as a thief, the younger brother of 
a man of the name of Gusman, who formerly 
played a part under Robespierre during the 
icign of terror. As soon as any of the Mem- 
bers of the Junta opposed the violent measures 
that were proposed, these two wretches imme- 
diately called out ‘‘ Treason,” and immediately 
a mob was collected under the windows of 
Aranjuez. The extravagance and wickedness 
of these dangerous men manifested itself upon 
all occasions, As soonas they learnt that the 

Emperor 
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Emperor was at Burgos, and he would soon 
be at Madrid, they published a declaration of 
war against France, replete with insults and 
folly. a cho 
On the 11th, when the General of Division 
Lasalle, who was pursuing the enemy, arrived 
at falavera de la Reyna, where the English 
had triumphantly passed ten days before; say- 
ing they were going to relieve the capital, a 
frightful spectacle met the eyes O the French 
A body clothed in .ne uniform of a Spanish 
General, was suspended from a ga'lows, and 
pierced with a thousand bullsts. It was Ge- 
neral Banito San Jean, whom his soldiers in 
their terror, andas an excuse fortheir coward- 
ice, cruelly sacrificed The Bishops of Leon 
and Astorga, anda great number of Ecclesi- 
astics, distinguished themselves by their good 
conduct and their apostolic virtues. The ge- 
neral pardon offered by the Emperor has pros 
duced a great effect. The abolition of the 
duties odious to the people, and contrary to 
the prosperity of the state, and the measures 
which leave the numerous class of Monks no 
longer any uncertainty respecting their lot, 
produced a good effect. 

‘The general animadversion is against the 
English. ‘The peasants say, in their language, 
that at the approach of the Frenchthe English 
went away to mount their wooden horses 


(ships ). 
Nineteenth Bulletin. 

Madrid, Dec. 13.-- Rosas surrendered onthe 
6th by capitulation, Two thousand men have 
been made prisoners. A considerable quantily 
of artillery was found in the place. Six English 
ships of the line, which were at anchor in the 
harbour, would not carry away the garrison. 

Ihe Emperor this day reviewed the whole 
of the united troops of the Duke of Dantzic, 
beyond the bridge of Segovia. Sebastiani’s 
Divisicn has marched for Talavera de la Rey- 
Na. 

The breaking up of the Spanish troops is ob- 
served on every side. The new levies which 
were attempted to be raised disperse on all 
Sides and return to their homes. 

The details which we learn from the Spa- 
niards respecting the Central Junta are all of a 


Aature to place them in the most ridiculous . 


point of view. That Assembly has already be- 
come an object of contempt with all Europe. 
Its Members, to the number of 86, have be- 
Stowed upon themselves titles and ribbons of 
every sort, and an annual allowance of 60,000 
livres. Florida Blanca was a real man of 
straw: he is now ashamed of the dishonour he 
has brought upon his old age. As usually 
happens in such assemblies, two or three per- 
sons domineer over all the rest, and these two 
or three persons were in the pay of England. 
The opinion held by the city of Madrid re- 
spectiny the junta is notorious: they are as 
much the object of the mockery and derision 
as they are of the detestation of the inhabitants 
of the capital. . 


Never was there so fine a December: it is 
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like the beginning of Spring. The Emperor 

avails himself of the fine weather to remain 

in the country, one league from Madrid. 
Twentieth Bulletin. 

Madrid, Dec. 19.—His Majesty this day re. 
viewed the army which is at Maurid, with ail 
its equipage and appointments, Sixty thousand 
men, 150 pieces ef cannon, more than 1500 
carts loaded with biscuit and brandy, turmed 
an assemblage formidable in every respect, 
The right of the army was stationed on Chare- 
martin, and the left stretched beyond Madrid. 

The Duke of Belluna stil continues at To- 
ledo with the whole of his corps. 

The Duke of Dantzic, with the whole of 
his corps, still continues at Talavera de ‘la 
Reyna. 

The 8th corps has arrived at Burgos. 

General St. Cyr is forming a junction at 
Barcelona with General Duhesme. 

Our posts of cavairy are clearing the roads 
to the borders of Andalusia. 

The Emperor has given the army a few days 
of repose. 

Very fine fortifications are carrying on upon 
the heights of Madiid. Six thousand men 
are employed on these works. | 

The small besieging train, composed of 24 
pounders and of sinall mortars, is arrived. 

There has been found at Talavera de la 
Reyna, about 50 men in the hospitals, two or 
three hundred saddles, and some remains of 
magazines belonging to the English troops. 

Some detacnuments of cavairy have made 
their appearance in the neighbourhood of Va- 
ladolid.——This is the first symptom of exis- 
tence whichthe English have indicated. Their 
sick and their deserters are in great number. 
On the 13th of December cheir army was still 
at Salamanca. Such distinzuished self denials 
such a singular state of immobility for the last 
$ix successive weeks, must ve acknowledged 
to have the appearance of sumething very ex 
traordinary. 

His Majesty enjoys the most perfect state 
of health. 

Tiventy-First Bulletin. 

This bulletin oegins with aa account of the 
entrance of the English isto Spain, onthe 29th 
October, and gives adetuil of our operations to 


‘thie taking of General Leiguvre, oa che 29th 


December. 

On the 28th December, Bonaparte’s heade 
quarters were it Valacras, the Marshal Soult 
at Mancilla, end the Marshal Ney at Villa‘er. 

The weather is very pad: we suffer, but the 
Englisn suffer more. 

Tzventy Second Bulletin. 

Benevente, Dec. 21.--The head- quarters of 
the French were here yesterday. The Mare 
shal Bessieres passed through Benevente on 
the 3Utn, at night, and pursued the enemy to 
Puente. The flight of the English is so quick, 
that they leave their sick and wounded in the 
hospitals, and shoot their horses that were fae 
tigued or wounded—they have a!sy been oblie 
ged ta burn a superb magazine of clothing, ye 
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All the Germans in the service of the English 
decert. The French army will be this even- 
ing at Actorga, and nesr the confines of Gal- 
_ Twenty Third Bulletin. 

Bererent’s Jun. 1 —"Jarshal Soult atri- 
vei ot Mancilla on the 50th, which Was OC- 
cupied by the encmy’s left wing under Ro- 
mina. . 

General Franceschi overthrew them with 
asingle charge—killed many; they lost one 
Colonel, two Lieutenant-Colonels, 50 Officers 
and 14500 men. 

On the 3tst, Marshal Soult entered Inson. 

Marshal Bessieres, with 900 cavalry, is pur- 
suing the English—we have taken 200 wag- 
gons of baggage left on the road to Astorga 
—Romana’s remains have thrown themselves 
into Astorga. 

General St. Cyr hes ned General Du- 
hesme. het junction hus raised his army to 
40,000. The King of Spain hes gone to 
Aranjuez, in order to review the first corps, 
commanded by the Duke of Belluna. 

Tzventy Fourth Bulletin. 

Asiorga, Jun 2—Tne Emperor arrived 
hereon the {st. The road from Peneveute to 
Astorga is covered with dead English horses, 
Waggons, and ceissons. 

Ou the rvad irom Astorga to Villafranca, 
General Coibert, commanding the advanced 
guard, made 2000 prisoners. 

The E:mperor has chai ged the Duke of Dal- 
Matia with the glorious mission of pursuing 
the Enelishtotheir point of embarkation, and 
of throwing them into the sea. 

General St. Cyr has entered Barcelona; the 
Dukes of Corneglias.o and Treviso have in- 
vested Saragossa, and taken possession of 
Monte Terrero with little Joss. 

General Sebastian, having psssed the Ta- 
gus onghe L4ch, at Arzobispo, has attacked 
and reuted the remaiis of the Estremaduran 
érmy. General Valence ha passed the Fagus 
over tie oricge of Almaruz. 


Corunna, Fan G— The retreat of the Eng- 

h army is confirmed. At twelve o'clock 
Vesterasy, the army tad assembled at Luray 
with the exception of General Frazer's divi- 
sion, which had made a considerable advance 
towargs Vi.o, but was ‘ordered to fail back to 
t \e ass stance Of the main ody, 2 battle 
be ne nie arly Cx} ected, Be evente has been 
burnt, and the French threaten Astorza with 
Cie same iate. AC both these places Enelish 
prisoners have been murdered by Bonaparte, 

Previous to the assembling of the English 
at Lugo, the cavalry which covered the te- 
treat, assisted by fue flying artillery, had 
thrice repu ne 4 column of the enemy, con- 
sisting of LOO Cavalry, and rendered it com- 
pletely incompetent to act again by teh 


Jun. 9—The stuff equipage of the hoylish 


artived here on the 7th, but the head quarters 
of the army éte still at Lugo. On the after. 
mown of the Oth, the enemy made a partial 
attack on the Englich position, but were re- 


pulsed with the loss of about 500 Men, tha: 
of the English being but triffing, 

The sea-hatteries here have heen dismane. 
led, in order that they might not furnish th. 
enemy with means of annoyance. The eng, 
my have two columns on their march to Por. 
tugal, one for Lisbon by Estremadura ang 
Elvas, the other had reached Zamora on th 
15th, on its way to Oporto. 

Fan, 13.—The whole of the English army 
eftected a retreat to this place and its vicinity 
on the 1ith in the evening. Gen. Beres. 
ford, however, occupies the heights near Be. 
tanzos, with a corps of about 5000 men, who 
are busily employed in fortifying that position, 

Whilst at Lugo, Sir J. Moore drew up his 
army in order of battle, inviting the attack 
of the enemy, which was, however, declined 
by him. 

The Governor of Lugo has reported, under 
date of the 7th inst. that on the 6th inst. at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, ata league's 
distance trom that town, the English troops 
were engaged with the advanced parties of 
the enemy ; but the latter were repulsed, and 
the former shew no inclination of maintain- 
ing themselves in that position. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Dispatches, from which the following 
are extracts, were, on the 8th of Jan, re- 
ceived at the Oilice of Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, one of his Majesty's Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, from Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir J. Moore, K. B. Commander in Chiet 
of his Majesty’s Forces employed in 
Spain. 
Bencwente, Dec. 28, 1808. 
Since I had the honour tu address you upon 
the 16th, from Toro, the army has been al- 
most constantly marching through snow, and 
with cold that has been very intense. The 
weither, within these few days, has turned 
to rain, which is much more uncomfortable 
than the cold, and has rendered the roads al- 
must impassable. On the @ist the army 
reached Sahagun ; it was necessary to halt 
there in order to reiresh the men, and on ac- 
count of provisions. ‘The information that l 
received was, that Mershal Soult was at Sal- 
dana, with about 16,000 men, with posts 
along the river from Guarda to Carrion. 
The army was ordered to march in two ce- 
lumns at eight o'clock on the night of the 334, 
to force tle bridge at Carrion, and from theace 
proceed to Saldana. At six o’clock that even- 
ing, L receivea information that considerable 
reinforcements had arrived at Carrion from 
Palencia, and a letter from the Marquis de la 
Remana informed me that the French were 
advancing from Madrid either to Valladolid 
or Salamanca. It was evident that it was too 
late to prosecute the attempt upon Soult, that 
I must be satisfied with the diversion I had 
vccasfoned, and that I had no time to lose te 
$ccure my retreat. : 
_ The next mourning Lieut.-Gen. Hope, with 
his own division and that of Lieut.-Gen. 
Frast! 
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Fraser, marched to Majorga. TI sent Sir D. 
Baird with his division to pass the river Val- 
mira and followed Lieut.-Gen. Hope on the 
25th with the reserve andthe Light Brigades, 
by Majorga, Valderas, to Benevente. The 
cavalry under Lord Paget followed the reserve 
onthe 26th; both the latter corps entered this 
place yesterday. We continued our march on 
Astorga. Generals Hope and Fraser are al- 
ready gone On 5 Sir D. Baird proceeds to-mor- 
row trom Valencia; and 1 shall leave this with 
the reserve at the same time; Lord Paget will 
remain with the cavalry to give us notice of 
the approach of the enemy; hitherto their in- 
fantry have not come up; but they are near, 
and the cavalry is round us in great numbers; 
they are checked by our cavalry, which have 
obtained by their spirit and enterprise an as- 
cendancy over that of the French, which no- 
thing but great superiority of numbers on 
their part will get the better of. 

The diversiom made by our march to Sa- 
hagun, though at great risk to ourselves, has 
been complete ; it remains to be seen what ad- 
vantage the Spaniards in the South will be 
able to take of it; but the march of the French 
on Badajoz was stopped when its advanced 
guard had reached Talaveira de la Reine, and 
every thing disposeable is now tarned in tHis 
direction, 

The only part of the army which has hi- 
therto been engaged with the enemy, has been 
the cavalry, and is it impossible for me to say 
too much in their praise. I mentioned to 
your Lordship in my letter of the 16th, the 
success Brigadier-General Stewart had met 
with in defeating a detachment of cavalry at 
Rueda. Since that, few days have passed 
without his killing or taking different parties 
of the French, generally superior in force to 
those which attacked them. On the march to 
Sahagun, Lord Paget had information of six 
or seven hundred cavalry being in that town. 
He marched on the night of the 20th from 
some villages where ne was posted in front of 
the enemy at Majorga, withthe 10th and 15th 
Hussars. The tenth marched straight co the 
town, whilst Lord Paget with the 15thendea- 
Voured to turn it. Uniorrunately he fell in with 
4 patrol, one of whom escaped and gave the 
alarm. By this means the French had time to 
form on the outside of the town before Lord 
Paget got round. He immediately charged 
them, beat them, and took from 140 to 150 
Prisoners, amongst whom were two Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels and eleven officers, with the 
loss on our part of six or eight men, and per- 
haps 20 wounded. 

There have been taken by the cavalry from 
4 to 500 French, besides a considerable num- 
ber killed; this since we begun our march 
trom Salamanea, On his march from Sahagun, 
on the 20th, Lord Paget, with two squadrons 
of the 10:h, attacked a detachment of cavalry 
at Majorga, killed 20, and took above 100 
Prisoners, Qut cavalry is very superior in 
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quality to any the French have ; and the right 
spirit has been infused into them-by the ex- 
ample and instruction of their two leaders : 
Lord Paget and Brigadier-Gen. Stewart. 
Astorga, Dec. 31. 

I arrived here yesterday. Major-Gen. Fra- 
ser, with his division, will be at Villa Fravea 
this day, and will proceed on Lugo. .Liecut.- 
Gen. Hope, with his division, stopped vester- 
day two leagues from this, and proceeds this 
morning, followed by SirD. Baird. The two 
flank brigades go by the raad of Penferada. [ 
shall follow, with the reserve and cavalry, to 
Villa Franca, either this night or to-morrow 
morning, according as I hear the approach of 
the French. The morning 1 marched from 
Benevente, seven squadrons of Bonaparte’s 
Guards passed the river at a ford above the 
bridge. They were attacked by Brigadier- 
Gen. Stewart, at the head of the piquets of 
the 18th and 3d German light dragoons, afd 
driven across the ford. Their Colonel, a Ge- 
neral of Division, Lefebvre, was taken, toge- 
ther with about 70 officers dnd men. 

The affair was well contested. The num- 
bers with which Brigadier-Gen. Stewart at- 
tacked were inferior to the French; it is the 
corps of the greatest character ia the army; 
but the superiority of the British was, 1 am 
told, very conspicuous. [ enclose, for yotir 
Lordship’s satisfaction, Lord Paget’s Report of 
it. 

Benevente, Dec. 29. 

Srn—I have the honour to inform you, that 
about nine o’clock this morning I received a 
report that the enemy’s cavalry was in the act 
of crossing the river near the bridge. Iimme- 
diately sent down the piquets of the night, un- 
der Lieut.-Colonel Otway, of the 18th. 
Having leit orders that the cavalry should re- 
pair to their alarm posts. I went forward to 
reconnoitre, and found four squadrons of Im- 
perial Guards formedand skirmishing with the 
picquets and other cavalry inthe actot passing. 
f sent for the 10th hussars, who having arti- 
ved, Brigadier-Gen. Stewart immediately 
placed himself at the head of the picquets, 
and with the utmost gallantry attacked. The 
10th hussars supported in the most perfect or- 


~ der. 


The result of the affair, so far as Ihave yet 
been able to collect, is about 30 killed, and 
25 wounded, 70 prisoners, and about the 
same number of horses. 

It is impossible for me to avoid speaking in 
the highest terms of ali those engaged. Lieut.- 
Colonel Otway and Major Bagwell headed 
the respective night picquets. The latter is 
slightly wounded. The utmost zeal was con- 
spicuous in the whole of my staff; and 1 had 
many volunteers from head-quarte’s, asd 
other officers of your army. Amongst the 
prisoners isthe General of Division Letebvre 
(who commands the cavalry of the Imperiffl 
Guard), and two Gaptains. Our loss is J fear 
nearly 50 men killed and wounéed. i will 

M send 
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return the moment I can collect the 
the honour to be, &c- 
Pact, Lieut.-Gen. 

To Lieut.Gen. Sir J. Moore, K.Be 

I have fo@warded the priseners to Baniza. 
On the other side of the river the enemy 
formed again, and at this instant three guns 
of Capt. Donovan's troop arrived, which did 
considerable execution. 


send @ 
reports. I bave 


On the 24th of January, the Honourable 
Captain Hope arrived in Downing-street 
with a dispatch from Lieutenant General 
Sir David Baird to Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, one of his Majesty’s Principal Se- 
cretaries of State, of which the following 
is a COpy:=— 

His Majesty's Sip Ville de Paris, at Seay 
January 18, 1809. 

My Lonn—By the much lamented death 
of Lieutenant General Sir John Moore, who 
fell in action with the enemy on the 16th in- 
stant, it has become my duty to acquaint your 
Lordship, that the French army attacked the 
British troops in the position they occupied in 
front of Corunna, at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day. 

A severe wound, which compelled me to 
quit the field a short time previous to the fall 
of Sir John Moore, obliges me to refer your 
Lordship for the particulars of the action, 
which was long and obstinately contested, to 
the inclosed report of Lieutenant General Hope 
who succeeded to the Command of the army, 
and to whose ability and exertions in direction 
of the ardent zeal and unconquerable valour of 
his Majesty’s troops, is to be attributed, under 
Providence, the success of the day, which ter- 
minated in the complete and entire repulse 
= of the enemy at every point of at- 
tack. 

The Hon. Captain Gordon, my aid-de camp, 
will have the honour of delivering this dis- 
patch, and will be able to give your Lordship 
any further information which may be re- 
quired. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


D. Bair, Lieut. Gen, 
Right Hon. Lard Viscount Castlercag, 


. His Majesty's sbip Audacious, of Cerunn 


. a 
Sra, . 


‘January 18, 1809, 
In compliance with the desire contained in 
your communication of yesterday, l avail my- 
Self ot the first moment I have been able to 
command, to detail to you the occurrences of 
the action whieh took place in front of Corun- 
na on the 16th instant. 


it will be in your recollection, that about 
ene in the afternoon of that day the enem 
who had in the morning received ‘lations. 
ments, and who had placed some guns in eee 
of the right and left of the line, wes observed 
to be moving troops towards his left flank, and 
forming various columns of attack at that ex 
tremity of the strong and commanding position 


which on the morning of the 15th he had ta- 
kea in our imeacdiate tgont, . 
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This indication of his intention was imme. 
diately succeeded by the rapid and determines 
attack which he made upon your division 
which occupied the right of your position, 
The events which occurred during that periog 
of the action you are fully acquainted with, 
The first effort of the enemy was met by the 
Commander of the forces, and by yourself, x 
the head of the 42d regiment, and the brigade 
under Major-General Lord William Bentinck. 

The village on your right became an object 
of obstinate contest. 

I lament to say, that soon after the severe 
wound which deprived the army of your ser. 
vices, Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, who 
had just directed the most able dispositian, 
fell by a cannon-shot. The troops, though 
not unacquainted with the irreparable loss the 
had sustained, were not dismayed; but by the 
most determined bravery not only repelled 
every attempt of the enemy to gain ground, 
but actually forced him to retire, although 
he had brought up fresh troops in support ef 
those originally engaged. 

The enemy, finding himself foiled in every 
attempt to force the right of the position, en- 
deavoured by numbers'to turn it. A judicious 
and well-timed movement, which was madeby 
Major-General Paget, with the reserve, which 
corps had moved out of its cantonments tosup- 
port the right of the army, by a vigorous at- 
tack,. defeated this intention. The  Major- 
General, having pushed forward the 95th (1- 
fle corps) and 1st battalion 52d regiment, drove 
the enemy before him, andin his rapid and judi- 
cious advance, threatened the left of the ene- 
my’s position. This circumstance, with the 
position of lieutenant-General Fraser’s divi- 
sion, (calculated to give still further security 
to the right of the line) induced the eacmy to 
relax his efforts in that quarter. 

They were, however, more forcibly ¢- 
rected towards the centre, where they wer 
again successfully resisted by the brigade un- 
der Major-general Manningham, forming the 
left of your division, and a part of that under 
Major-general Leith, forming the right of 
the division under my orders. Upon the left, 
the enemy at first contented himself with aa 
attack upon our picquets, which, however, 
in general maintained their ground. Finding; 
however, his efforts unavailing on the right 
and centre, he seemed determined to rendet 
the attack upon the left more serious, aod 
had succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
village through which the great road to Ma- 
drid passes, and which was situated in front 
of that part of the line. From this posts 
however, he was soon expelled, with conside- 
rable loss, by a gallant attack of some com- 
panies of the second battalion of the 14th 
regiment, under Liewtenant-colonel Nicholls; 
before five in the evening, we had not only 
Successfully repelled every attack made upoa 
the position, but had gained ground in al- 
most all points, and occupied a more forward 
line thas at the COmmacncement of the pore 

whi 
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whilst the enemy ¢onfined his operations to 
a cannonade, and the fire of his light troops, 
with a view to draw off his other corps. At 
six the firing entirely ceased. The different 
brigades were re-assembled on the ground 
they occupied inthe morning, and the picquets 
and advanced posts resumed their original 
stations 

Notwithstanding the decided and marked 
sup:tiority which at this moment the gallan- 
try of the troops had given them over an 
enemy, who, from their numbers and the com- 
manding advantages of his position, no doubt 
expected an easy victory, I did not, on re- 
viewing all circumstances, conceive that I 
should be warranted in departing from what 
I knew was the fixed and previous determi- 
nation of the late commander of the forces to 
withdraw the army omthe evening of the 
16th, for the purpose of embarkation, the 
previous arrangements for which had already 
been made by his order, and were in fact far 
advanced at the commencement of the action. 
The troops quitted their position abeut ten 
at night, with a degree of order that did 
them credit. The whole of the artillery that 
remained unembarked, having been with- 
drawn, the troops followed in the order pre- 
seribed, and marched to their respective points 
of embarkation inthe town and neighbourhood 
of Corunna. The picquets remained at their 
posts until five on the morning of the 17th, 
when they were also withdrawn with similar 
orders, and without the enemy having disco- 
vered the movement. 

By the unremitted exertion of Captains the 
Hon. H. Curzon, Gosselin, Boys, Rainier, 
Serret, Hawkins, Digby, Carden, and Mac- 
kenzie, of the Royal Navy, who, in pursuance 
of the orders of Rear Admiral de Courcy, 
were entrusted with the service of embarking 
the army ; and in consequence of the arrange- 
ments made by Commissioner Bowen, Cap- 
tains Bowen and Shepherd, and the other 
Agents for Transperts, the whole of the army 
was embarked, with an expedition which has 
seldom been equalled. With the exception 
of the brigades under Major-General Hill and 
Beresford, which were destined to remain on 
Shore, until the movements of the enemy 
should become manifest, the whole was afloat 
before day-light. 

The Brigade of Major-General Beresford, 
which was alternately to form our rear guard, 
eccupied the land front of the town of Co- 
runna; that under Major-General Hill was 
stationed in reserve on the promontory in rear 
of the town. 

The enemy pushed his light troops towards 
the town soon after eight o’clock in the 
morning of the 17th, and shortly after oc- 
cupied the heights of St. Lucia, which come 
mand the harbour. But notwithstanding this 
circumstance, and the manifold defects of the 
Place; there being no apprehension that the 
Feat~guard could be forced, and the difposition 
of the Spaniasds appearing to be good, the em- 
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barkation of Major-General Hill’s brigade was 
commenced and completed by three in the’ 
afternoon; Major-General Beresford, with 
the zealand ability which is so well known 
to yourself and the whole army, having fully 
exphined, to the satisfaction of the Spanish 
Governor, the nature of our movement, and 
having made every previous arrangement, 
withdrew his carps from the land front of the 
town soon after dark, and was, with all the 
wounded that had not been previously moved, 
embarked before one this morning. 
Circumstances forbid us to indulge the 
hope, that the victory with which it has 
pleased Providence to crown the efforts of the 
army, can be attended with any very brilliamt 
consequences to Great Britain. It is clouded 


by the loss of one of her best soldiers. It has 


been atthieved at the termination of a long 
and harrassing service. ‘The superior nume 
bers, and advantageous position of the enemys 
not less than the actual situation of this ar- 
my, did not admit of any advantage being 
reaped from success. It must be, however, 
to you, to the army, and to our country, the 
sweetest reflection, that the lustre of the 
British arms has been maintained, amidst 
many disadvantageous circumstances. The 
army which had entered Spain, amidst the 
fairest prospects, had no sooner completed its 
junction, than, owing to the multiplied dis- 
asters that dispersed the native armies around 
us, it was left to its own resources. The ad- 
vance of the British troops from the Dueros 
afforded the best hope that the south of Spaifi 
might be relieved, but this generous effort to 
save the unfortunate people, also afforded the 
enemy the opportunity of directing every 
effort of his numerous troops, and concentra- 
ting all his principal resources, for the de- 
struction of the only regular force in the 
north of Spain. 

You are well aware with what diligence this 
system has been pursued. 

These circnmstances produced the necessity 
of rapid and harassing marches, which had die 
minishedthe numbers, exhaustedthe strength, 
and impaired the equipment of thearmy. Nate 
withstanding all these disadvantages, and those 
more immediately attached to a defensive poe 
sition, which the imperious necessity of covers 
ing the harbour of Corunna for a time had ren- 
dered indispensable to assume, the native and 
undaunted valour of British troops was never 
more conspicuous, and must have exceeded 
what even your own experience of that invalu- 
able quality, so inherent in them, may have 
taught you to expect. When every one that 
had an opportunity seemed to vie in improving 
it, it is difficult for me, in making this report, 
to select particular instances for your approba- 
tion. ‘The corps chiefly engaged were the bri- 
gades under Major Generals Lord William Bene 
tinck, and Manningham and Leith; and the 
brigade of guards under Major General 
Warde. 

To these officeys, and the troops under their 
immediate 
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immediate orders, the greatest praise is due. 
Major-General Hill and Colonel Catia Cran- 
ford, with their brigades on the leit of the po- 
sition, ably supported their advanced posts. 
The brunt of the action fell uponthe 4tn, 42d, 
SOth, and 61st regiments, with parts of the 
brigade of guards, and the 26sh regiment. 
From Lieut.-Colone] Murray, Quarter Master 
General, and the officers of the General Staff, 
I received the most marked assistance. I had 
reason to rewret, that the illness of Brigadier 
General Clinton, Adjutant General, deprived 
meot hisaid. J was indebted to Brigadier Ge- 
neral Slide during the actioa, for azealous of- 
fer of his personal services, although the ca- 
valry were embarked. 

The greater part ef the fleet having gone to 
sea yesterday evening, the whole being under 
weieh, and the corps in the embarkation neces- 
sarily much mixed on board, it is impossible at 
present to lay betore you a return of our casue 
alties. I hope the loss in numbers 1s not so 
considerable as might have been expected. It 
I was obliged to form an estimate I should say, 
that 1 believe it did not exceed in killed and 
wounded from seveg to eight hundred ; that of 
the enewy must remain unknown, but many 
circumstances induce me to rate it at nearly 
double the above number. We have some pri- 
soners, but I have not been able to obtain an 
account of the number; it is not, however, 
considerable, Several Officers of rank have 
fallen or been wounded, among whom I am 
only at present enabled to state the names of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, 92d regiment, 
Majors Napier and Stanhope, 50th regiment, 
killed; Lieutenant-Colonel Winch, 4th regi- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, 26th re- 
giment, Lieutenant-Colonel Fane, 59th regi- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Griffith, Guards, 
Majors Miller and Williams, 81st regiment, 
wounded. 

To you, who are well acquaintgd with the 
excellent qualities of Liewtenant-General Sir 
John Mocre, IL need not expatiate on the loss 
the army and his country have sustained by 
hisdeath. His fall has de prived me of a valu- 
aule friend, to whom long experience of his 
woutl had sincerely attached me. But it is 
clutAy on public grounds that I must lament 
the blow, It will be the consolation ef every 
oae who loved or respected his manly character, 
that, after conducting the army through an 
arduous retreat with consummate firmness, he 
has terminated a carcer of distinguished honour 
by a death that has given the enemy additional 
Feason to respect the name of a British sol- 
der. Like the immortal Wolfe, he is snatched 
trom his country at an early period of a life 
spent in herservice; like Wo fe, his last mo. 
ments were gilced by the prospect of success, 
and ———— by the acclamation of Victory ; 
bike Wolfe also, his memory will for ever re- 
wt sacre ‘in ae country whichhe sincerely 
b am >: waich he had so faithfully served. 

at feimains for me Onsy tO Cxpress my hope, 
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that you will speedily be restored to the sen 
vice of your country, and to lament the yn. 
fortunate circumstance that removed you from 
your station in the field, and threw the mo. 
mentary command into far le-s avie hands, J 
have the honour to be, &c. 

Joun Hore, Lieut.-Geg, 
To Licutenant-General Sir Dawd Baird, &¢, 


The following copy of a letter from 
the Hon. Michael De Courcy, Rear-Ad. 
miral of the White, to the Hon. William 
Wellesley Pole, dated on board his Ma. 
jesty’s ship the Tonnant, at Corunna, 
the 17th and 18th instant, was received 
at the Adiniralty-ollice, Jan. 24, 1809. 

January 17, 1809, 

Stre—Having it in design to detach the 
Cossack to England as soon as her boats sh 
cease to he essential to the embarkation of 
troops, I seize a moment to acquaint you, for 
the information of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, that the ships of war, as 
per margin®, and transports, under the orders: 
of Rear Admiral Sir Samuel Hood and Com. 
missioner Bowen, arrived at this anchorage 
from Vigoon the i4thand i5th inst. The 
Alfred and Hindostan, with some transports, 
were left at Vigo to receive a brigade of three 
thousand five hundred men, that had taken 
that route under the Generals Alten and 
Crawford. 

In the vicinity of Corunna the enemy have 
pressed upon the British in great force. The 
embarkation of the sick, the cavalry, and 
the stores went on. The night of the 16th 
was appointed for the general embarkation of 
the infantry; and, mean time, the enemy 
prepared for attack, At three P.M an action 
commenced; the enemy, which had been 
posted on a lofty hill, endeavouring to force 
the British on another hill of inferior height, 
and nearer the town. 

The enemy were driven back with great 
Slaughter; but very sorry am I to add, that 
the British though triumphant, have suffered 
Severe losses. Jam unable to communicate 
further particulars, than that Sir Joha,Moore 
received a mortal wound, of which he died at 
night; that Sir David Baird lost an armj 
that several officers and many men have been 
killed and wounded; and that the ships of 
war have received all such of the latter as they 
could accommodate, the remainder being sent 
to transports.. 

_The weather is now tempestuous; and the 
difficulties of embarkation are great, All ex- 
cept the rear guard are embarked ; consisting 
perhaps at the present moment of two thou- 
sand six hundred men. The enemy having 
brought cannon to a hill overhanging the 
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beach, have forced a majority of the transe 
sorts to cut or slip. Embarkation being no 
longer practicable at the town, the boats have 
been ordered to a sandy beach near the light- 
house ; and it is hoped that the greater part,. 
jf not all, will still be embarked, the ships of 
war having dropped out to facilitate embark- 
ation. 
Sanuary 18. 

. The embarkation of the troops having oce 
cupied greater part of last night, it bas not 
been in my power to detach the Cossack be- 
fore this day ; ‘and it is with satisfaction I am 
able to add, that, in consequence of the good 
order maintained by the troops, and the un- 
wearied exertions of Commissioner Bowen, 
the Captains and other officers of the Navy, 
the agents, as well as the boats’ crews, many 
of whom were for two days without food and 
without repose, the army have been embarked 
to the last man, and the ships are now in the 
offing, preparatory to steering for England. 
The great body of the transports, having lost 
their anchors, ran to sea without the troops 
they were ordered to receive, in consequence 
of which there are some thousands on board 
the ships of war. Several transports through 
mismanagement, ran on shore. ‘The sea- 
men appeared to have abandoned them, two 
being brought out by the boa:s’ crews of the 
men of war, two were burnt, and five were 
bilged. 

I cannot conclude this hasty statement with- 
out expressing my great obligation to Rear- 
Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, whose eye was 
every where, and whose exertions were un- 
remitted. 1 haveéthe honour to be, &c. 

M. De Courcy. 


On Thursday, January 19, the’ House of 
Lords met pursuant to prorogation, when 
the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Camden, and the Duke 
of Montrose took their seats in their robes 
upon the woolsack, ashis Majesty’s Com- 
missioners ; and the Speaker and the 
Members of the House of Commons be- 
ing in attendance,theChancellor delivered 
the following Speech from his Majesty :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We have it in command from his Majesty, 
to state to you, that his Majesty has called 
you together, in perfect confidence that you 
are prepared cordially to support his Majesty 
in the prosecution of a war, which there is no 
hope of terminating safely and honourably, ex- 
ae through vigorous and persevering exer- 

ion, 

We are to acquaint you, that his Majesty 
has directed to be laid before you, Copies of 
tne Proposals for opening a Negociation, which 
were transmitted to his Majesty from Erfurth ; 
and of the Correspondence which thereupon 
took place with the Government of Russia 


aad of Fragce 3 together with the Declaration. 
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issued by his Majesty’s command on the tere 
mination of that Correspondence. 

His Majesty is persuaded, that you will parti- 
cipate ia the feelings which were expressed by 
his Majesty, when it was required that his 
Majesty should consent to’ commence the 
Negociation, by abandoning the cause of Spain, 
which he had so recesitly and solemny es- 
poused. ‘* 

We are commanded to inform you, that his 
Majesty continues to receive from the Spa- 
nish Government the Strongest assurances of 
their determined perseverance in the cause of 
the legitimate Monarchy, and of the national 
independence of Spain; and to assure you, 


that so long as the people of Spain shall re- 
main true to themselves, his Majesty willcon- | 


tinue tothem his most strénuous assistance and 
support. 

His Majesty has renewed to the Spanish 
Nation, in the moment of its difficulties and 
reverses, the engagements which he volunta- 
rily contracted at the outset of its struggle 
against the usurpation and tyranny of France ; 
and we are commanded to acquaint you, that 
these engagements have been reduced into the 
form of a Treaty of Alliance ; which Treaty, 
so soon as the ratifications shall have,been ex- 
changed, his Majesty will cause to be laid 
before you. 

His Majesty commands us to state to you, 
that while his Majesty contemplated with the 
liveliest satisfaction the atchievements of his 
farces in the commencement of the campaign 
in Portugal, and the deliverance of the king- 
dom of his Ally from the presence and opprese 
sions of the French army, his Majesty most 
deeply regretted the termination of that cam- 
paign by an Armistice and Convention, of some 
of the Articles of which his Majesty has felt 
himself obliged formally to declare his disape 
probation. : 

We are to express to you his Majesty’s re- 
liance on your disposition to enable his Majesty 
to continue the aid afforded by his Majesty to 
the King of Sweden. That Monarch derives 
a peculiar claim to his Majesty’s support ia the 
present exigency of his affairs, from having 
concurred with his Majesty in the propriety 
of rejecting any proposal ior Negociation te 
which the Government of Spain was not to he 
admitted as a party. 

Gentlemen of the Hoyse of Commons, 

We are commanded by his Majesty to in- 
form you, that he has directed the estimates 
of the current year to be laid before you. His 
Majesty relies upon your zeal and affection to 
make such further provisions of supply as the 
vigorous prosecution of the War may render 
necessary ; and he trusts that you may be ena- 
bled to find the m eans of providing such Sup- 
ply without any great or immediate increase 
of the existing burt hens upon his people. 

His Majesty feels assured it will be highly 
satisfactory to you to learn, that, notwith- 
standing the measures resorted to by the ene- 
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my for the purpose of destroying oo nor 
merce and resources of his Kingdom, the p 

Ke revenve has continued in a course of prd- 
gressive improvement. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Weare directed to inform you that the mea- 
sure adopted by Parliament in the last Session, 
for estab}ishing 2 Lecal Militia, has been al; 
ready attended’ with the happiest success, and 
promises to be extensively and permanently 
beneficial to the Country. 

We have received his Majesty’s commands 
most especially to recommend to you, that, 
duly weighing the immense interests which 
are at stake in the war now cartying on, you 
should proceed with as little delay as possible 
to consider of the mest effectual measures for 
the augmentation of the regular army, in or- 
der that his Majesty may be better enabled, 
without impairing the means of defence at 
heme, to avail himself of the military power 
of his deminions in the great contest in which 
he is engaged ; and to cunduct that contest, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence, to a 
conclusion compatible with the honour of his 
Majesty's Crown, and with the interest of his 
Alles, of Europe, and of the world. 





Correspondence between the British, Russian, and 
French Governments; in consequence of the 
Overtures received from Erfurth; presented 
by bis Majesty's command to both Leuses of 
Parliament. 


Letter from Count Nicoras pz Romane 


zorr, to Mr. Secretary Cannina, dated 
Esturth, goth September (12th October), 
1808. Keceived Octoher 21, 


Sin—I send to your Excellency a letter 
which the Emperors of Russia and France 


wrote to his Majesty the King of England. 
The Emperor of Russia flatters himself that 
Engiand will feel the grandeur and the sin- 


cerity of this step. She will there find the 
most natural and the most s 


the overture which has be 
mital Saumarez, 


imple answer to 
en made by Ad- 
1b Say The union of the two 
empires is beyond the reach of al] change 
and the two Emperors have formed it for 
peace as well as for war. 
His majesty has comm 
ae ogo A ommanded me to make 


excellency that h $ no- 
minated plenipotentiari ' sg 


es, who will rena} 
Paris, where they will await whi mali 
which your excellency may be pleased to 
meke to me. 1 request you to address it ‘tu 
the Russian ambassador at Paris. The Ple 
pipotentiaries named by the Emperor of R 
sia will repair to that city on the sentioent, 
to which the plenipotentiaries of his Bri- 
tannic majesty and his allies have been sent 
. In we to the bases of the negotiation 
cur Amperial majesty’s see no difficulty in 
adopting all those formerly pro oted by 
ngland, mamely, the n+ Pessidcris : d : 
@ther basis fo Wilewiies ant 


re jaa - : 
SAGES Upon the IOCMSrocity and 








equality which ought to prevail between ay 
great nations, 


Count Nicoras DE Romanzoyy, 





Letter from his Majesty the Emperor of al! 
the Russ1as, and BonNAPARTE, to his 
Mayrsty, dated Erfurth, 12th October, 
1808. Received October 21. 

Sirze—Les circonstances actuelles de 
Europe nous ont réunis a Erfurt. Notre 
premicre penxée est de céder au veeu et aus 
besoins de tous les peuples, et de chercher par 
une prompte pacification avec votre majesté, 
le reméde le plus efficace aux malheurs qui 
pesent sur toutes les nations. — Nous en 
faisons connoitre notre sincére desir a votre 
majesté par cette présente lettre.—La guerre 
longue et sanglante qui a dechire le Conti- 
nent est terminée, sans qu'elle puisse se 
renouveller. Beaucoup de changemens ont 
eu lieu en Europe; beaucoups d’etats ont été 
bouleversés. Le cause en est dans l’etat 
d’agitation et de malheur od la cessation du 
commerce maritime a place fes plus grands 
peuples. De plus grands changemens encore 
peuvent avoir lieu, et tous contraires a la 
politique de la nation Angloise. La paix est 
done a Ja fois dans l’intéret des peuples du 
Continent, comme dans Vinteret des peuples 
de la Grande Bretagne.—-Nous nous reunise 
sons pour prier votre majesté d’écouter la 
voix de l’humanité, en faisant taire celle des 
passions, de: chercher avec intention d’y ’ 
patvenir, 4 concilier tous les interets, et pat 
la garantir toutes les puissances qui existent, 
et assurer le bonheur de l'Europe et de cette 
génération 4 la téte de laquelle la Providence 
nous a placé. 


(Signe) ALEXANDRE.we NAPOLEON: 
TRANSLATION. 

SirE=The present circumstances of Eu- 
rope have brought us together at Erfurth. 
Our first thought is to yield to the wish and 
the wants of every people, and to seck, oot 
speedy pacification with your majesty, the 
Most efficacious remedy for the miseries 
Which oppress all nations. We make known 
to your majesty our sincere desire in this 
respect by the present letter. | 

The long and bloody war which has torn 
the Continent is at an end, without the pos- 
sibility of being renewed. Many changes 
have taken place in Europe; many states 
have been overthrown. The cause is to be 
found ‘in the state of agitation and misery in 
Which the stagnation of maritime commerce 
has placed the greatest nations. Still greatet 
changes may yet take place, and all of them 
Contrary to the policy of the English nation. 

eace, then, is at once the interest of the 
Continent, as it is the interest of the people 
of Great Britain, 

We unite in entreating your majesty to 
ten to the voice of humanity, silencing 
that of the passions; to seek, with the ine 


tention of arriving at that object, to concis 
I 
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liate all interests, and by that means te pre- 
serve abl the powers which exist, and so in- 
sure the happiness of Europe and of this ge- 
neration, at the head of which Providence 
has placed us. 


(Signed) ALEXANDER‘==-NAPOLEON. 





Letter from M. De Cuamracny to Mr. 
Secretary CANNING, dated Erfurth, Oc- 
tober 12. 1808. Received October 21. 
Str—-I have the honour to transmit to 

your excellency a letter which the Emperor 
of the French and the Emperor of all the 
Russias wrote to his Britannic majesty. The 
grandeur and the sincerity of this step will, 
without doubt, be-fele. That cannot be at- 
tributed to weakness, which is the result of 
the intimate connection between the two 
greatest sovereigns of the Continent, united 
for peace as well as for war. : 

His majesty the Emperor has commanded, 
me to make known to your excellency, that 
be has nominated plenipotentiaries, who will 
repair to that city on the Conrinent to which 
his majesty the King of Great Britain and his 
allies shall send their plenipotentiaries. 
With respect to the basis of the negotiatlon, 
their majesties are disposed to adopt those 
formerly proposed by England herself, name- 
ly, the wti possidetis, and any other basis 
founded upon justice, and the reciprocity and 
equality which ought to prevail between all 
great nations. 

CHAMPAGNY. 

Letter from Mr. Secretary CANNING, to the 
Russian Ambassador at Paris, dated Fo- 
reign Office, 28th October, 1808. ° 
Sin—Having laid before the king my 

master the two letters which his excellency 
the Count Nicolas de Romanzoff has trans- 
mitted to me from Erfurth, I have received 
his majesty’s commands to reply to that 
which is addressed to him, by the official 
note which I have the honour to enclose to 
your excellency. 

However desirous his majesty might be 
to reply directly to his majesty the Emperor 
of Russia, you cannot but teel, sir, that, from 
the unusual manner in which the letters 
figned by his imperial majefty were drawn up, 
and which has entirely deprived them of the 
character ot a private and perfonal communi- 
Cation, his majefty has found it impoilible to 
adopt that mark of refpect towards the 
Emperor of Ruflia, without at the fame time 
acknowledging titles which his majefty never 
has acknowledged. < 

1 am commanded to add to the contents of 
the official note, that his majefty will haften 
to communicate to his majefty the King of 
Sweden, and to the exifting government of 
Spain, the propofals which have been made 
to him. 

Your excellency will perceive that it is ab- 
folutely neceflary that his majefty fhould re- 

Ce.ve an immediate affurance, that France ac. 
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knowledges the government’ of Spainas party 
to any negociation. 

That fuch is the intention of the Emperor 
of Ruflia, his majefty cannot doubr. 

His majefty recolleéts with fatisfaction the 
lively intereft which his imperial majefty has 
always manifefted for che welfare and dignity 
of the Spanith monarchy, and he wants no 
other affurance that his imperial majefty can- 
not have been induced to {anion by his coa- 
currence, or by his approbation, ufurpations, 
the principle of which is not lefs unjuft than 
their example is dangerous to-all legitimate 
fovereigns, 

As foon as the anfwers on this point thall 
have been receivedy and as foon as his majefty 
fhall have learnt the fentiments of che King 
of Sweden, and thefe of the government of 
Spain, I fhall not fail'to receive the come 
mands of his majefty for such cemmunica- 
tions as it may be necefiary to make upon the 
ulterior objects of the letter of Count Ro- 
manzoff, . 

Grorce Canning. 
Letter from Mr. Secretary CanninG to M. 
de CHAMPAGNY, dated Fereign Office, 

28th O&ober, 1808. 

Sir—Having laid before the king my 
mafter the two letters which your excellency 
transmitted to me from Erfurth, ene of which 
was addreffed to his majefty, L have received 
his majefty’s commands to return, in anfwee 
to that letter, the official note which I have 
the honour herewith to enclofe. 

I am commanded to add, that his majefty 
will lofe no time im communicating to the 
king of Sweden and to the government of 
Spain the propofals which have been made te 
his majefty. 

Your excellency will fee the neceflity of 
an affurance being immediately -afforded to 
his majefty, that the admiffion of the go- 
vernment of Spain as a party to the nego- 
ciation is underftuod and agreed to by France. 

After the anfwer of your excellency upon 
this point fhall have been received, and fo 
foon as his majefty thall be in poffefiion of 
the fentiments of the King of Sweden and of 
the government of Spain, I fhall receive his 
‘majefty’s commands to communicate with 
your excellency og the remaining points of 
your letter, 

GeorGe CANNING6 





OFFICIAL NOTE. 

The king. has uniformly declared his reae 
dinefs and defire to enter into negociations 
for a general peace, on terms confittent with 
the honour of his majefty’s crown, with fidee 
lity to bis engageraent, and with the per- 
manent repofe and fecurity of Europe. His 
majefty repeats that declaration. | 

If the condition of the Continent be one of 
agitation and of wretchednefs; if many ffates 
have been overthrown, ard more are ftill mee 


naced with fubveriion; it is a confolation to 
the 
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the king to refleét, that mo part of the con- 
vulfions which have already been experi 
enced, or of thofe which are threatened for 
the future, can be in any degree imputable 
to his majefty. The king 1s moft willing to 
acknowledge that all fuch dreadful changes 
are indeed contrary to the policy of Great 
ritain. . ° 
If the caufe of fo mach mifery is to 
be found in the ftagnation of commercial 
intercourfe, although his majefty cannot be 
expefted to hear, with unqualified regret, 
that the fyftem devised for the deftruétion of 
the commerce of his fubjeéts has recoiled upon 
its authors, or its inftrurpents, yet is it nel. 
ther in the difpofition of his majefty, nor in 
the charaéter of the people over whom he 
reigns, to rejoice in the privations and unhap- 
pinefs even of the nations which are com- 
bined againt him. His majefty anxioufly 
defires the termination of the fufferings of the 
Continert. 

The war in which his majefty is engaged, 
was entered into by his majefty for the im- 
mediate obje& of national fafety. It has 
been prolonged only becaufe no fecure and 
honourable means of terminating it have hi- 
therto been afforded by his enemies. 

But in the progrefs of a war, begun for 
felf-defence, new obligations have been im- 
pofed upon his majefty, in behalf of powers 
whom the aggreflions of a common enemy 
have compelled to make common caufe with 
his majefty, or who have folicited his ma- 
jefty’s afliftance and fupport in the vindica- 
tion of their national independence. 

The interetts of the crown of Portugal and 
of his Sicilian majefty are confided to his 
majefty’s friendhhip and protection. 

With the King of Sweden his majefty is 
connected by ties of the clofeft alliance, and 
by itipulations which unite their counfels for 
peace as well as for war. 

To Spain his majefty is not yet bound by 
any formal inftrument; but his’ majefty has, 
in the face of the world, contraéted with that 
Ration engagements not lefs facred, and not 
lefs binding, upon his majefty’s mind, than 
the moft folemn treaties. 

His majeity, therefore, affumes that, in 
an overture made to his majefty for entering 
into Hegociations for a general peace, the re- 
lations fubfitting between his majefty aud 
the Spanith monarchy have been ciftinsl 
taken into confideration; and that the BOs 
vernment acting in the name of his catholic 
majcity Ferdinand the Seventh, is underftood 
to 0@ @ party to any negociation in which his 
majcity is invited to engage. 

Grorce Canning. 
_——, 


be TRE RUSSIAN ANSWER, 
The uncerGigned, minifter fer 
fairs of his me) 
R ufias, 


foreign af- 
; pea the Emperor of all the 
as the Nonour to reply to the Not 

of the 28th Oobder, quel by Mr. Can. 


Bing, Cecretary of Rate for foreign afiaizs to 
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bis majefty the King of Great Britain, ana 
addrefied by his excellency to the Rufiian 
ambaffador at Paris. 

That the admiffion of the fovereigns jn 
alliance with England to a Congrefs cannot 
be a point of difficulty, and that Ruffia ang 
France confent to it. 

But this principle by no means extends to 
the neceflity of admitting the plenipotenti_ 
aries of the Spanith infurgents : the emperor 
of Ruffia cannot admit them. His empire, 
in fimilar circumftances—and England cap 
recollect one particular inftance, has been 
true to the fame principle. Moreover, he 
has already acknowledged the King Jofeph 
Napoleon. He has announced to his Britan. 
nic Majefty, that he was united with the 
emperor of the French for peace as well ag 
for war, and his Imperial Majefty here re. 
peats that declaration. He is refolved not 
to feparate his interefts from thofe of that 
monarch ; but they are both ready to con- 
clude a peace, provided it be juft, honoura- 
ble, and equal for all parties. 

The underfigned fees with pleafure, that, 
in this difference of opinion refpecting the 
Spaniards, nothing prefents itfelf which can 
either prevent or delay the opening of a Con- 
grefs. He derives his perfuafion in this re- 
fpest, from that which his Britannic Ma- 
jefty has himfelf confided to the two em- 
perors, that he is bound by no pofitive en- 
gagement with thofe who have taken up 
arms in Spain. 

Atter fifteen years of war, Europe has a 
right to demand peace. The interetts of all 
the powers, including that of England, is to 
render it general: humanity commands it ; 
and fuch a defire, furely, cannot be foreign 
to the feelings of his Britannic Majefty. 
How can it be, that he alone can withdraw 
himfelf from fuch an object, and refufe to 
terminate the miferies of fuffering humanity. 

The underfigned confequently renews, in 
the name of the emperor, his auguft matter, 
the propofal already made, to fend plenipo- 
tentiaries to any city on the continent which 
his Britannic Majefty may pleafe to point 
Out ; to admit to the Congrefs the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the fovereigns in alliance with 
Great Britain ; to treat upon the bafis of the 
uti poffidetis, and upon that of the refpecive 
power of the belligerent parties: in fine, to 
accept any bafis which may have for its ob- 
ject the conclufion of a peace, in which all 
— fhall find honour, juftice, and equa- 
ity. 

The underfigned has the honour to renew 


to his excellency, Mr. Canning, theaflurances 
of his high confideration. 
(Signed) 
Count Nicoras pe RomanzoFF- 





THE FRENCH ANSWER. 
The underfigned has laid before the em- 


peror, his mafter, the note ef his exceliency 
Mr, Canning, 
If 
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If it were true that the evils of war were 
felt only on the Continent, certainly there 
would be little hope of attaining peace, 

The two emperors had flattered themfelves 
shat the objet of their meafure would not 
have been mifinterpreted in London. Could 
the Englith miniftry have afcribed it.to weak- 
ness or neceflity, when every impartial 
datefman muft recognize, in the fpirit of 
peace and moderation by which it is dictated, 
the characteriftics of power and true great- 
nefs? France and Ruffia can carry on the 
war fo long as the court of London fhall not 
recur to juft and equitable difpofitions; and 
they are refolved to do fo. 

How is it poffible for the French govern- 
ment to entertain the propofal which has been 
made to it, of admitting to the negociation 
the Spanifh infurgents? What would the 
Englith government have faid, had it been 
propofed to them to admit the Catholic infur- 
gents of Ireland? France, without having 
any treaties with them, has been in commu- 
nication with them, has made them pro- 
mifes, and has frequently fent them fuccours. 
ould fuch a propofal have found place ina 
note, the object of which ought to have 
becn not to irritate, but to endeavour to ef- 
fect a mutual conciliation and good under- 
fanding ? 

England will find herfelf under a ftrange 
miftake, if, contrary to the experience of 
the paft, the ftill entertains the idea of con- 
tending fuccefsfully upon the Continent, 
againft the armies of France. What hope can 
fle now have, efpecially as France is irrevo- 
cably united with Ruoffia. 

The underfigned is commanded to repeat 
the propofal, to admit to the negociation all 
the allies of the King of England; whether 
it be the king who reigns in the Brazils; 
whether it be the king who reigns in Sweden ; 
or whether it be the king who reigas in 
Sicily: and to take for the bafis of the nego- 
Ciation the uti poffidetiss He is commanded 
to exprefs the lope that, not lofing fight of 
the inevitable refults of the force of States, it 
will be remembered, that between great 
powers there is no folid peace, but that which 
a8 at the fame time equal and honourable for 
ail parties.* 


(Signed) CHAMPAGNY. 





REPLY TO THE RUSSIAN ANSWER. 

The underfigned, his majefty’s principal 
Tecretary of ftate for foreign affairs, has laid 
before the king his mafter the note tranf- 
mitted to him by his excellency the Count 
Nicolas de Romanzoff, minifter for foreign 
affairs of his majefty the emperor of all the 
Ruflias, dated on the 16th (28th) of No- 


vember, 





* This anfwer will long r.main a monu- 
ment of the frantic infolence which pofieffes 
the monfter that has ufurped the government 
of France, and covered all Europe with blood 
ortega to gratify his extravagant am- 

TION, 


a . 
“lontTuty Mac., No. 18, 


The king learns with aftonifhment and re- 
gret the expeétation which appears to have 
been entertained that his majeitv fhould con- 
fent to commence a negociation for a general 
peace by the previous abandonment of the 
caufe of the Spanifh nation, and of the 
legitimate monarchy of Spain, in defe- 
rence to an ufurpation which has no parallel 
in the hiftory of the world. 

His majcfty had hoped that the participa- 
tion of the Emperor of Ruflia in the over- 
tures made to his majefly would have af- 
forded a fecurity to his majefty againft the 
propofal of a condition fo unjuft in its effe@s, 
ana fo fatal in its example. 

Nor can his majefty conceive by what ob- 
ligation of duty or of interett, or by what 
principle of Ruffian policy, his imperial mae 
jefty can have found himfelf compelled to 
acknowledge the right, affumed by France, 
to depofe and imprifon friendly fovereigns, 
and forcibly to transfer to herfelf the alle- 
giance of loyal and independent nations. 

If thefe be indeed the principles to which 
the Emperor of Ruffia has inviolably attached 
himfelf; to which his imperial majefty has 
pledged the charaéter and refources of his 
empire; which he has united himfelf with 
France to eftablith by war, and to maintain in 
peace, deeply does his majcfty lament a de- 
termination by which the fufferings of Eu- 
rope muft be aggravated and prolonged; but 
not to his majefty is to be attributed the con- 
tinuance of the calamities of war, by the dif- 
appointment of all hope of such a peace as 
would be compatible with juftice and with 
honour. 


(Signed) Georce CANNING. 





REPLY TO THE FRENCH ANSWER. 

The underfigned, his majefty’s principal 
fecretary of ftate for foreign affairs, has laid 
before the king his mafter the note tranf- 
mitted to him by his Excellency M. de 
Champagny, dated the 28th November. 

He is efpecially commanded by his ma- 
jefty to abftain from noticing any of thefe 
topics and expreflions infulting to his majeity, 
to his allies, an@.to the Spanifh nation, with 
which the official note tranfmitted by M. de 
Champagny abounds. 

His majefty was defirous to have treated 
for a peace which might have arranged the 
re{pective interefts of all the powers engaged 
in the war on principles of equal juttice: 
and his Majefty fincerely regrets that this de- 
fire of his majefty is difappointed. 

But his majefty is determined not to aban- 
don the caufe of the Spanifh nation, and of 
the legitimate monarchy of Spain: and the 
pretenfions of France to exclude from the ne- 
gociation the central and fupreme govern 
ment, a¢ting in the name of his catholic m 
jety Ferdinand the Seventh, is one which 
his majefty could not admit without acqui- 


efcing in an ufurpation which has wo paraliel, 


in the hiftory or the world. 
(Signed) Grorcr CanninG, 
N AL FHABETICAL 
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List of Banxrurteres and DivipENps, announced between the 


ALPHABETICAL 


[Feb, 1, 


oth of December and the 2th of Funuary, eviracted from the London Gagettes, 


=a 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
(The Solicitors’ names are between Parentheses. ) 


NDERSON Johw. Stockport, Chefter, crapers (Bat- 

A tye, Chancery Lane, and Battye, hus dersfield 

Bariow William. stockport, Chefter, timber merchant. 
(Linguara, Heaten-Norris and Edge, Iuner Teinpies 
Longon 

’ nes. Shuttleworth, Liverpool, merehant. 

—— i Camel Cowper and Lowe, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery lane l 

Birchail Joun, Liverpool. butcher. 
and dluckftock, $t. Mildred 6 Court, 

Blackburn William, Leeds, — 

«and Battye, Chancery lane 

AE ay Nicholas, "a e tbury upon Yrim, Glocefterthire. 
PFizid anc sheurgoid, Clifford s Inn : 

Bucdon Henry, Littl Chapel-Rreet, Weitminter. (Lat- 
kuw Dottors Commons ; : : 

Chambers Wiliam, Livccln, Currier. (Elgie, Lincoln, 
and Leigh and Mafon, New Bridge-ftreet. London. 

Crawtora Jonathan, Charles Square, Hoxton, money- 
fcrivever. (Baffett, Begnett-itreet, HBlacktriar’s 
oad : 

Dewhon Jame , Tottingtony Lancafter. (Wigglefworth, 
Gray's Inn and Parker, Bury. ; 

Dewhurft Peter, Prefton, Lancafter. flater. (Webfter, 
Lancafter and Bleafdale, Alexander and Holme, New 
Irn, London. ; 

Dougias James, Loughborough, Leicefter, merchant. 
(B.eafuale, Alexander and Holme, New Inn, Luudon 
and Bond. Leicefter - 

Putton William, Liverpool, grocer, (Woods, Liverpool 
and Blacktiock, St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry 

Edwards Wiliam, Brito}, cordwainer, (James, Gray's 
Inn ‘quare, and Mecilin, Briftol 

Frafer Thomas, Well ftreet, Mary la-bonne, coach-fpring- 
manufacturer, (Pinero, Charlies 6treet, Cavendiih 
Square 

French Martin, George Street, Portman Square, wine. 
m:rchant. (Hackett, Chancery lane 

Froft thomas, Leadenhall treet, ttationer. 
Rixon, Haydon iquare, Minories 

Gah Joho, Parker's row, Bermondfey, viGualler, Smith, 
Great St. He.ens 

German Wiliam, Brifto!, tilere (James, Gray's inn 
fyuare, London, and Cooke, Brittol 

Glazie. Edward, Lea ridge, Middlefeg, publican. 
(Tebbutt and Shut leworth, Gray’sinn f{quare 

Green James, Hackvey, builder. (Chapman, St. Mil- 
dreds Court, Poultry 

Harrifin james, tarke ftreet Bees, Cumberland, cotton 
inanufacturer. Haworth and Son, Bulton, Milne 
end Parry. Temple 

Marve) Richard Woolwich, baker. 
piace, Old Jewry 

Haydon angdon, Edgware Road, merchant, (Hall, 
Coleman ttreet 

Mayes “iiam, Kilburn, Middlefex, brickmaker. (Hume 
phricsy Clement's inn 

Hayes John, Oafora, grocer. 

Heaven Wil 


(Woods. Liverpvol 
Poultry ; 
(Speight, 


(Evitt and 


(Allan, Frederic’s 


(Young, Wet Smithfield 
sain, Nailfworth, Glocetter, clothier, (ule 
en, Fore-freet, Cripplegate 
Nowa.d Jerrard John, Lower Eaton ftreet, Pimlico, fur- 
EOD. Rich, Katcue Crofs 
Nut jofeph. Liverpuol, naberdaher, (Blackftock, Sr. 
Mildied’s Court, Pe ultry, and Murrow, Liverpool 
ry Henry, Meleomd Regis, Dorfer, linca-draper,e 
Sy: igate rect, Lendon 
Jones George, Liverpool, hook feller, 
Mildred’s cour’, Poultry and Mut 
Kin cer samuel, Nuffield, Derby, cl 
Judd, Stamford 
La bees ee, asa merchant. (Catoe and Brumell, 
Lockwo oree, Nuddersfeld, York 
, Paeylor, Mancheler 2 vm ee tat iain 
Manta) ames, George Rurking 


‘ ‘aw ha 


ida. \\¢ er 
(Blackftock, Sr, 

uy Liverpou! 

Aer (Jackfon and 


. 
wesilie 


xe 


ra awand John Fielding, 


eT Rimington end 


Wake, shetield, and Wiilony Greville Bree >» Hatton 


loa cn 
Mars ames, Burnie neate; 
j peees. — — ery cotton fpinner, 
in haw, Burnicy 
Thomas, Scaborough vinther. 
ric ieet, | On) ar . l 
J » Rich, Merchants, late of Lewes, 


(Permber, Great Charluice treet, Blackiviar's 


Bar dali 
wal 


(Bows held, 


mfon. South Shields, Du 
Be. Chapter row, South Shie! 
cha ner teen, Te Sr) SHACiCS, asa Bell 


Cs ak ane a + oe eer . 
ee ftreet, Black tas t (God- 
(Lee, 


} 
(Evans, Matton 


rham, thipwrignr. 


ane, J} <ity freer, i 
wt — WA court, S< thwark 
Beck Samucl, Iale, York. clethier, 
Gar to, and Crofiey, Bradfor: 

Sete ¢ ~Crepfow, M Maveh Aa 
Stevens ane Maries, Ole J alt * L ate . 
° — *, 
lev Bars cham i% vac, 
‘. ; A 2an -el, a 4 €ba: es C* 
* EO. t, 


ehterman, 


, 

\Sw a, 

9 and Wharte. 

‘pchife, Rreag fe 

‘are * a eee 

WAC" SUITE Bue Bary, aanngha eet, 
ee a 


: fF 
Liverpool ang sheppard, and Adilingtun, Beene 


Lonidoa 

Sellars iarret, Littl: Puiton, ‘ancafter, 
(Hurd, Temple. and Law, Manchetter 

Sinith John. Nottingham, mercer. (Rigsby and Wel), 
Nettingham ; and Kaxters’and Martin, Furnival’s ip. 
London fe 

Smith Juttinian and Cha les, Bath, plane manufatturer;, 
(Sheppard and Adlington, Bedford row, and Shepparé, 
Bath. 

tone Thomas, Wilton. Hereford, cornfactor, (James, 
Gray's inn, London; and Martin, Brifol 

Tanner Thomas, Barntaple, Devon. money fer vener, 
(Law, Barniapie, and Eremridge, Common Pilea: 
Office, Temple 

Tomlinfon William, Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, mer. 
chant, (Forreft, Liverpool, and Shephard and Ad 
lineton, Bedford row 

Wells William, Linney place, Queen ftreet, Bloomsbury, 
(Edwards and Lyon, Great Kufiell ftreety 

Wilkes William, Birmingham, maltfer. _ (Lowe, Bir. 
mingham and Chilton, *xchequer Office, Lincoln's 
inn 

Willfon Richard Hodfon, Wakefield, factor, (Lawton, 
Leicefter and Taylor, Southampton buildings, Chan- 
cery lane 

Woolf John, Liverpool, merchant. (Blackftock, §t, 
Mildred’s court Poultry? aud Pritt, Liverpool 


DIVIDENDS A .NOUNCED. 


Adams Thomas, Lancafter, merchant, Feb. 7 
Allen William, King’s road, Holborn, coach-maker, 
Jan.1 
Anttie John, Devizes, Wilts. clothier. Jan. 16 
Banks Richard, Eltham, Kent, victualier, Feb. 7 
Barflettr Charles, Cannon ftrect road, Middlefex, ftone- 
mafuon, Feb. 2 
Beckwith Thomas, 
Jan, 21 ‘ 
Beetion Henry Groundy, Gray’s inn fGuare, money-ferive- 
ner, Jan. 21 
o- ~? and Ann-Smith, Bafinghall ftreet, factors, 
eb. 14 
— Ne Bouverie ftreet, Whitefriars, merchant, 
eb. 46 
Bloom Daniel, Norwich, merchant, Feb. 4 
— — the younger, Mortlake, Surry, tallow-chané 
er, ep. 4 
Broadhurit Jofeph, Charing Crofs, jeweiler, Jan. 28 
Bulgin William, Briftol, printer, March 17 
Bunn Benjamin, Londou-wall, pawn broker, Feb. ¢ 
Kurgefs George Warner, Briftol, linen-draper, Jan. §f 
Chambers Henry. Warwick, inn-keeper, Jan. 16 
lark Thomas, Chatham, corn-dealer, Jan. 24 
Clemence Mark, Craven fireet, strand, tailor, Feb. 
Giough Thomas, Bramley, York, clothier, Jan. 25 
Cvats Edward, Thomas Mafity and Joteph Hail, Horniog- 
low, Staffurd. brewers, Feb. 4 
Cohen Meyer, Devonthire ftreez, Queen fquare, exchanges 
broker, Jan. 24 
Core Robert, Briftol, hat manufacturer, Jan, 38 
Cowperthwaite William, and James Waring, Mancheéer, 
manufacturers, Jun. 30 ‘ 
Owperti.waite William, 
Feb. 18 
Curteis John, and John Stephens, Penryn, Cornwall 
fhopkeepers, Feb. 2 
Davies Charics, St. John ftreet, carpenter, Feb. 25 
Davis William, Cane place, Kentifh-town, carpenters 
an, 21 
Dawfon William, Nixon, Tabernacle fqyuare, Finsburys 
draper, March 4 
Drake Robert, and Ebcnezer Goddard, Newgate Greet, 
Wine and brandy merchants, Jan. 28 
Duficld George, Work Buildings, Bermondfey, wool 
caider, Jan. 17 
Dutton John, Leventhuime, Mancheftcr, calico-man fate 
turer, jJan.2§ 
Enéail John, Over Norton, Oxford, carrier, Jan. 16 
Farbridge Robert. Paragon-place, Kent road, tumber mitts 
Chant, Feb.§ ; 
Filcode Thomas, Macclesfield, Chettery grocer, Feb. 1° 
Ford James Edward,Coieman treet buildings, Loaders 
factor, Jan. 24 
Francis Thomas, Goodman Francis, and Thomas Franc: 
the younger, Cambridge, merchents, Jan. 28 
Glover Charies, Albemaric a@reet, uphulfterer, Feb. 1% ” 
ate Rochford, York place, Portman fguare, ™ Itty 
£8. 4 , 
Hartley John, Kendal, Wefmoreland, fhoemaker, Fed ‘© 
Harvey Henry Hill, Tokeuhoute yard and Terrace cours 
™ Til.ngton, broker, Feb. Ig 
Hope William, Manchefter, grocer, Feb. 2$ 
Hope Witham, Brampton, Cumberland, 
0. 2 
ated John, Durham, turner. Jan. jo 
owell Edward, Liverpeel, cotton merchant, Jan. 2? 
ate Miebalae, aug Cheiftopher Hird Jones, Liverpors 
2n. 30 
Ive. Chapman, Coltithell, Norfolk, brewer, Feb. 18 - 
ues Metes, High itreet voreniec tea! in jafs ans 
- & ty Shereaaschy ocacr é 
eir-acnware, Jaw, 34 
Jones 


innkeeper, 


Commercial road, coach-maker, 


Old Fith ftreet, grocer, Jaa. 7s 


manufacture’, 
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1809. ] Incidents in and 


Jones Benjarria. Rothe: hithe Wall, tobacconi®, Jan. 28 

Jullion James, Blackinan treet, Southwark, linen drapery 
Feb. 18 : 

Kidd David, Rerwick-upon-Tweed, linen draper, Feb. 2 

Kiernan Thomas, Gray’s inu fyuarey moncy ferivenery 


Feb. 

King Samuel, Halefworth, Suffolk, merchant, Jan. 19 

King Jofeph, and William Edward Kiug, Covent Garden, 
filk mercers, Jan. 2 

King Jofeph. Covent Garden, filk mercer, Jan. ar 

et Thomas, Lancafter. grocer, Fed. 8 

Leach Thomas, Graces Ailey, Weil-ciofe fyuare, haber- 
daiher, Jan. 7 

Le Normand Petery and Mary Henry Dornant, fouap manu- 
facturers. Jan. 38 ; 

Leykauff William, Lif le freet, Leicefer fyuare, engraver, 
Fei. 2§ 

Lonevire Margaret, 
Jan. 30 : 

Loat Richard, Long acre, ironmonger. Feb. 25 

Lockwood John, Beefton, York, dealer and chapman, 
Feb. 16 

Lucas William, Cheapfide, warehoufeman, March 20 

Makeham James, Upper Thames ‘treet, cheefemonger, 
Jan. 30 ; 

Markham John, the younger, Napton upon the Hill, War- 
wick, fhopkeeper, Jan. 21 

Matthews William, Maidenhead, Berks, 
Jan 91 

Miadleto. 
March 8 

Midzley Jofeph Leeds, York. grocer, Feb- 4 

Milis Jaines, Wood within Saddleworth, 
an, 30 

Morgan Edward, Noble ftreet, London, Feb, 28 

Mure Hurchinfon, Rubert Mure and William Mure, Fen- 
church ftreet, merchants, March 2§ 

Myers Pavid Thompfon, Stamford, 


Jan. 9 : 
Napper Peter, Briftol, haberdather, Jan. 25 
Newcomb George, Bath, teweller, Jan. 24 
Qwen John, Earith, Huntingdon, victuailer, Jan. 18 


Penrith, Cumberland, milliner, 


carpenter, 


Thomas, Liverpuvol, cotton manufacturer, 


York, dyer, 


Lincoln, draper, 


near London. 91 


Pate John, Bury, Suffolk, monty ferivener. Feb. 14 
Parkinton Jeremiah, St. Saviour’s Church-yard, Southe 
wark. hop-factor, Feb, 7 
Percy John, Liverpool, block maker, Feb. 13 
er Chriflopher, Swanfea, Glamorgan, fhopkeeper, 
an. 28 
Popplewell John, Hull, auctioneer, Feb. 3 
Pretton James, Barton-upon-Humber, Lincoln, tanner, 
Feb.8 
Reppen Jofeph, and John Reppen, Clapham, dealer in 
coals, Feb. 4 
Rowe John, Cattle flreet, Falcon 
Jan. 19 
Sayer Joteph, Upper North ftreet, Gray’s inn lanes 
an. 17 
Scho-ey Henry. Holdsworth, Halifax. merchant, Feb, « 
Seagne Jolin, Duke ftreet, St. James's, tailor, Feb. 16 
Shague Gilbert, Toptham, Devon. rope maker, Feb. 4 
ae : as aes Uptun-place, Strattord, Effex, builder 
e . 7 
Sharpe Jofiah, Market Deeping, Lincoln, linen-draper, 
March 4 
Sintzenich Peter. Spring-piace, Kentish-town, and New 
Rond ftreet. printfeller, Feb. ¢ 
Smith samuel, ( iverpool, merchant. Jan. 18 
Smith Charles, Bath, corn- factor, Dec. 31 
Smith Joshua, Manchetter, cotton manufacturer, Jan. 38 
Stacey John, Richard Dearman and Robert Dearmany 
Bread ftreet, Cheapfide, warehouleman, Feb. 14 
Topham Thomas, Manchefter, merchant, Jan. 23 
Wardell John, Lynn. Norfolk, grocer, Jan. as 
Wetton James, Pall-mail, vintuer, Feb. ¢ 
White John, Craven Buildings, City 
March 7 
Whitehead Jofeph, Manchefter, cordwainer, Jan. 2$ 
Wilfon James, and John Sallows, Oxford frcet, leather 
fellers. Feb. 7 
Withers Themas, and Henry Browne Withers, Greenhiil’s 
Rents, Smithfield Bars, oil-refiners, Jan. 21 
Wright Benjamin, Birmingham, factor, Jan. 20 
Wright, William, Afhby-de-la Zouch, Leicefttery Jan. gs 


fquare, merchant. 


road, merchant, 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, axp 


DEATHS, rw anp near LONDON: 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceafed. 


ee | 


HE foundation stone of the New Theatre, 

was laid’ cn the Sist of December, 1808, 
by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
as grand-master of the Free Masons; and the 
spectacle was unusually interesting, as it is 
not recorded that so distinguished an honour 
was ever conferred by any Prince of Wales 
upon a similar edifice. The preparations and 
the arrangements were every way worthy of 
the event; detachments of horse and foot 
guards were stationed to prevent the influx 
of the populace, and clear the avenues to the 
ground. The disposition upon the scite of 
the building, both the ceremonial and the 
accommodation of the spectators, was  ex- 
tremely judicious. At the north-east cor- 
ner of the intended staze of the theatre, the 
toundation stone, containing nearly 60 cubic 
feet, and weighing three tons, was suspended 
Over a basement stone. On the west side a 
covered and extensive awning, with a parapet 
in front, and inclesed behind, furnished with: 
ranges of seats, was appropriated for the re- 
ception of the spectators, who filled it before 
twelve o'clock. On the opposite side, and 
péraliel to Bow street, another inclosed awn 
ing was constructed for the numerous depu- 
tation of treemasons. Near the store was 
erected a spacious marquee for the i/Justriows 
grand master-and his suite. On an elevated 
piattorm, paraliel to Hart street, were placed 
the military bunds of the two regiments of 
horse: guards, the Coldstream, and 3d regi- 
Ments of foot-guards, and that of the city 
‘ight-horse in full uniform. Tine crenadier 


company of the 1st regiment of guards with 
their colours and band were stationed near 
the Bow-street entrance as a guard of honour, 
At the angles of the ground were hoisted? na- 
val and military flags, and nearthe stone, the 
royal standard of England. Upwards ef 700 
workmen empioyed in the building, were 
placed on surrounding scaffolds. At twelve 
o’clock the grand officers of the several free- 
masons lodges, with the principals of the 
craft, amounting to near 400, decorated with 
their paraphernalia, entered, Chevalier Rus- 
pini bearing the sword before them, as grand 
tyler, and a band preceding them; these 
took their stations in their gallery. The se- 
veral bands now played alternately till one, 
the hour fixed for the arrival of the Prince of 
Wales, at which time his royal Highness ac- 
companied by the Duke of Sussex, attended 
by Genera! Hulse and Colonels M*Mahon 
and Bloomfield, arrived under an escort of 
horse-guards. His Royal Highness was re- 
ceived, on his entrance at the Bow-street 
door, by Ear! Moira as deputy-grand-master; 
the detachments of guards saluting with 
grounded colours and beating the Grenadier’s 

larch, ‘Lhe arrival was announced by loud 
plaudits of the people, and the discharge of a 
royal salute of artillery. The Prince was 
dressed in blue with a scarlet collar, and wae 
deconated with the insignia of his office as 
grand-master. 
with his suite over a railed platfurm spread 
with green cloth bordered with scarler, the 


company al! arose and geve him three cheers, 
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the united bands playing ** God save the 
King.” Mr. Harrisand Mr. Kemble having 
paid their respects to his Royal Highness, ush- 
ered him to the marguee. Mr. Smirke, the 
architect, now presented a plan of the bvild- 
ing to his Royal Highness, who, attended by 
al! the gtand masonic officers, then proceeded 
to the cerempnial. On a signal given the 
gtone was raised several feet, his Roya! High- 
ness advanced to the north-east corner of it, 
and deposited in a space cut in the basement, 
. u brass box, containing the British coins of 
the year, and a bronze medal bearing a bike- 
' ness of the Prince with this inscription on the 
reverse — 


. Georgius 
, Princeps Walliasum 
: Theatri 
Regiis instaurandi, Auspiciis, 
‘ In Horns Benedictinis 
Londini 


Sua Manu Locavit 
M DCCC VIII 
Another medal, also accompanied the above, 
engiaved by Gragory, with the following in- 
écription: 










Under the auspices of 

his most sacred majesty George ITI. 

king of the united kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 
the foundation stone of the Theatre, Covent 
Garden, 
was laid by his Royal Highness 
George Prince of Wales, 
M.DCCC. VIL. 
On the reverse of this medal is inscribed:— 
Robert Smirke, Architect. 

Six hod-men now conveyed the necessary 
quantity of cementing mortar, which was 
spread on the base stone by the same number 
of workmen. His Royal Highness then, as 
grand-master, finished the adjustment of the 
gnorcar with a silver trowel presented to him 
by Earl Moira; the stone was then lowered 
to its destined position, all the bands playing 
** Rule Critannis,”’ ond the people applauding 
wih the yost animating cheers. The Prince 
then tried the work by she plumb, tbe level, 
ani thé square, which were presented to him 
by the proper masonic officers, and then finish- 
ed laying the stone by three strokes of hig 
mallet; three silver cups were then succes- 
sively presented to him, containing the an- 
cient offerings of corn, wine, and oil, which 
he poured over the stone with impressive so- 
Jemnity. His Royal Highness then restored 
the plan of ‘the building into the hands of 
the architect, desiring him to complete tlie 
structure conformably thereto; and addressing 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Kemble, wished prospe- 
rity to the bui'ding and the national objects 
connected with it. Thus closed the eeremo- 
ny, and his Royal Highness, who performed 
his part with dignity, and whose manners 

@ during the whole time were highly captiva- 
P tipg, retired to his carriage under another sa 
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Incidents in and near London. 


1808, is as follows: Christened in the nine- 


[ Feb. .1, 


lute of artillery, and amidst the acclamaticn 
of the multitude. After the ceremony Bis. 
Harris received a letter from Colonel M:Ma. 
hon, stating he had it in command from his 
Roya! Highness the Prince of Wales, to ex. 
press to the proprietors and the architect his 
very high approbation of the extreme order 
and regularity with which the arrangement 
of the whole ceremonial had been formed ang 
conducted, 

About two o'clock in the morning of Su- 
turday, the @istof January, a fire was disco- 
vered in St. James’s Palace, near the King’s 
back stairs. An alarm was instantly given, 
but it was several hours before water could be 
procured for the engines kept in the palace 
and those belonging to the various Insurance 
offices which had hastened tothe spot. The 
flames during this interval had made consider. 
able progress, and they were not subdued 
till chey had consumed the whole of the pri- 
vate apartments of the Queen, those of the 
Duke of Cambridge, the King’s Court, and 
the apartments of several persons belonging 
to the royal household, who will severely 
feel the loss they have suffered. The Dutch 
chapel nearly under the Armoury-Room has 
sustained considerable injury; the most valu- 
able part of the property in such of the royal 
apartments as are destroyed, has been ‘preser- 
ved; but unfortunately a young woman, ser 
vant to Miss Rice, one of the assistant dres- 
sers to her Majesty, perished in the config 
gration. 

The General Bill of all the Christenings 
and Burials within the Bills of Mortality, 
from December 15, 1807, to December 15, 


ty seven perishes within the walls 1083; 
buried 1372 —Christened ia the seventeen 
parishes without the walls 4503; buried 
5969.—Christened in the twenty three out- 
parishes in Middlesex and Surrey 10,105; 
buried 9757.—Christened in the ten parishes 
in the city and liberties of Westminster 
4210; buried 4876. 


: + ) 
Christened Males . °? 10, 189 19,906. 
Females... 9,717 
. Males. ...10 298 ax 
) 
Buried } Females... 9,726 t 19,906 


Whereof have died— 
Under two years of age.... 6,075 
Between two and five .... 2,466 


Five Ad Bic cn wgcconss 
2h G6 tWenty . ccc esece 
Twenty and thirty ...... 
Thirty and forty ........ 
Forty and fifty .......--- 
Fifty and sixty ......e.-- 
Sixty and seventy.......- 
Seventy and eighty ...... 
Eighty and ninety........ 
Ninety anda hundred .... 
A hundred 


A hundred and two 


Increased in the burials this year 16m 
j 


847 
643 
1,200 
1,792 
1,971 
1,690 
1,499 
1,200 
504 
65 
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The following is a statement of the quan- 
tity of strong beer brewed by the first twelve 
houses in London, from the 5th July, 1808, 
to the Sth January, 1809:— 

Barrels. 
Barclay ..-- 64,561 
Brown & Parry 48,196 
Hanbury... e 41,554 
Whitbread .. 40,719 
Meux 39,29¢ | Elliott .... 
F. Calvert .. 32,628} Clowes .... 

MARAIED. 

At St. Andrew's, Holborn, George Wigley 
Perrott, esq. of Craycombe House, in the 
county of WorceSter, and captain in the 
d dragoons, to Miss Yates, only daughter of 
Josephs Y. esq. of Peel Hall, in the county of 
Lancaster, and grand-daughter of the late 
Hon. Mr. Justice Yates. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Francis 
Hare Naylor,-esq. of Welbeck-street, to Ma- 
ria Mealey, widow of Licutenant colonel 
Ridgway M. late of the Madras establish- 
meat. 

At Twickenham, Major Charles Ward 
Orde, of the 9th light dragyons, to Miss 
Browne. 

At Lambeth, C. H. Wohrman, esq. of 
Riga, to Miss E. Scongall, eldest daughter of 
George S, esq. 

At Sr. James's, Robert Townsend Far- 
quhar, second son of Sir Wader F. to Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late Francis Lau- 
tour, esq 

At Mary-le-bonne Church, Henry Drury, 
esq. fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to 
Caroline, second daughter of A. W. Taylor, 
esq. of Burham House, Herts. 

At Waltham Abbey, Mr. John Whitehead, 
of Daltony Yorkshire, tu Miss Es: her Wal- 
ton, eldest daughter of William W, esq. of 
Epping Forest. 

At Chiswick, the Rev. Henry. Hunter, of 
Hammersmith, to Muss Graham, of Turn- 


DaM- green, 


Barrels, 
25,439 
18,095 
15,678 
14,881 
14,877 
14,695 


Combe .... 
Taylor .... 
Goodwyn .. 
J. Calvert .. 





At Wanstead House, his serene Highness 
the Prince of Condés to er’ serene Highness 
incess Dowager of Moraco. 


st. George's, Queensquare, Samuel 


D 


W cc iman, esq. of Stamford street, to Char- 
fotte, Juughter of the late Edward Gordon, 
e597 of Brow ley, Middicsex. 

Captain MMtbLeod, of the royal navy, to 
Bennect, of Half Moon-street, Picca- 


Miss 
Via y- 
~. S:. Saviour’s, Southwark, the Rev. 
oo Harrison, chaplain of that. parish, to 
_ - Hunt, of Walcot place, Lambxcth. 
by Soecial license, at the house of tne Earl 
wiare, in Seymour-street, Portmun- 
sj 4arey Sut Vhomas Gage, b rt of hiingrave 
= » Sufolk, to Ludy Mary Ann brown, 
'y sOrdstip’s second daughter 
At St. Pancr sy Mr. R. C, Sale, of Surrey- 
*t, Strand, solicit to Elizibeth, the 


SOLCiLor, 
arent t daughter of the late George Wye, 
‘Vv 


of Ke 


) 


rt es 
° “> *>"j}- 


Pa 
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DIED. 

At his house, near London Bridge, in his 
69th year, Francis Garratt, esq an eminent 
tea desler. A gentleman whose upright and 
conscientious conduct as a tradesman had 


, gained him the respect of all hus mercantile 


and commercial correspondents, and whose 
pleasing inoifensive manners had obtained 
the esteem of, and commanded general 
admiration fron, an extensive circle of friends 
acd acqua'ntance 

In Brook-street, Grosvenor. square, ./liam 
Bond, esq. second son of Sir James B. bart. 
21. 

At Dulwich, Afiss Suft, daughter of R. F. 
S. esq. of Lambeth Terrace. 

In Tudor-street, Mr. Soseph Crdb, second 
son of T. C. esq. banker, of Lombard-street. 

In Cornhill, Fosiab Barnard, esq. banker. 

At Mr. Watkins's, Charing-cross, Afiss 
Sopbia Walker, late of Stalford, 14. 

At Depttord, Afiss Mary Anne BMilne, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. M. 

ln Westminster-bridge-road, Mfrs. Afnry 
Anne Cook, wife of Mr. Mr. James C. surgeon. 

In Plandiord-street, Racert Coning bam, esq. 
late of Londonderry. 

At Clapham, Mrs. A. Walde. 

In Fetter-laue, J1r. J. D. Browne, attore 
ney. 

In Little College street, Afr. At‘ Daniel, 

At Camden-town, Afr. T. Austin, of Castles 
street, Leicester-square. 

In Prince’s street, Bank of England, Ralpb 
Fobnson Wail, esq. 

In Grosvenor-piace, the Hon. Henry Percy, 
son of Lord Lovaine. 

In Qucen-Anne street, 
Blauw, esq. Ol. 

At his son-in law's, Gloucester-terrate, 
William Phillips, esq. of Chase green, La- 
field. 

In Surry-place, Kent-road, Soseph Lindley, 
esq. 
At Battersea Rise, Mary Spbia, wile of 
T. Eardon, esq. 

In King-street, Cheapside, G. Slack, esq. 


West, 


Wiliam 


71. 
In Camberwell grove, Mrs. Azrey, 77. 

In Sloane-street, Patrick Home, esq. of 
Wedderburne, in the county of Berwick, for 
which he was Many years @ represeatative in 
parliament. 

At Osborne’s Hotel, Lieut, William Skelton, 
of the royal navy, 27. He was the third son 
of the late Araoldus Jones Skelton, esq. of 
Papcastle, in the county of Cumberland, and 
first cousin to the present Marquis Corn- 
wallis. 

At Long-acre Chapel, during divine service, 
Mrs. Baldie, of Meard’s-court, Wardour- 
street. Just as the muuister was about to 
conclude his sermon, soc suddenly fell from 
her seat and ansiantiy expire 

In Gennett-street, the Rew. Dr. Ackland, 
rector of Christ Church, Surry, and chaplaiga 
to the Fislumonge:s’ Company, oe. 

Pur 








Peter Pierson, esq. one of the Lenchers of 
the Inner Temple. 

—_— In Creat Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- fields, 
Mr. William Nunn, only son of Mr. James N. 
boskselier, 24. 

At Greenwich, Captain Joba Bouchicr, Vieu- 
tenant. governor of the Royal Hosprtal, 61. 

In Upper Seymour-street, Miss FE mily Char 
bette Chambers, eldest daughter of Sir Samuel 
c. 

At Camden. place, Mrs. Eli, widow of 
Major-geaeral E. of Kempsey, Worcester- 


shire. 
4 In Seymour-place, the Hon. Mrs, Corn- 
4 eva'tis, sister of Lord Rayning 
At his house in Grafton street, the Most 
- Noble P po Denis Browne, Marquis of Sligo, 
w! Farl of Altamont, Viscount Westport, and 
. 


Baron Mounteagle, in the United Kuing- 
dom ; alsoa governor of the county of Mayo, 
and custos rotulorum of the county of Clare. 
His fordship was born in 1756, suececded to 
the family honours and estates in 1780, and 
in 1787 married Lady Louisa Catharine, 
daughter of the late Earl Howe. On occa- 
sion of the union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, he was elevated to the ¢ignity of 
marquis in December, 1800, and in 1806 was 
¢reated a peer of the United Kingdom. He 
is succeeded by his only son Howe Peter, 
Earl of Altamont, born in 1788. 

At Hampstead, aged 80 years, Lieutenant- 
Colone) Robert Stewart, who had been many 
years a martyr to most distressing an’ compli 
catedcomplaints, which he bore with the great- 
est fortitude and resigr ation. This gentlemen, 
entered early in life into the service of his 
country, in 1754: andin 1755 wasparticularly 
distinguished at the battle of the Monongahela, 
in North America, where he commanded a 
troop of light horse, raised principally as 
body guard to the commander in chief, Ge. 
neral Braddock. During the course of that 
bloody action, he had the honour to remount 
the General four times, having two horses 
killed under himse!!; and after the general had 
feceived a mortal wound, and the remna: 
the army had retreated, he bad the good /or- 
tune, assisted by only four privates of his own 
troop (the rest being either killed or wounded) 
to carry the commander in chief off the Geld o 
battle, across a bfoad river, under a heavy fire 
from the enciny, thereby rescuing his person 
from the cruelty of the savages. In the course 
of that war, he was intrusted with several cif- 
ficult commands, and had the happiness to give 
entire satisfaction to the different generals un- 
der whom he served, of which the most 





am- 
pie testimonics remain among his papers. 
Liestenant-Colonel Stewart lived in great 


triendship and intimacy for many yeats, with 
that truly good and great man the 
Gericral Washington. At the beginning of 
the late American war, he endeavoured to 
remove the very errencous opinions the min:- 
stcrs of chat gay had formed of Y's 
Coasecter, and milinry atiitkes; 
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fortunately, other advice prevailed. Towards 
the latter end of the war, he was brought up 
from Scotland, for the purpote Of being sent 
with overtures to the American general; de. 
lays, indecisions, and at lengththe resignation 
of the minister finally prevented that measus 
being reserted to. Licutenant-Colonel Stew. 
art will be long and gincerely regretted by all 
who enjoyed his friendship, as one not ohly 
possessed of the best abilities, and great khow. 
ledge of the world; bat of che most benevo- 
lest quarities of the heart: with such polite ac- 
ecomplishments and amiable mauners, as are the 
truecharacteristics of the well bied and finished 
gentiemam 
Mr. Andrew Oswald. He was the fifth son 
of the late Andrew Oswald, ofGlenhea4, in 
Stirlingshire, he was bred to the honourable 
and luciative proression of a writer co the Sigs 
net, in Edinburzh, aod his talents were sucy, 
that he might, in a few years, have deen 
eminent, had not his attention been taken up 
with the politics of ‘the day, which ran very 
high a few years ago in Scotland; and as be, 
from principle, espoused the cause of the op- 
pressed and persecuted, had a more general 
and correct knowledge of public affairs, than 
many ol his contemporaries ; and was more 
Capable of expressing tiaisels, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, on public men and measures, which 
often confounded, and frequently against ther 
wil}, convinced his opponents of their error; 
his superior abilities oftea created him ene- 
mies, tur those who have an inferest in sup- 
porting a corrupt system, very seldom like to 
acknowledge that they are defeated in argue 
ment. When the whig ministers came into 
power, Lord Lauderdale was appointed as go- 
vernor to India. Mr. Oswald, had thenacom- 
munication with his lordship, respecting an 
appointment under him, in that settlement; 
but another errangement took place in the 
ministry, and Lord Lauderdale was sent ambas- 
sador to France, which completely frustrated 
Mr. Oswala’s expectations. Soon after that 
disappointment, he returned to Stirling, where 
he iol. owed the profession of writer; but his 
mi‘id Leing rather unhinged from his hopes of 
goin. to India being defeated, he soon left and 
went to Glasgow, where he staid but a short 
time, and then returned to Edinburgh. In this 
unsettled state, and being fond of suciety, and 
frequently of convivial company, perhaps, 4 
a consequence of some irreyularicie 35 by which 
he contracted a consumptive habit,which rapic- 
ly increpsed, and bythe advice of his fricassm 
Edinburgh, he cook a joarney by sea tu Loa 
don, int e hope that the change of air and cli- 
mate, might restore hint to health, and to h's 
friends avain; but the disorder had taken too 
deep root tu be removed; it baffied the skill et 
Men eimicent ia the healing art. For tow 
montlis, ‘the time he had been in Lundan) he 
was grafuaily declining, until. he was reduced 
toa mere skeletun. He kepp his deo 
only about nias days, aint died the Vth of Ae 
vember, 1005, aged S3 years, Mr. Os vald, 
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Account of the late Earl of Liverpool. 


‘known and much esteemed, ina wery 
eceaple circle of private friends and ac- 
vance: he was zealously artached to the 


ye principles of free: dom, and warmly and” 


\iciously iefended them in numerous Let- 
_ and a says, in the periodic alj 3 ournals and 
n lets under various signatures, The 

i is productioms, | was a sees Of letters 
has to the Duke uf Yerk, in the Sunday 
Review, under the Slgnature of ‘*lenotus,” 
’ nder great debilit ty ~ body ; the Jast 
sished on his death bed, and was a post- 

publication. He possesed a 
ad read much, and was particularly 

‘at witn universal history 5 was a cias- 

lar, and acquainted wuh,several of the 
Living languages 3 and as he was very Commu- 
nicative, and full ef an-cdute, it made him a 
pl-aantand tugfucompani ion, and his company 
‘outed by some of the first people of £din- 
barth. He had travelled a gvod deal through 
Scotland, and wa$ acgua'nted with the history 
vf more families in that councry, than perhaps 
anv other man; for what he once reac, or heard 
related, his memory retained 

The Right Hongurablé Charles Fenkinsun 
E.rl of Liverpool, and Baron of Law cPSbUTYy 
(whose death was mentioned at p. SYY of our 

t volume) was descended froma tamilywhich 
bal been settled more than a century, at Wal- 
cot, near Charlbury, in Oxforeshire. His 
grindfather, Sir Robert Jenkinson, married a 
wealthy heiress at Bromley, im Kent; and his 
f ~ r, who was acolonel in the army, resided 


uge, in Whichwood Forest. 

C arles nes ke was born in 1747, and re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his education at 
the grammar school of Burford. He was af- 
terwards placed on the foundation in the Char- 
trr-house, from which seminary he was re- 
moveu'to Oxiord, and was entered a member 
of University college, There he took two de- 
grees, that of B. A. and A.M. and seems to 
have made himself first known tothe public 
bY some s on the death of the Prince of 
W father of his present Majesty. In 
1755, he removed from Oxford, und possessing 
ut a small patrimonial fortune, he commenced 
$vareer a8 a man of letters, and is said to 
ive supplied materials for the Monthly RKe- 
fiew He next commenced political writer ; 
', in 1756, published A Dissertation on the 
lishment of a national and constitutional 
ore in England, independant of a sanding 
Army. This tract abounds with many manly 
J patriotic sentiments, and has beew quoted 
agaiast himself in the House of Peers, on 
whith occasion his lordship did not deny that 
he was the author, but contented himself with 
apologising tor his errors, on account of his ex- 
treme south. Soon after this he wrote “* A 
ourse on the Conduce of the Government 
Great Britain, with respect to neutral Na- 
ns, during the present War.” To this pro- 
“sCtiamy his rise in life has been falsely attri- 
te; it was indeed allowed by every one to 
ke an avle periormance ; but, like many others 
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of the same kind, it micht have lain ia the 
warehouse of his bookseller, and be himself 
remained tor ever in obscurity, 7 it Not bees 
fur the int 
same Coun! 


acq jainted, 


ryenGion uf a genticman of the 
¥> with whom he luckily became 

Sit Edward Turner of ambrose- 
den ia Oxfords! hires being of an ancient ta- 
mily, and posse 'Ssing a large fortune, was ¢e- 
sirous to represent his native county in pat~ 
lament. baving attained cansiderable inte. 
ence by mear gc estate, and a hose 
pitable ans noble mansion, since pulled dewa 
by his successor, he accordingly stoud candice 
date as knight of the shire 
stienu 


>i a lar 


Ke was, however, 
ully opposed 5 tor is 
addition to his own, he possessed the court iae 
terest. The struggle, nevertheless was lang 


usly out unsuccesal 


and violent, and it still forms a memorable 
epech in the history of cuntested elections; 
but for nothing is it more remarkable, taae 
by being the fortunate vccurrence in Mr. fen 
kingon’s lie, which produced all his suase- 
quent greatness. The contencicg 

having, as usual, Called io the aid of ballads 
lampouns, verses, and sutures, this gentiemau 
distinguished himselt by a sung in favour of 


Sir Edw urd and lis fiienas, whichse captivated 


erh 


perives 


er the taste or the gratitude of the baronet, 
that he introduced him to the Earl o: 


then flourishing in all che plenitude of powcr 
[t is known but tofew, perhaps, that his lorde 
ship, who piaced Mr, J. ag first in an inferact 
uffice, was nut at all captivated with him, for 
it was entirely owing to the repeated soluitee 
the member for Uxtordshire, that be 
his further protection, After @ 
longer trial, he became the Premier's privake 
secretary,and in some a member oshig 
family, partici trlendship and fae 
vour, in an unrestrained 
and confid lential intercourse. Such a conneae 
i s this could not tail to prove a ivantagtous, 
gly, in March, 17461, we find him 

of the Under-secretaries ol States 
lich presupposes an intimate ace 
taintance with the situatian of foreign af- 
faut » ond a pretty accurate knowledge in ree 
Spect to the arcana imperu ingenerai. He now 
became a declared adherertt of wnat was thea 
called ** the Leicester-house party,” by whose 
influence he was returned io parliament atthe 
genera} clection (ia 1761) iar the borough of 
Cockermouth, on the recommendation of che 
Jace batl of Lonsdale, his patron’s son in law, 
He, however, did not remain long tn this star 
tion; for he soon received the lucrative aps 
puintment o/ Treasurer of the Ordnance. Taw 
he relingutshed in 1763, for the more confte 
dential oflice of joint Secretary of the Treae 
sury; 2 situetion for which he was admicavly 
quaiified, by his knowledge ot the stace of pate 
ties, and the management of a tlouseot Come 
mons, of which he himsels had been sume 
time a member. lo the Rockingham admis 
nistration, whieh sua ceeded in 1795, he was 
both personally and politicaliy oc.ous, and he 
accerdingiy lost ail bis appointmenis; but - 
che 
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and living with him 
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the course of the same year, he had one con- 

ferred on him by the king's mother, the late 

Princess Dowager of Waies, which no misister 

could bereave him of ; this was the auditorship 

of her Roys! Highness’s accounts. ‘1 hat cire 

cumstance, added to his close intimecy with 

the discarded minister, awasened the jealously 

of the patriots ; and it we are to credit theirsus- 

picions, he became, in the technical language 

of that day, «he ‘‘go-between™ to the fa- 

vourite, the princess mother, and the throne. 

When Lord Bute retired i: tothe country in 
disgust, promising to relinquish public affairs, 

a great pertonege is said to have consirued 

this inio an abandonment, and to have looked 

out fur advice elsewhere; from that moment Mr. 

Jenkinson was ranked as one of the ieaders of 
the party called ** the k ng’s frie nds,” and his 

Majesty ever after distinguished him by a 
marked partiality. Honours andemp!oyments 
now felt thick upon him. In 1766, he was 
nominated a Lord of the Admiralty, and in 
1767, « Lord of the Treasury, in which place, 
he continued during the Grenville and Gratton 
administrations But under that of Lord North, 
we find him aspiring to some of the higher ofh- 
ces of government; for in 1772, he was ap- 

pointed one of the Vice-treasurers of Ireland, 
on which occasion he was introduced into the 
privy-council. In 1775, he purchased of Mr. 
Fox, the patent pluce of clerk of the Pells in 
Ireland, which had constituted part of that 
gentieman’s patrimony, and next y¢4r was ap- 
pointed master of the Mint in the Room of 
Lod Cadogan. In 1778, he was elevated to 
the more important post of Secretary at War, 

in which situation we find him in 1780, and 

1781, deianding the esiimates of the army, in 
the House of Commons The contest between 
the friends of Mr. Jenkinson and opposition, 
now became critical ; the majorities which had 
implicitly voted with the minisity, were re- 
duced in every division, and at last abandoned 
& premier, who tottered on the ‘Treasury 
Bench. Mr. Jenkinson thought he had now 
ample leisure to compile his collection of 
Treaties; but he was saon by another change in 
politics, called pack from his literary labouss, 
into active lite, and tock a decided part in be- 
halfot Mr. Pitc. In consequence of his exer- 
tions on this occasion, in 1786, he was nomi- 
nated to the lucrative post of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, created baron of 
Hawkesbury, in the county of Gloucester, and 
appointed President of the Committee of Coun- 
til tor the attairs of Trade and Plantations. 
For the iast situation, his lordship’s regular 
and progressive rise, added to the various oth- 
ces in which he had acted, admirably qualified 
him. Further emoluments were, however, 
seserved for him, for in 1780, on the decease 
of his relation, the late Sir Banks Jenkinsen, 
who held the lucrative patent place of col- 
lectus of the customs Inwards, he procured the 
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grant. Nothing can more clearly demonstrate 
his great influence than that occurence; for 
this was one of the sinecures which the pre. 
miee had all along declared his intention to 
abolish. ‘To these favours, in 1796, was ad- 
ded that of Earl of Liverpool, on which cre. 
ation he was authorized by his Majesty to 
Quarter the arms of that commercial city with 
those of his own family. As an orator, his 
lordship spoke but seldom, eitherin the House 
of Commons cr Peers, and of late years he had 
attended but little to public business, in conse. 
quence of his advanced age and infirmities. 
Besides the works which have alresdy been 
mentioned, his iordship was the author of the 
following :—- **A Collection of all Treaties of 
Peace, Alliance and Commerce between 
Great Britain and other Powers, from the 
Treaty of Munster in 1648, tothe Treaties 
signed at Paris in 1785,” 3 vols. 8vo. (1785): 
and, ‘*A Treatise on the Coins of England, ia 
a Letter to the King,” 4to. .(1805.) What- 
ever odium may be attached by his political 
enemies to the general line of conduct adopted 
by this nobleman, they will not deny that he 
deserved great praise jor the attention which 
he always bestowed on the trade of this coun- 
try. Among other things, he drew up the 
treaty of commercial intercourse with America, 
and is also said, not only to have pointed out, 
but to have created the whale fishery io the 
South Scas. His lordship was married, for the 
first time,-in 1769, to Miss Amelia Watts, 
dauguter of the Governor of Fort William, in 
Bengal, by whom he hada NS present 
Earl; and secondly, in 17825 to Catharine, 
daughter of the late Sir Cecil Bishupp, Bart. 
and widow of Sir Charlies Cope, by whom he 
has lett a son and daughter, the Hon. Charles 
Cecil Cope Jenkinson, MP. for Sandwich, 
and Lady Charlotte, married to the present 
Viscount Grimstone. Lord Liverpool partly 
inherited, anc partly accamulated a large for- 
tune during the course of a long and brilliant 
career. He has left to his eldest son, the pre- 
sent Earl, 15,0001. per annum, of which only 
about 3,5001. per annum is ia laad. To his 
widow, the Countess of Liverpool, only 700. 
per annum for life, in addition to her former 
jointure, as Lady Cope, of 1000]. per annum. 
But the present Karl has added S001. more pet 
annum to his father’s bequest ; and it is under- 
stood that the Duchess of Dorset, her daugh- 
ter, adds 5001 per annum more. To the Hon. 
Cecil Jenkinson, his second son, he has left 
10001. per annum. in addition to an estate of 
near 30001, per annum, of which Mr. Cecil 
Jenkinson is alreagy in possession, by the death 
of arclation. ‘Io Lady Charlotte Grimstone, 
now Lady Forrester, he has left only the 7001. 
per annum bequeathed to the Countess of Li 
verpuol, after her decease. ‘The landed pro- 
perty is entailed to all the family of the Jea- 
hinsous, in tail snale, toa great exeat. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 
WITH ave tar MARRIAGES awn DEATHS. 


(rranzed geographically, or in the Order of the Counti 3, from North to South. 


*.< Communications far this Department of the Monthly Marazine, properly aus 
“th enticated, and sent free of Paslaze, are always thankfully received. Those are 
more particularly ac ceptable which descr’ be the Progress of Local Improvements 
of any kind, or which contain Biographic al Anecdotes or Facts relative to emi. 
nent or remarkable Characters recently deceased, 


RTUUMBENTAND AND DUE 
Varried.] At Newcastle, R 
esq. a captain inthe Sussex ti 
tas Bramwell, only daughter of 
—Vir Robert Shout, inspecto: 


lorland 
WUC 


pier-w wits, to Mrs. Johnson, of 

wi-house coffee-house 

shopwearmouth, hentenant Wes- 
the East- York militia, to Miss 

nith 

\t Lamberton To'l-Bar, Mr. C. Richard- 

n, attorney, to Miss Smith, both of Alp- 
k. 

At Lanchester, Mr. James Thurlow, of 

¢ Horns inn, Durham, te Miss M. Richard. 


At Durham, Mr. Francis Stone to Miss 
yn. 
At Neweastie, Miss Margaret 
rty, second daughter of Mr. John V. 
nse death we last month annoanced, 21. 
-Mr. Richard Rutherford, 77 —Captain 
bo Ramshaw, 38.—Mrs. Jane Stewart, 
-Mr. Abrabam Hunter, engraver.— 
s. Margaret Batey,a maiden lady, 52.— 
irs. Atkinson, relict of Mr. Edward A, 
7) 
At Hexham, Mr. Robert Younger.—Mr. 
ae lon, rte Barbara Atkinson,— 
im Be 
\t a ak Durham, William Scafe, 


it Hummerbeck, near West Auckland, 
¥. William Bowbauk, $7. 
At Sunderland, Mr. G. Todd, 65. 
\t Easington, Mrs. Morley, wife of Mr. 
gard M. jun. of Bishopwearmouth. 
At Appleton upon Wiske, Mr. Thomas 
n ugston, 4.5 
\t Warlaby, Mr. Robert King, 76. 
_At Durham, Mrs. Ansty, sister to the 
‘ utess of Aberdeen.—Mrs. Greig. —Mr. 
mas Forster, &9.—Mrs. Elizabeth Mid- 
“mas, $5,—Mrs. Sarah Moody, 77.— 
Hallimond, $6.—The son of Mrs. 
ieht, 4Vouth of promising talents. 
t Darlington, Mrs. Watson, relict of Mr. 
, Easin gwold, surgeon. 
At Berwiek, Mrs. Elizabeth Gowans, 65. 
~Mrs. Euphanie Dickson, 76.—M iss Fran- 
1OiTis 


uu, °S. 


‘Doyrury Mac. No. 181, 


iiouse, near Berwick, Thos 
‘les. Sta np, wife 
ant. 
wear rath, Mrs Allan, wic 
Mr. Temperley. 
W iilis, 


} 
« Muvert licw 


second dauchter of 


weerw 
: christe ning 
» parishes 
3 tf, Is as i 
ening, 

315. The chri 
at the disseniin 
Inthe yea 

sail af ves 
larzest o 

tons. — \t this ti 
! 


and six sail; 
three hundred ¢ 
Ir the ‘ ww 
W orkinzton, 
and 55 mart 
the same tim 
16 i iari ! 1 . 
Arta ngements 
horti¢ be c mpleted, t 
Whitehaven, 
‘ irl ol Lon da’ 
ibt that an esti 


rvsil A conseu 


iB] 
', 
‘ 


all pe CyCcouUrace 


uchard ¢ 


Addin é alk 
Rushland Hall, | iiss) Jane 
second dau t ni ate Robert 
of Furness A : 

At Workin 1, Captain Joseph Col! 
to Miss Park 

Mr. George Fairclough, of Liverpool, to 
Miss r ybinson, dauchter of Mr. John P. 
of. Ravenstonedale, Westmoreland. 

At Egremont, Mr. John Blackstock, of 
M aryport Mills, to Miss Da!zell. of Moor 
Row 

At Whitehaven, captain Joseph Scett, 











York 


g 





3 





~ 








t +! 






elit all 


it of the 1D mw, West Tnd.aman of that 
i porte M Isabella Kirkbride. 
At uwisie, Mf Wa Het eric’ on, to 
Miss Margaret Hetherington. 


bho 


Died.} At Murthwaite Green in Wihic- 
i Bam, John Atkinson, esq. 77 
5 4 At Intack, near Brampton, Joha Hetber- 
» | ington, esq. 5!. 
At Keswick, Mrs. Crosthwaite, relict of 
a) Mr. Peer C. of the museum at that place, 
« os 
at At Workington, Mrs. Eleanor Brough, 
a4. 
At Cockermouth, Mrs. Lowthian, reiict 
"a af the R Mr. L. dissenting minister.— 
m Miss Eleanor Bell, 13 —Mrs. Margaret 
> Balzel.—Mr. Robert Dickinson, 64.—Mr. 
‘ Thomas Mickreth, parish clerk, 53. 
4 At Howend, near Longtown, Mr. Thoinas 
Nichol, 61 
” At Penrith, Mr. Hamphry Nelson, for- 


merly masterof the Georve Inn, 3 
At Egremont, Mi: Jacob Nicholson, 
64 
Yolley, 4 
and creat-zrandfather to 98 children. 
At [rthineton, Mr. John Nicholson, 77. 
At Nendal, Mrs 
Mrs. Walker of the Golden Lior 
Vi Wim. Dobson. — Mr. Johi 


45 ot 


-- 


Ton, 46 
Diarond, 62 

At Brigham, Miss Yeoman. 

At Faglesfield, Mr. Jose ph Wilson, for 
meriy master of a vessel belonging to Mary 
port. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. James 


r 


ps 


At Carlis 





le, 


Mrs. Holmes 


low, 61.—Mrs. Catharine Graham, 77. 


YORNSHIRT. 


MAMA 


Abo 


the jth January, a fire bwhe out at Huttor 
Bushel tall, th tof Mrs. 
and entirely destroyed the 
the mansiou,. , 


1 ¢ 


s¢ 


soldiers were as S pre edily as possible procu 
ed from Se rvorouch, by vw hose exerti i 
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At Weeton, near Kirkham, Mr. Edward 
He was father, grandfather, 


Elizabeth Hudson, mo- 


Sanderson, 
several years clerk to the collector of the 
customs at that port. —Mrs. Jane Dradgyg, 


relict of Robt. 
H. esq. formerly an eminent solicitor,$.3.— 
Mr. Robert Graham, 41.—Vir. John Whit- 


four o’clock in the afterno mn, of 


Osbaldeston, 
ancient part of 
Engines and a c inpuny of 





shire. [ Feb, 1. 





. “> 


‘ 


ne 
} 


of 


yearoft4}, ! secon and 
an increase in the latter of 60, 

Married.) da he Rev. R'chard 
Inman, vicar of Christ C h, ¥ to 
Miss Inman, daughter of Mr. Whaley 
Ch arle s I. ; 

At Hall, John Pons D. of Car 
lisle, to Miss Brown.—Capt. Joseph Blet 
kinsop, to Miss Esther White. 

At Leeds, Edward Couper, gent. to Mere, 
Jaue More. 

At Bailden, Joba Lambert, esq. of Leeds 
f Win 


‘ 


~? 


At Bedale, 


urchb Tk 


’ 


Le | 


y be 


Ak 
a) 


to Anne, eldest daughter o Holder 
1. 

At Wath, near Ripon, Charies Jones, 
esq. of the finer Temple, London, to Miss 
Janson, dauchter of Mr. J. of Melmerby., 

losaph Smith, esq. of Barton Grange, 
near Bb proughdridge, to Miss Mork Vv, ¢ lde t 
dan -hter of the late W.M.esq. of Dishforth, 

Mr. Wm. Carrett, Coroner for the honor 
of Vonte‘ract, to Miss Ann Clarkson, both 
of Rothwell. 

Mr. Vincent Smith, merchant, of Thurl- 
ston, to Miss Greaves, daughter of the lat 
John G. esq. of Ranah, near Penistone. 

The Rev. 5S. Redhead of Horton, to Miss 
Rand, eldest daughter of Mr. R. of Brad- 
ford. 

At Almondbury, Mr. Richard Wilson, of 
Camp-Uall, near Leeds, to Sarah, daught 
of George Armitage,esq.of Highroyd-Louse 
near Iluddersfield. 

Died.) At Beverley, lieutenant-colone 
Hutchinson, of Wold Newton, in the East 
Riding, and major of the 36th regiment o! 
foot. Ife was an officer of great indusiry and 
abilities, which he had shewn in the distric’ 
wicre he had been employed on the Staff 
nor was he less esteemed in the domestic cir 
cles of private life by every friend who kne« 
him. Svme years ago he married the eldest 
daughter of H. Osbaldeston, esq. of Hev- 
manby, by whom he has left one daught 

lie lived to finish a very neat house ar: 
grounds in the village of Wold Newton, 4 
died as he had completed it, verifying t! 
words of the Satirist— 

We plan the edifice and raise the pile, 

tnmindful of the tomb which waits 

while, 

At Knaresborough, aged after a lir- 
gering illness, Mrs. Brodbelt, wife of Mr. j 


i 
I 


? 


Ss 
, 


and the earer assistance of servants and printer, of that place. She has beqneathe? 

neizhbours, the fre was sulvined early the thesnmof ten pounds a year, for erer, ! 
om ,ing Mornin : and the modern part of the Charity School, in Knaresborough, = 

mae" THSUSIOB prewrve . fiiteen pounds a year, for ever, to the Cha 

Phe number of baptisms, marriages and rity Schoo! in Hartwith, near Rip'ey. 

4 burials at Doncaster, during the last year, At i'ull, aged 57, Robert Leigh, et 
? ¥ : — Baptisms, 227.—Marriages 54.— collector of the Exeise of that place. Ir 
' — oe ai : his public situation, he was distinguished f’ 
ft From the b us of mortality, ac Leeds it a profound acqvaintance with the laws r 
a app. irs, an during the year 1808, the lating to his office, and for a scropule 
baptisms there amounted ty 1435, the mar- strictness in their administration; so ge’ 
. riage to and the burials to G95,—be- ed Ly liberal and enlightened sentiments, ® 
me adectoase in the frst from the preced- to obtain him the approbation aad estcem 





Tat 
In the tender relations of husband 
father, be Was most exemplary; and 
emory will long be cherished tor the 
« which graced him as a christian, for 
yevulence which distinguished him ss 

, philantl wropis st, and for the constancy, aud 

1], and mvariable kindness, which made 

m coustantly value das afriend —N re Rich 
stephenson, 57.—Mrs. Newbald, wife vt 
ales VN. nerchaut.—dAlice, wite of capt. 

if the ship Aun, of this port, 
dauchter of the late 
in Holderness, 
44.—Mr. Joba 


@ChsUNn, 


s Stovm, 


f Boreas Hill, 


} 
l 3. 


ert 


Parkin, 


William Borgh, esq. LL. D. to 
teity, and the literary world, have 
theavy loss. His wenius and t 

reof the first cminence, and they 

saysemployed in the cause of re- 

nd good government. His religious 

ipkes, which were these of the Asticles 

» Church of kugland, were strength- 

by matnre investigation and research. 

rhe cause of religion lay nearest to his 

heart, nor could he view the progress of er- 

er with indifference ; and he will be rank- 

hie nember of those who con- 

and ‘earnestly for the faith 

w inne h was ouce delivered to the saints.’— 
* Scriptural coufutation of Mi 


d amotgst 


tended ably 


. Lind- 
y,”—with the subsequent ** lu- 
the Belief of the Christians of the 
centuries,” evince, at once, tlic 
nt ae his learning, his indefatigable ia- 
, the sounduess of his principles and his 
aif wthetruth. ltwas for the latter of these 
works that the University of Oxford,ina hand- 
ne manner, conferred on him the degree 
Doctor of Civil Law; aud they continuc 
held in high estimation by the Heads 
that University, having been late'y re 
‘mmended by a jearned Prelate to the 
éy of all who are under preparation for 
eChurch. Mr. Burgh was the most inti- 
nate ane contidential friend of Mr. Mason, 
id turuished the commentary and notes to 
elebrated poein of the ** English Gar- 
ue’ He possessed a very extensive ac- 
untance with the first political and lite. 
’ characters of his time ; but was more 
wricularly jn habits of intimacy and friend- 
pwith Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wi!- 
detforce, Bishop Hurd, Sir Joshua Rey- 
ls, &e. Mr. Burgh was nearly relat- 
el to Mr. Foster, the preseut Chancelloy 
of the Exchequer.ia Ireland, and to seve- 
ral families of the tivst distinction in that 
country. 
At York, Mr. Joseph Allen, 84.—Mr, 
Wm. Kirby, 66.—Mres. Barber, 75. 
At Coverham-Abbey, near Middicham, 
Pdward Lister, esq. 
At Sandal, near Wakefield, J. W. Neale, 
esq. 


iry intot 
rst three 


} 


9. ! Lancashire. 
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At Tincley-House, Michael, 
son of the Kev Wood. 

At Leeds, Henry Preston, esq.—Mrs 
Stocks, 74.--Mrs. Kitchennan, 62.—\:1 
Jhes. Haigh, 20.—Mr. 
chant.—M_s. Nuthouse. 

At Dowthorpe, Charles FB. 

it Bridjimetum Quay, Matt 
Soh, esq ‘ : 

At Siac flict d, Mr. 
Davenport.—Mus. F W. Heart- 
ley, 51.—Mr. Adam Ashton, upwards of dy 
years overlooker of the wats 
%i.—AMyr. Allen, fon tly g 
Boys’ Charny School 

it High-bield, near Sheffield, 
Pearson, davghier of the Rev, Aly. 1’, 

At Waketicid, capt. Parkhill, of 
valids.—-Mr. Juha Holdsw ort! 

At Tinsicy Voil Bar, near Ror 
the ace of 101 years, Aun Addy. She re- 
tained her mental! taculties to the last, and 
was able torcad in the B ble (smal! priot, 
ul glasses. ‘The mother of the deceas- 
ed lived to the advanced age uf 103 years. 

LANCASUIPE, . 

Applicaticn is intended to be made to 
Parliament ithe next Session, by two dis- 
tinct Companies of Advinturers, for the 
purpose of supplying the Towns of Mauches- 
ter acd Salford with water, Mer. Dodd's 
Plan, the situation of the intcnded reser. 
yours will be as follow :—A summit reservoir 
inthe land of Halliwell 
hili; another, adjoiving the ands of Nis 
hi} Mrs. Wrigley, end Mr. emith. 
A lower reservoir Dear Sined|e y-lane, in the 
lauds ot Mr. Win. Pray . the reser. 
voir tu be in Sthangeways Park, in the land 
of Lord Ducie. In this plan tr any lines aie 
shetched out as situaUuns fur mains and 
feeders, branching 
tanees, m the nerghbourhood of ( heeinam. 
hall, Smedly, Ardwick, the Ashton Road, 
Newton-lane, &c. &c. By Mr. Kemnic’s 
Pian, it appears intended ww tare the Wa- 
ter out of the River Medlo he above the 
Weir near Eolt Town, to COUVES it some 
distanee till it crosses the road from Man. 
chester to Holt Town, near Beewick Bridge, 
then in a north westerly direction uader ibe 
Ashton Canal, and to be there raised by 
means of a Fire-EKug.ne into one or more 
Keservoirs in the lands of Sir Oswald Mes. 
ley and Mr. Mitchell. ‘To prevent the Wa- 
ter raisedout of the Bradtusd Colliery Mines 
from mix-ng with the Water to be taken for 
the use of the town, the Projectors state jt 
to be their imtention to evuvey the Mine 
Water by Pipes from the Bradtord Engine, 
aad to put it intothe River Medlock below 
the Weir mentioned above. 

‘The superb and elegant Room, called the 
Exchange Coffee-Room at Lverpoul, was 
opened on tke second of January. Thy 


the youngest 


Frances  Suarp, laei- 


Broadley, esq. 
buow W ihhiarn- 


Wm. Drak 


Fow cs..— Mi 


e.—Mr. T 


i-works there, 


Nerpor of the 


sae 


erat, at 


with 


t! Mrs, » 4! Cheetham. 
lailiwell, 


luWest 


out to consid. rable dis. 
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a 


length from North to South, is 94 feet 3 Arthington, relict of Thomas A. esq. of 

























inches, the breadth 51 feet 9 mches.— Leeds, 52. 
Ihe ceiling of the room is supported on At Newton, near Ulverston, Mis. We. 
each side by eight stone columns of the = thers, 94 
Ionic order, each ecolman composed of At Heytun, Mrs. Ellen Bushell, 68. 
- D3 one entire and very beautiful shaft, and, At Preston, Mrs. Heigh.—Mrys, Walton, 
» including its capital, measuring 20 feet wile of Mr. W. surgeon, 56. 
9 inches from the tloor to the bottom of the At Ci adwick Hall, Mr. Thos. Smith. 
ail richitrave. The centre part of the rout At Aughton, Miss Margaret Alanson No- 
between the columns i cred, andthearch ble, eldest dauglter of Mr. Clement N. 
q 4 noatiy ornamented in pannel — Il : walls 4 Live rpe ol, Mr. 7 hos. Bull, 62. —-. 
at t novle room are ornamented wiih Richard Boothby, esq. 60. He served as 
P. twenty pilasters, Corres pouding tot eole- midshipman on board the Molus frigate at 
* nade. ‘There are six laree rched wiunlow the tune of the captore of the famous Thy- 
i nthe west side, tive on t ast,and two rot. Hewas perfectly skilled in seaman. 
m the south, between wiich is a ban Ww slip, navigation, astronoiny and music, ta- 
for an clecaut stove ——{ het thre lonts but ravely combined in the same per. 
4 large five-places, aud the chim pacees soun.—Mus. Etiz. Holden, 33.—Mr. Joho 
; re constructed of British black marLie hlindle, 29.—Mr. Thotnas Danson, #5. 
yl ruse near Kendal, and havi aiich and) = Mr. Thomas Phillips, Dock-master, 5¢.— 
4 baadsome effect. "The waderts king has fai Miss Mary Coleman, e'dest daughter of 
¥ ex led the most sanguice expectations of Mr. J. C. 53.—-Myrs. Agnes Dutery, relict of 
, proprietors, there beiay already up- capt. Rechard D. 91.—Mr. John Brown, 
, wards of 19000 anuual subserivers, produ-— —Mr. George Kirk, second mate of the 
n ing 2 veveuue exeeeding VUVO/. pcrannum, ship Hercules of this port.—AMrs, Sutton, 
| ' endent of the considerab! reace wife of Mr. kdw. S.—Mrs. Fenton, relict of 
abichisdanymaningt presentlistofsub- Thos. F. esq. of Newcastic, Statloidsbire. 
rivers, and of the jiuacome which will arise CHESHIRE. 
f the iOUS yns, shops, &e. Diucd.| At Chester, Mrs. Barnes, wife 
darried.\ At Ma ster, Mr. William — of sige of the Theatre royal, Man tester. 
Loyd, of London, wholesale linen-draper, -—Mr. James Wiliiams.— Mes. Saunders. 
to Mess Kirkman, elccst daughter of the At Saar rd, Mrs. Bailey, daughies uf 
late Thomas Aivkmas, esq. of theformer the late Thomas Orrell, esq. of Mobberley. 
piace At No thwich, } vir. Mi suifold, attoruey. 
At tivetna-Green, Mr. Baynes of Chip- At Tarporley, Mr. Thoinas Nixon, 89. 
pling, to Miss Parker, only daughter of Johu At Macciestield, Mr. William Bread- 
P. esq. of Whittingham-Hal, near Pres- — hurst. 
fon. At Huxley, near Chester, Mrs. R. Hall, 
| At Blackburn, the Rev. Jos. Fletcher, mi- 88. 
nister of the Independent Chapel, at Leeds, AtNantwich, Mrs. Edleston, wife of Mr 
| to Miss France, second dauchter of Nir. VT. E. soliciter. 
| \t Manchester, Mr. Peter Nighupgale of At Bunbury, Mrs. Howel. 
Chilton, to Miss Llewellyn, daughter of the At Malpas, Mrs. Vaughan, wife of Mr. 
Reve Mr. L. of Monmouth. Owen Vaughan ° 
At Liverpool, Mr. R. Sheratt, merchant, At Darn-Ilall, Thomas Corbett, esq. 79. 
to Miss Aiken, daughter of the late Mr. D. DERBYSHIRE. 
\.—Mr. I. M. Potts, to Mrs. Egerton, wi- Marred.| At Derby, J. M. B. Pigo 
dew of the late Capt. E.—The Rev, Wm. M. D. of Chester, and pbysician tw the | ge- 
mes Of Llanlidan, to Miss Lucy Liovyd, se-  nesal hospital ofthat city, to Miss Lucinda 
coud daughter of the late Evan L, esq. of foyer of Derby.—Charies Bage, esq. ot 
Palhiarn, Denbighshire. Shrewsbury to Miss Harding, daughter of 
Mr. John Edelsten, of Warrington, to the late Wm. H. esq. of ‘Tamworth, 
Miss Filen Morris, daughter of James M. At Ashborne, Mr. Wilham Turner, of 
esq. ot Lark-UDll, Bolton. Kucely, to Miss H. T. Wyatt, daughter ot 
Died.| At Mauchester, Mr. Smith, of Mr. Benjamin W. of Sutton Coldfield. 
Chaddock Hall. Ue had been on the FEx- At Youlgrave, Mr. Jobn Shaw of Man- 


change at that place transacting business in chester, to Miss Diridden of Middietou 
perfect health, at twelve o’clock, and on Hall. 


retarning to his warehouse was seized with Died.| At Derby, Mr. Thomas Severn, 

an apoplectic fit, and expired before one 6. \.—Mrs. Moore, wife of Mr. ‘Thomas _ 
7 o'clock.—Charles, son of Mr. Greatrex.— 2.—Mr. Anthony Russel, 63.— Mrs. 
Mr. Wim. Gardner.—Dr. Underhill, one of 4 wife of Thomas B. esq. 47. 
the physicians to the Manchester Infirmary. At Kepton, Louisa, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
At Ulverston, Mr. Wro. Rideing, former- Sleath, head master of Repton school. 

ly an eusinent attorney at Liverpyol, 84. At Brushfield, Mr. Peter Hole, secon# 
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At Stodday Lodge, near Lancaster, Mrs, son of Mr. H, 24. 
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At Normanfon, Mr. Goodall, 65. 
, Mr. John Wilcocksen.— 


4t Eckinzton 
R. Bolsover. 
it Repton, Sarah, wife of John Nicholas 
sq. Hambro’ merchant, and dauzb- 
{Th ina Walton, esq. OY, 

\t Ashborne, Mc. Thomas Ruibblesden, 

) —V.ss tiomasin Buxton. 
NOTIINCHAMSHIRE. 

Vor At Nottingham, Mr. Thos. 
ey, to Miss Taylor.— Mr. Reed to Miss 
ediey.o-Mr. | rederick Danhillof Gron- 

to Miss Margaret Humfrey.— Mr. 
¢ faylor, of Flintham, to Miss Sarah 


,% 
4 


t st Bridgford, Mr, John Alleock, of 
\ roncham, to Miss Mary Singleburst. 
4t Bullwell, the Rev. J. Robinson, of 
Leicestershire, to Maria, 
~st danghter of the Rey. Robert stan- 
r rector of the former place. 
At Peeston, Mr. Underwood, of Loughbo- 
h, to Miss Dorothy Brewin. 
Poe’.) At) Nottiacham, Mr. Thomas 
Sing o Mrs. James, wife of Mr. R. J. 


toke Golding, 


Mr. Francis Sunpson, 17.—Mes. ‘Troop, 

fe of Mr. Joseph T.—Mrs. Champion, 
S)—Mr. Sheppard.—-Mr, 
ait64.—Mes. Pacey. 

At Newark, John Jessop, esq. 22. 


7 
} 
| 
- 


Wm. Bulli- 


At Croprell Batler, near Bingham, Jirs. 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
ef) AtGains'no’, Mr. J. Hatri- 
haunt. to Miss M'Callan. 
nay, the Rev. Mr. Jewett, to 


on, age'l 77, Mr. George 

h credit to himse!i and sae 

‘public, filled the office of 

aster for that place thirty years. 

was Cne of his majesty’s coroners for 

e Cownty thirty-three years and also 
uted and conducted the sheep-market of 

e borouzh of Boston upwards of thirty 
; ats.— Mr. Samuel Latnine. 

(rantham, Mrs. Burbridge of the 
- inn, 32. 
terton, Mis. Greaves, sister 
>. esq. of Deeping St. James. 
) nington, Mrs. Goodwin, 53. 
tle Custerton, Miss Humberstone. 
ley, next the sea. ‘I’. Jones, esq. 

*ctor of his Majes y's customs, 07. 

At Spalding, Mrs. Gresham Denham, 
ect of the Rev. John [D.75.—Mrs.Scetney, 
wile of Mr. Francis § 51. i 

At Vortland, Mrs. Cowling, wife of Mr. 

‘wuem C: gent. third daughter of B. 
“ODS, gent. of Kirton, and niece of the 
fate Rey. Dr. kK. 
tt Stamfurd, Mrs. Anna Sisson, 69,— 
‘M. Kachard Pollard, 50.—Mrs. Taylor, 

"stant at Miss Bell’s seminary at Qaun- 
ae,— Mes. Ann Burditt, §0.—Mr. Samuel 


} e ISun, 6 


“lGrmeby, Drs. Anna Birkitt,95. 


of 


r 


" 


Noltinghamshir e— Lincolnshire— Leiceste: shire, &c. 
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At Horncastle, Mr. Robert Trever, 

At Lincoln, Mr. Charles F 

years mace-bearer tu tt 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married}, At SadJington, Mr. Franks, 
of Burton Overy, to Miss Biesdou, eldest 
danehter of Francis B. esq. 

Mr. Carter, of Leicester, to Miss Martha 
Smith, of Market Harboroug). 

At Market Harborough, Mr. Wright, 
master of the free grammar scluol, to 


ar _ Py 
ariiss Buswe i} 


ster, aty 


e mayor, 68 


verness of the ladics semi- 
nary at that place. 

Mr. John Moore, of 
Leach, eldest dau 
of Leicestershire. 

Died } At Loughborouch. N 
90.—Mrs. Capp, widow of M 
'derman Bisiop, of Le 
<Kobert Stevens, vent. 8%, 

At Leicester, Mr. Carrick, who, for up- 
wards of half a century conducted 
table 
gent. formerly an emiment hosier, but «who 
had retuned trom basiness many years, wits 
an indepeudence acguired with mie ority 
and hb john Swan, gent.— 
Lilling, wifeof Mr. Augustus I. 
or oke, Si. 

At Meiton Mowlbray, Mrs. Re 


Aylst 
thter of Thomas 


sister ot 


a repu- 


seminary there Thomas DL: 


owne, 


MOUT. 


of Wiiliain It. 
jate Farl nfl 
At Fri 
Melior, 
At Ke! 


zabeti : 


ranamothe 


HIRT. 

' . Webb, 
Derbyshire, to Miss 
John hb 


» John 

davelter of 

At ‘Tamworth, Mr. James 

Manchester, daug! 
es]. 

At Handbury, Mr. William Standley, of 
Sudbury, | Miss Robinson, 
Satnuel KR. esq. of Coton. 

Mr. Cron 


Hicki nto Miss Burney, 


Wricht, of 


9 frances, iwterof P. W. 


Yerbyshire, to 
danchter of 
At Wolverhampton, 
liss Batl Mi: 
Fihe Castl ‘Inn. 
At Sto Mr. Steph Lichtfoot of 
fursiem, to Miss Ann Biagealey. 
At Tibbmeton House, 

ofthe Bilston Bank. 


i 7) 1 . he ' 
Abi, J4T. JOM WOOleVv 


icy to 


Thomas 
, 4. 
itchfield, Mr. Janes Dunbar, 20. 

At Burton upon Trent, th Hough 
Jones, 08 

At Stafford, Mrs. Elizabeth Worsey. 

At Penkridge, Mrs. Reynolds. . 

At Clayton, near Newcastle, Mr. T. Shrig- 
ley, J4. 

At Newcastle under Lyne, Mr. T. Brown, 
66.—Mrs. Pepper, the wife of Mr. Johu 
P, architect. 

At Rugeley, Miss Pegg 


Rev. 
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At S:adlev « " Pialip Little 
f> 72 
v ‘ ‘ 1M Ba fe ] 
NM ht t ihe late Mr. John 
we ai i m hain 
\ At Ss : ld, Henry, tl youngest sen 
% | cM | 
a Vhomas A eso. — 
n La » vu 
Moselev, Mr. W m Rotherzm, 85 
l ury, Aun, second dauehter of 
t | un taylor, of Birmine- 
ha 
\ i Green, Mr. Twist, 75 
r W am Allport, 
n) mm Jt 'ohn Dymock 
" \ , uy “ Ann ,¢ 
nm, . John iy we i, 
Yiiss Hhan t, —Nir. Lhomas 
Lut " ard Hant, late of the 
‘ ! a Vir. € ieurst, of 
t | taver! Mr. Ric d ¢ iT < 
i ' v, 42 Mrs. Nicholls, w " 





it Married.) At Movetou Corliat, Mr. 

mr | Deakin Hoibreok, to Miss Deakin, ot 
} estou b ti 

~ KL Suite , » Mr Kin Edwards to 

ail Miss Etizabeth Davies, 

\t 4 a ! lay een. of 
fl ' Bren Huntmedonshire, to 4 E. | 
willl il > Sfcot dauebter of Mr. S ' ' 
wit Clete rings pla 
{ i Ar W ureh, Charles Roddy, esc 
<f / vine, third duughter of Ber ; 

: 

«al . euit, ¢ {| Fiondon 

Died At Gonsail Cottage. William 
all Wilson q. U rved the chliceotmaye 
ww * of Shrewsbury in: 1808. 
- i Shrewsbary, Mrs. Sarah Harris, se- 
gd || com! daughier of the late Thomas Ff. ¢s0 

4 of Cruck Meole, 66.—Mr. Litther.—M 

oe | Themas Leake. 
wo” 4t Poynton, Mr. Colley. 
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Belton, Miss Scott, daughter of J; 


At Dorrinzton, Mr. Thomas Price. 
\t Withington, Mrs. Tryphena Bla) 


it M slow, Mr. Parton. 
At West Bromwich, Mrs Kenrick, 5 
. \ ri 1, wite CT NI 
Chie r A. ot the Fichtme Cou inn 


Wul STERSIIIGE. 


Vorried. | \t Worcester, Mr. A. Olives 

esq. of Kempsey, to Miss Fieldiouse- 
Lieutepaut Pitcher, of the Royal Marine 
ti NM E.M. Elvi n, daughter of Th 
i L. esq. of Low Hill. 
St, Jobiv’3, near Worcester, Herber 
Tioyd, esq. of ( armaithen, to Charlot 
Maria, dauchter of the late John Halliday 
esc. of Lianeily, Carmarthenshire. 

Diced At Evesham, after a tew } 
sposition, Jolw Plaillips, esq. And 
t! ning Of the same day, m the pi 
of lite, (as he was conversing wth suns 
friends, on the sudden dissolution of M 
Philiips,) Mr. Edw. Pyichett, droggist.- 
He had becu announced, the preceding weed 
only, as a lieutenant in the Last Worcester 
Local Miittia. 

\t Worcester, atthe house of bis uncle 


the Rev. Gscorge Osborn, Mr. Win. Osborn, 


of Cori he 

\+ Wellard Court, near Upton, M 
Twinberow. 

At Stourbridge, the Rev. Me. Willet, 
nearly 50 years second master of Stour- 
bridze s-hool, and curate of King’s Swi- 
ford. 

HOR EFORDSHIRE. 

Verred.] At Preston upon Wye, M 
, ot Belliniore, to Ann, secot 
dauchter ofthe late J. Gilbert, esq. 

Piel.) At Fowmynd, Mrs. Mad 
wife of Mr. Mansell M. 

Ar Cradley, Mrs. Mary Oakley, 1°0. 

\t Lleretord, Mr. Francis Havard, ont 
the members of the Corporation. 

At Ls bury, Mr. W oodyatt, 75. 

\t Peterstow, the Rev. W. Lucas, rec’ 
of that place, 74. 

At Ross, Mrs. Meek. 

At Hernithen Court, Langaren, Mr.S. Me 

\t Holmer, Mr. Jones. 

At Leominster, Mrs. Compton. 

At Bircher, near Leominster, Mrs. Wer 

rclict of Adam W. esq. 81. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

BMiuvried } At Westbury upon Sevéi 
Alr. Thos. Harper, to Miss Knowles. . 

Died.) At Pardon Hill, near Wincheot 
Thomas Pency, esq. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Joshua Avery, # 
Mr. James Coleman, 65. : 
At Chelteoham, Mrs. Corbett = 


anor tor 


Joseph Jones 
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renctste r, Mr. T. Crossley.—Mrs. 
nerd, 80.—Mrs. Wilkins, 

jhornbury, Mrs. Hester Bagnall, ©1. 
» Grove, 72. 


Warsvell, near B orkeley, Mr. T. 


echurch, Mrs. Hadleston. 

Mrs. Batt. 

HAMSHIRE. 
| Mr. Jobn Heady, of Little 

Miss Mary Blick. 

Lacey.of B.adenham,to Mrs. Young, 
f Mr. Stephen W.of High Wycombe. 
| At Aylesbury, Mr. W. Thorp. 
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fthe Bank of England, to Mrs. 
r, relict of Mr. Joseph G. 
} At Bedford, Mc. Mawhey. 
Ouell Castle, Eliza Jane, eld: 
{ Thomas Alston, esq. 21. 
Yelden, the Rev. Ldwaed 
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; White, daughter of the lave 


W. esq. of Jamaica. 
ed} At Elton, Mis. Edgson, 
rrancis EF, of Sawtry, Hantinedonstiire. 
¢ Cl n'on, Mrs. Wie zinton, wife of Mr. 
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Biakesey, Mrs. Ward, 65. 

Mrs. Jeffs. 

in, Mr. FPiehard Stanton, 
netorof the Bull inn, 68. 
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Culworth, 


athampt 
v vears 


rur 
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rdshire— Bedf. wdshire, &c. 


—Mrs. Fliz. 6.—Mrs. Callen, wife 
of Mr. C. of the Aagel ian.—Mrs. Mason, 
wife of Mr. Benjamin M.—Sarah Ann, in- 
fant danchter of Mr. Dix,master of New port 
Pagnell academy. 

At Cliffe Lodge, Mr. Rayson, many years 
keep King's Cliffe Porest, 79. — 

At Old, Mr. lbbs.—William Hodges, 80 

At Dene Mr. William Webster, third sun 
of Mr. J W 2S. 

At Glutton, Mr. 

At Chariton near Ayuho, 
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Nor Fork. 

At Yarmouth, Mr. 

Martin, to Mrs. Eliz. Harrison.—Mr. C 
Nicholls, to Miss Reynolds, daughter of the 
late John R. esq. 

The Rev. Thomas Watson of Norwich 
to Mise Lucy Elwin, daughter of the jate 
Peter E. of Boston. 
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Died.) At Bawburzh, near Norwieh, in 
his 8nd year, Joha Wagstaffe, one of the 
suciety of friends. He was born at Over. 
tou in Hampshire. At the early age of ten 
placed as an apprentice to a 
baker in the metropolis: where, during 
those leisure huars which even the busiest 
may create, he laid the foundation of that 

wutific respectability which he aftcrwards 
attained. His education being extremcly li- 
mited and narrow, afforded no presage of 
ripyome taleats. But his ardeat attachment 
to literature enabled him successfully to 


year he wa 


unbat every obstacle opposed toits advance- 
ment. “Grenrus,’ 
of Sir W. Jones, “is the power ota ypli- 
‘ation :”? 
eminent degree, and the reward of his assi- 
cuity, extensive knuwiedge improved by 
habitual thought, aflords a sogrce of en- 
courazement to the similarly circumstanced 
in life. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
he settled in Norwich, An imdefatigable 
attention to the concerns of business aod 
the cares ofa family engaged the creater 
portion of his time; his industry and ecuno- 
my sccirive a praiseworthy independence 
and affording an ample provision for the 
comforts of old age. This, as well as ¢ very 
subsequent period of his lite stil atturded a 
retreat from the ave 
enabled hin to pursue lus love of scrence 
liberal arts. Likethe Edwin of 
he delighted to wanderin the paths 


*“*Soug was his faveurite and first 


‘as detined by the biographer 


this power he possessed tu an 


cations of business, and 


and the 
Beat ie, 
GO. poery. 
pursuit,”’and afforded a peculiar relish to his 
powers of retirement. One of his poeurs 
eutittled ** Sionehenze,’ aud inscribed to 
his friend and weichJour Edward Jerning- 
ham, esq. contaimas some retlec- 
tions on that veucrable pile of ruins, and 
was well reeeiwwed by the public. Na- 
tural philosphy engaced his early and 
continued afgention. fom a frequent cor- 
respondence with the Bath Acricultural 


Ile 
hovie 


. Soviety, he was elected one of its lonorary 


members, aud gratuitous!y presented witha 
copy of its works. He was among the 
earliest and most arduous promoters of the 
setting of wheat, which now so ore atly and 
henefwially prevads. Tn various branches 
ot horticulture and plauting he was eminent- 
ly versed, and possessed a well grounded 
Lnowledge of botany, entomology and other 
departments of natural history, Mis mind, 
expanded by hberal cultivation, exhibited a 
brilliancy aud compass of tmagination, 
united with a vigour of understanding rarely 
possessed,and fully exemplified the remark 
of Dr. Juimson, that, ‘ta tradesmua, by the 
economy of time and a devotion of his lei- 
sure hours tu study, may become, if not a 
learned, at least a very useful and sensible 
man,” 
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Of his socia! character, Cheartulness 
stnet interrity, and active benevolence Were 
leading traits. Ilismorality was that Of the 
Caristian dispensation ; and his life devoted 
© virtuous and honourable ogeupations wa, 
rewarded witha peaceful close auda lappy 
earnest of unfading immortality, 

\t Farsham, the Rev. John Franklin. — 
Mr. Mark Butcher, 74. 

At Yarmouth, Mrs. Seaman, wife of Mr. 
W. S. and daughter of the late Captain 
Boog. 

At Langley, Mrs. Barton, 6). 

At Cosstessv, Mrs. Eliz. Cutting, wife of 
Mr. John C. 77. 

At Swaffham, Mr. J. Pearson. 

At Spor'e, Mc. Joha Smith. 

At Attleburgh, Mes. Eliz. Bernard, 

At Lexham, Mrs. Kerbeil, 75, 

At East Harling, Mr. T. Smith. 

At Diss, Mr. Thomas Fulcher, sep 

At Walsingham, Mr. Bullock, sarzeon, ¢[, 

At Kelling, Mrs. Warnes, relict of Mr 
John W. 100. 

At Tasbargh, Somers Clark, sq. late in 
the East India company’s service, 48 

At Beccles, Mr. William Branard, 55. 

At Sampson's Hall, Mrs. Tenvant, widow 
of the Rev, Christopher T. 70, 

A. Thetford, Mr. George Barnes, of the 
White Hart lon, 27, 

At Wymondham, Mrs. Jane Denton, 90. 

At Eulham, Mrs. House, 85. 

At Norwich, Mrs. Bell, wife of Mr. Jonas 
B. 40.—Mr. Giles Armond, 67.—Mrs. Ca- 
therine Skakel, 70.—Mrs. Gordon, wife of 
the Rev. William G.—Mrs. Hannah Mas- 
terman, who many years kept a boarding 
school for young ladies, 75.—Mr. Samuel 
Harmer, 86.—Miss Alderson.—Miss Har- 
riot Cooper Hammont, youngest daugh 
terof Willam H. esq. S7.—Mrs Deecarle, 


.e 
ye 


At Caistor, Ann, secund daughter of Mr;, 
George Barrett, 15. 

At Fakenham, James Pradfield Jacob, 
eldest son of Me. Janes J. of Paslingford, 
Suffolk, 16. 

At Wortweill, Mr. S Crisp, jun. 34. 

At Wroxham, Mr. Edward Clarke, of the 
Castle Inn. - 

At Debenham, Mr. George Kersey, 84- 

SUPPOLK. 

Married.) At Ipswich, Capt. Mivcham, 
of the 2ith rez. to Miss Coote, daughter ef 
the late Captain C. 

Died.| At Ipswich, Rear-Admiral Uve- 
dale, he was madea post-captain in 1760, 
and supersnnuated in 1790,—Alr. Robert 
Mayes, surgeon. 

At Hadleigh, Mr. Hardsere, 76. 

At Hesset, the Rev. Johw Steggal!,rector 
of that place, 51. 


Ss 


at 
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At Woolpit, Mrs. A. Taylor, sister of Mr. 
T. of the Crown Ina. , 

At Bury, Mrs. Becher, wife of the Rev. 
Mr. B head-master of the grammar-school at 
that place — Mrs. Otridge —Serjcant Couper, 
of the ist regiment ef guarcs, many years 
employed in the recroiting service in that 
town Mrs. Plumb, wife of Mr. P. school- 
master : 

At Hadleigh, Mr. John Duningham. 

At Stoke by Nayland, Mrs. Potter, wife 
oe! Mr. P. of the Rese Inn 

At Framlingham, Mrs. Naunton, relict of 
Wm. N gent. of Seckford Hall. 

At Palgrave, Mrs. Lloyd, wife of the Rev. 
Mr. L, 

Essrx 

In excavating the reservoir for the Col- 
chester water works, some vestiges of Roman 
baths were lately found. Since that period, 
in proceeding with the works, the workmen 
fell in with a quanticy of Roman pavement, 
and, what is extraordinary, beneath that some 
oak framing, almost perfectly sound, although 
it must have laid there above a thousand 
years, By inspection, it appears chat it had 
been previously charred, ag the crust was on 
it when first dug up. It is there‘ore evident, 
that charting of timber, to make it last un- 
der ground, was known to the Romans.— 
Amidst some fragments of porcelain found, 
was one vessel of most exquisite workman- 
ship and classical taste, the outside of which 
was highly embossed with basso relievo, di- 
vided into different departments, in two of 
which were Diana and Faunus, on pedestals 
faciug each other. Diana, in her left hand, 
holds a bey, and in the right the two fore- 
feet of a leveret, standing in @n upright 
posture against her. The attitude of Faunus 
is nearly that of the antique Antinous; a 
wreath of a mask and plumes of feathers hang 
between the two. In two other departments 
are the stags at bay with the dogs. Between 
this department, and the before-described, is 
a long upright one, with a tripod in the cen- 
tre, and an Eagle hovering over the flame, 
with a plume of feathers erect on its back. 
In two other departments are Cupid sacrific- 
ing, in the act of pouring something from a 
vessel on the altar; round the border of this 
éepartment is studded with imitations of dia- 
dems; in two other depastments are repre- 
sented the great wild bear passant, capitally 
executed ; towards the cornice, or towards the 
Upper edge or opening of the vessel, is a rich 
canopy, ornamented all round; on the bot 
tom and sides of the departments are plimes 
of teathers studded with ornaments like mace, 
It is nearly the colour of dark cormelian, has 
been hardened by fire, and is almest as dense 
as flint. Most of the coins dug up are of 
Claudius, Czsar Augustus, and others of the 
Emperor lrajanus, Antoninus Pius, and Divus 
Antoninus, and many others hardiy distin- 
guishable from their state of corrosion, also 
tilver gilt instruments used in the sacriGces. 
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Married.| At Chigwell, J. Brabazon 
Urmston, esq. to Elizabeth, daughter 
of J. Hanson, esq. of London. 

At Waltham Abbey, Mr. John Whitehead, 
of Dalton, Yorkshire, to Miss Esther Wal- 
a daughter of William W. esq. of Epping 

orest. 

At Great Baddow, the Rev. A. C. Bullen, 
to Miss Lucy Crichton, daughter of the late 
Alderman C. of London. 

Mr. William Ranfield, of Harwich, to Miss 
Cass, of Bucking. 

Died.} At Woodford, William Robinson, 
esq. sub-governor of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company, 7%. 

At Colchester, the Rev. James Round, 
M.A. rector of St» Runwald’s, and a magi- 
strate for this county, 44. 

Mrs. Ann Round, wife of George R. esq. 
youngest daughter of the late Dr. Waller, 
Archdeacon of Essex, 32.—Mr. Joseph Wal- 
lis, 18. 

At Great Horksley, Mr. James Josselyn. 

At Maldon, Mrs. Pood, formerly of the 
Ship Ina, 84. 

At Mistiey, Mr. Richard Francis. 

At Bockingham Hali, Copford, Mr. Joseph 
Poulten, 

KENT. 

Married.| At Maidstone, Stephen Durt- 
nall, esq. of Linton, to Miss Charlotee Gure. 

Ac Chatham, Mr. Edwards, son of the mas- 
ter blacksmith of the Dock-yard there, to 
Miss Pearce, mistress of thetladies’ boardinge 
school, Brompton. 

At Upper Deal, J. Bowling, esq. of Ham- 
mersmith, to Miss Lilley, of Deal. 

Died} At Deal, Mr. Roger Carter, many 
years a tide waiter at that place, 40.,-Of the 
small-pox, Mr. Thomas Bayley, 39.—Mr. 
William Outridge, 31. 

At the Court Lodge, Appledore, aged 32, 
the Rev. Joseph Dane Gilman, late of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. He possessed a 
most generous heart, and performed his cleri- 
cal duties with the utmost propriety. Two 
years since, he was curate of Appledore, 
which he quitted in consequence of ill health. 
As his virtues were well known and acknow- 
ledged by that neighbourbood, his death is 
sincerely lamented by the whole parish. Mr, 
Gilman was a native of Grenada, but receiv- 
ed the first rudiments of education at Notth- 
fleet, in this county, and had several times 
crossed the Atlantic. 

At New Romney, Mr. D. Karwatasky, 82. 

At Faversham, Mr. Thomas Perkins. 
Mr, Joho Ayres. 

At Harty, Mr. John Wanstall, master of 
the ferry house. 

At Sheerness, Mrs. Wilkins, mother of J. 
Hodgskin, esq. storekeeper there. 

At Woolwich, the eldest daughter of Cap- 
tain Cleveland, ef the royal horse artillery. 

At Bedgebury, Lady Forrester. 

At Gravesend, Mr. Thomas Nairn Nash. 
He served the office of mayor of that corpo- 
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sation four times, and was always a steady Few men were more esteemed for professional 
friend to the poor and oppressed, integrity, ano those qualities which adorn the 
Mrs. Bagster, wife of B. esq. and social and domestic circle. 
daughter of Mr. John Sankey, of Digges- At Portsmouth, Mrs. Oidfield, sister to Mr, 
. Place, Barham. Hammond.—Thomas Hayter, esq. 
At Canterbury, Mrs. Loop, 72.—Mr. T. WILTSHIRE. 
Hudson, 65.—Mrs. Sarah Peirce, relict of Dlarried.} At Stratford under the Castle, 
Sampson P. gent. of Doddington.—Mr. John Mr. Rocke, of Salisbury, to Miss Faugoin, of 
Peirce, 70. Stratford. 
At West Malling, Mrs. Catherine Hubble, © Charles Horc, esq. of Bristol, to Mis 
¥ Bowles, eldest daughter of the late Rev. B, 
At Eythorne, Mrs. Tritton, wife of Mr. Bowles, vicar of Bradford. 















, T. 84. Died.] At Cricklade, the Rev. Richard 
yp surky. Purdy, D.D. formerly of Queen's College, 
Married.| At Mitcham, Mr. George Ash- Oxford. He was struck with a paralytic af- 

ag ness, of London, to Miss Rutter. fection while addressing one of his pathetic 

4 Died.| At Mitcham, aged 104, Thomas discourses to his congregation; but he re- 
Clee: He had spent the early part of his tained the perfect use of his faculties to the 

» life asa gardener. ‘This man wasa nativeof jast. As an affectionate husband and parent, 

% Herefordshirc, but of late years resided at a sincere friend, an intelligent, pleasant com- 

: Mitcham. . He retained his faculties to the panion, and a valuable literary character, 
last. from whose pen other useful works might 

, At Dorking, Captain Thomas Bowen, of the have been expected, his death may be consi- 
. royal navy. dered both a public and private loss, but most 
«all SUSSEX. particularly by a large circle of deeply af- 


Married.| At Lewes, Captain Prescott, of flicted relations and friends who were sensi- 
the Sth Dragoon Guards, to Miss Mary Fal- ble of his worth, he must be long and sincerely 
kener, daughter of the late Caleb F. esq. lamented. 

At Seaford, john Henry Tilson, esq. of At Britford, Mr, Edward Stanford, jun, of 
Wallington Park, in Oxfordshire, to Sophia, Gussage, Dorset, 33. 
the widow of the Rev. Edward Langford, and At Heytesbury, Mr. O. Flower, 54. 
eldest sister of Thomas Henry Harben, esq. BERKSHIRE. 
of Corsica Hall, near Seaford. Married.} At Exham, Mr. R. Gates,sen. 

At Shoreham, John Lawrens Bicknell, esq. to Miss Dolby, of Flushing, Cornwall. 
of the Inner Temple, London, to Jane, eldest At Reading, Mrs. Munday, of Andover, 
daughter of Thomas Willmott, esq. to Miss Williams, of the Castle inn. 

At Icklesham, Captain Alexander Todd, Died.] At Windsor, Mrs. Harrison. 
of the Royal Staff Corps, to Miss Stonestrect. At Reading, Mrs. Lovejoy, 100.—Mrs. 

Thomas Groome, esq. of Newham Place, to Leach, of the White Hart, 34.—Mrs. Perry, 
Miss M. Ingram, daughter of Mr. 1. surgeon, 97.—Mrs. May, wife of Mr. M. master ot 
of Steyning. the Blue School, Mrs. Thatcher, of the 

Died.| At Brighton, Frederica Anna, eldest Turk’s Head.—Mrs. Hawthorne.—-Mrs. Eli- 
daughter of the Right Honourable R. Ryder, zabeth Chapman, 95. 
8.—Mr. John Mantle, of the Wheat Sheaf At Round Oak, Englefield Green, Mss. 
ian, 61.—Mr. H. Parker, reeve of the fish- Revell. 
ery of that place.—Mr. Stone.—Mr. Glaze- At Hungerford, Mrs. Blake, of the Red 





brook.—John Parker, esq. Lion. 
At Lewes, Mr. Cranston, relict of James SOMERSETSHIRE. 
+ €$q. The Citizens of Bristol have resolved to 
At Burwash, Mrs. Thompson, wife of Mr. erect a Commercial Coffee-room in that city, 
William T. sen. 57. at the expence of 10,0001, to be raised by 
At Rowfant, Mrs. Bethune, relict of the transferable shares of 251. each. The sud- 
Rev. Dr, B. 62. scription was immediately filled up. 
HAMPSHIRE, Married.] At Bristol, Daniel Burr, ¢sq: 


Married.]} At Portsmouth, Samuel Sy- major general in the East India Company's 
monds, ¢sq. surgeon of the royal mavy, to service, to’ Miss Davis, youngest daughter 
Miss Mary White. and coheiress of the late James D. ¢84- o 

At Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, Edward Chepstow.—Mr. Jobn Gillets, to Sarah, s 
Croker, esq. of Exeter College, Oxford, third cond daughter of W. Smith, esq. of Tobago 
son of Edward C. esq. of Ballynegrand, ——J. Robert, esq. of Taunton, to Miss Hare, 
} county of Limerick, to Martha Sophia, young- eldest daughter of Mr. John H. 
est daughter of the late Michael Lascelles, esq. Died.] At Lambridge House, near Bath, 
of Marsh Gate, near Richmond. Isaac Hillier, esq 68. 

Died.] ‘At Southampton, Thomas Scott, At Bath, Mrs. Graves, relict of Reat-ad 
esq. eldest son of the late David S. esq. of An- miiral G.—Charles Searle, esq. of Si. George 
tigua. Somerset.—Miss Matilda Stewart—-}e 

At Christchurch, Mr. James Ludlow, 62. Brazier, €5q. solicitor, of Bewdley, Wore 
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tershire.—Mrs. Ormsby.—John, son of Mr. 
Samuel Whitchurch, 17.—Mrs. Arden, wife 
of Humphrey A. esq. of Sutton, Warwick- 
hire —Mrs. Mary Newcomen, 74.—Charles 
Purvis, esq. of Darsham, Suffolk.-The Rev. 
S, Abraham, of Creech.-Robert Goodwin, 
esq. 

"he Didmarton, Sarah Sophia, relict of Ri- 
chard Tuck, esq. of Rowd Ford, Wilts. 

At Wells, Francis Raddon Besley, only 
child of Mr. B. druggist 

At Wrington, Moses Corbet, esq. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Beaminster, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Rose Holden, A.M. Fellow of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, to Miss Eveleigh. 

At Lyme, William Maule, esq. of Lon- 
don, to Mrs. Blakeney, of Bath. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Joseph Cust of Came, 
to Miss Mary Bascombe, third daughter of 
Mr. John B.—Mr. Thomag Besant, to Miss 
Groves. 

At Wareham, N. Hone, ¢sq. to Mrs. Hay- 
ter, widow of John H. esq. 

Died.| At Poole, Thomas Saunders, esq. 
merchant, 47.—-James Seager, esq. alder- 
man of that corporation, 71 —John Bird, 
esq. 86.—Mr. Lawrence Tullock, 68. 

At Bourton, Mrs, Chinnock. 

At Lodes, near Bridport, Mrs. Graves, 
wife of Robert G. M.D. 

At Sherborne, Mrs. Pride, relict of Mr. 
John P.—Mr-Thomas Webb. 

At Camesworth, the Rev. George Bartlett, 
minister of the congregations at the Vale and 
Weytown, 30, 

At Blandford, Mr. J. Jellyman, late of 
Downton, Wilts, 58. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Between the hours of five and six o’clock, 
on the 27th of December, a fire was disco- 
vered at Escott, near Honiton, the beautiful 
and highly improved seat of Sir John Ken- 
naway, bart. occasioned by the carelessness 
of a servant leaving a candle in a dressing- 
room, which communicated to the window- 
certains. The family with a number of visi- 
tors were at dinner when the alarm was 
given, and so rapid were the flames, that the 
mansion, together with the whole of the ver 
superb and elegant furniture, valuable salah 
ings, &c. was entirely destroyed, nothing 
being saved from the devouring element but 
the jewels, plate, and papers. A farmer of 
the name of Pyle, while laudably rendering 
bis assistance, tell from a ladder, and was un- 
fortunately killed. 

Married.) At Barnstaple, Mr. William 
Aldred, master of an academy in that town, 
to Miss Harriet.Avery, daughter of Mr. A. 
of Topsham. 

Died.) At Plymouth, Mrs. Nicholson, 
wife of George N, esq. purser in the royal 
navy. She had the preceding evening at- 
tended the marine ball, and appeared in good 
health and spirits—=-Mr. Nicholas Norman, 
late gunner of his Majesty’s ship Unicorn. 
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At Lympstone, whither he went for the 
recovery of his health, J J. Grellier, esq. 
several years secretary of the Royal Exchange 
Insurance Otfice, London. To this gentle- 
man, the Monthly Magazine. has been in- 
debted for many valuable papers on political, 
arithmetic, and other important subjects. 
He was an able mathematician, and an ex- 
€ellent writer. For Dr. Gregory's Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences, he furnished a large 
number of articles, which exhibit a sound 
judgment ; powers of correct reasoning, and a 
vast store of general knowledge. During the 
lest two years, he was a contributor to the 
Rev. Dr. Rees’s New Cyclopedia, and per- 
haps almost one of his last efforts was the 
drawing up a short article for that work. In 
the volume that is yet unpublished, will be 
found among other articles from the pen of 
Mr. Grellier, one on the docks, that will be 
read with interest. In the office in which 
the greater part of his time was spent, he was 
highly respected for a most diligent attention 
to the various duties of his station; for his ac- 
curacy in business, for his strict and undevi- 
ating integrity, and for che amiableness of his 
manners. As a husband, a father, and a 


_ friend, his loss will be long and severely felt. 


In every relation of life, he was beloved while 
living, and those who were best acquainted 
with his virtues and talents, will most and 
longest revere his memory. — 

At the house of Captain Seymour, Friary 
Lodge, Plymouth, Mr. Gibbings, late Mas- 
ter’s-mate of his Majesty's ship Amethyst, 
aged eighteen years, a youth of the'most 
amiable disposition and admirable conduct, 
beloved by all his shipmates. 

At Saltash, Mrs. Spicer, wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel S. of the royal artillery, at present 
on foreign service. 

At Hubberston, near Milford, John A’+ 
len, esq. He retired to rest apparently ip 
very good health, and next morning was 
found a corpse. 

At Dawlish, Miss Gardiner, daughter of 
the late Colonel G. of Bellevue, Southamp- 
ton. 

At Exmouth, Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilten, 
85. 

At Brixham, Thomas Dacres, esq. barrack~ 
master of the Berry head garrison, late cap- 
tain in the 39th regiment, brother of Ad- 
miral D. and brother-in-law of W. Adams, 
esq. M. P. 

CORNWALL. 

Lord Grenville has projected great improve- 
ments on lus fine estate of Bonconnoc. The 
extensive downs, so lung neglected, though 
they contain vast tracts of the richest soil, 
are now to be cultivated, and some parts of 
them sown with corn, others wirh acoras. 

Viscount Falmouth intends to build a new 
mansion, upon his beautiful estate of Tre- 
gothnan. His lordship’s acknowledged taste 
will doubtless discover a better site than that 
of the present house, and the liane of a more 

~*~ cligible 











eligible road than that which now leads from 
sfesry to Tregothnan 

ried.| At Perranzabuloe, Wm. Peter, 
. tq. of Lincoln’s-inn, London, to Frances, 
the only child of on Thomas, esq. of 
Chiverton, vice-warden of the Staunaries of 

Cornwall. 
Died.) At Marazion, Emma, fourth daugh- 


at 
| 
- | ter of Dr. Moyle. 
a 






At Truro, Miss Mitchell, daughter of Tho- 
mas M. esq. and sister to Commodore M.— 
Mr. John Parkyn, 81.—Mrs. Ferris. 
At Penzance, Mr. George Woodis, 75 — 
Mr. P a Richards, of Bodmin, 21.—Mr. 
P W. R. Desencourt, 17. 
4 At Helston, Mrs. Rogers, wife of Mr. R. 
attorney, 46. 

At Falmouth, Mrs. Chard. 

At St. Columb, Mr. Denham Melanchton 
Jewell, surgeon, 24. 

At St Ives, Mr. Thomas Quick. 

At St. Mawes, Mr. Cory, surgeon. 

At Trevissam, Mr. Walter Elliott, 97. 

WALES. 

Married.) At Brecon, William Murray, 
of the royal marines, to Miss Catherine Wil- 
kins, youngest daughter of Jeffery W. esq. 
of the Priory, Brecon. 

Died.| At his seat of Penbedw, aged 66, 
Watkin Williams, constablewof the castle of 
Flint, and one of his Majesty’s justices for 
the counties of Flint and Denbigh, and for- 
merly major of the Shropshire militia. His 
loss will be severely felt by a numerous circle 
of relations and friends. 

At Swansea, Mr. George Harry, agent to 
the Birmingham and Copper Company’s works 
in the vicinity of that town. 

NORTH BRITAIN. 

Married.| At Dumaget, in the county of 

Wigtown, Lieutenant Leveson Douglas Stew- 
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art, of the royal navy, second surviving som 
of the late Hon. Admiral Keith, of Glasser. 
ton, to Miss Elizabeth Dalrymple Hay, third 
daughter of Sir John Dalrymple H. bart. of 
Park-place, Glenluce. 

Died.) At Hamilton, Mr. Robert Godwin, 
late manager of the theatres at Hamiltoa, 
Kilmarnock, Irvine, &c. 

IRELAND. 

Married.} At Dublin, Hugh Cathcart, 
esq. son and ‘heir of Sir Andrew C. bart. to 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Conway Heatley, 
esq. grand-niece of John, Duke of Argyle, 
and cousin to the late Duchess of Richmond. 

Died.) At Dublin, Mrs. Daly, wife of James 
D. esq of Dunsandle, county of Galway, and 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir Ralph 
Gore, bart. 86.——T. M‘Kenna, esq. He was a 

olitical writer of much celebrity, and en. 
Joyed from government a pension of 2001. per 
ann. for past services.-Charles Farran, esq, 
in the 86th year of his age, many years depu. 
ty clerk of the pleas of the Irish Exchequer, 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


Killed, in the month of October last, Ine 
glorious attempt to repulse a body of French 
troops who had landed in the island of Capri, 
Major john Hamill, of the Maltese regiment. 
This gallant and heroic officer had only seen 
his 30th year, when his country was deprived 
of his valuable services He was anative o/ the 
north of Ireland, and traced his descent from 
a most respectable Roman.catholic family, 
His fate was attended with circumstances 
truly affecting—circumstances equally calcus 
lated to excite sensations of regret and admi- 
ration and which must render his memory 
dea: to the nation in whose service he bled, 
and confer immortal honour upon his name. 
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THE fleet from India lately arrived confifts of the following thips:—the Duke of Mon 

trofe, Walpole, Sarah Chritiana, and Northampton, from Bengal ; the Worcefer, 
from Fort St. George and Bombay ; Sir W. Pulteney, and Union, trom Bombay. Their 
cargoes confift of 9,266 pieces Bengal piece goods, 9,123 pieces calicoes, 68,400 Madras 
calicoes, exclufive of a large quantity of probibited goods, drugs, and_ privileged goods, 
among which are 2,052 bales of cotton. ’ 

A tieet from the Leeward Iflands is alfo arrived, and we are happy to fay to a 
market, as Rum, Sugar, and Coffee are in demand, and fetch good prices. The Eaft India 
Company have declared for their March Sale, 13,800 chefts of Indigo, and of Piece 
Goods 34,000; Calicoes, 124,826; Prohibited, 83,704; Prompts, July 21 ft. 

Sweden having beeu obliged to thut her ports againft us, at the inftance of the Emperot 
of Ruffia, we may fay the trade of the Bultic to this country is at prefent at an end; com 
fequently the articles of Timber, Tallow, Tar, Pitch, Iron, Hemp, Flax, &c. mult con 
fiderably advance in price ; and we truft the legiflature will at this time give every encou 
yagement to the Iron Manufacture, growers of Hemp, Flax, &c. as those valuable 
— = be procured in our country in abundance, amd equal to any foreign artide 

e 
trade of Archangel, compared with that of other Ruffian ports, has been very con- 
fiderable this year; in confequence of which the prices of feveral articles were puthed 0p 
to an unexpected height, fuch as of Flax, from 85 to 90 roubles—Tallow, 80 to 85 ditto 
—Hemp, 75 to 80 ditto—Briftles, 40 dittomMats, 170 ditto—Linfeed, 14 to 15 ditto 
Rye, 10 to 10 ditto, and Wheat, to 9 roubles, Owing to the want of tonnage, oe 
§ 
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being arrived to.carry off the goods brought to market, the flock remaining on hand 
able, end confifts of 50,000 
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ods af yellow Candle Tallow, fent to Arche. 


angel from Petertburgh ; 500,000 poods of Bar Lroa ; 30,000 poods of Train Oil; 15,000 


chetverts of Kye; 60,000 ditto of Wheat; 500,000 Mats; 3,000 
g0,000 barrels of Tar; 3,000 poods of Peafe; 15,000 poods of Rye 


F soag of Candles, 
lout ; 10,000 bar- 


rels of Pitch; 12,000 chetverts of Linfeed ; 5,000 peods of Hemp, and 2,000 poods of 
Flex. Some contraéts have been made for the prefent year at advanced prices 

The markets of Londen and Liverpool continue ful] of Cotton-wool, and fetch good 
prices, particularly thofe ef the Brazils, as Marinbam and Pernambucco ; and the Cottoe 
of eur own Weft India iflands keeps fteady in price, and is of remarkabiy fine quality. 


Every hand, both male and female, is bufil 
hood, in the manufacturing of Calicoes and 


employed at Manchefter, and its neighboure 


Cottons, &c. for South American orders; and 


the towns of Birmingham and Sheffield are executing large ordees for the (ame countty. 
Irth Linens have confiderably advanced in price, and {till likely to be higher, in confee 
quence of the fcarcity of Flax-feed from America laft feafon. Sheuld the embargo con- 
tuue in Ametica, we truft and hope the legiflature will grant premiums te the growers of 
Flax in Ireland, fo as to encourage the farmers, as well as the poor induftrious weavers of 


this neceflary article. 


Hamburgh. . |3: 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Jan. 13. 


Jan. 17. 


Prices of Hops. 
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Bags.—Kent, 3l, 103. to 41, 10s. per cwt. 
—— Sussex, Sl. todl, 5s. per ewt. 

Essex, 21. 18s, to 4l. 4s. per cwt. 
Pockets.—Keat, Jl. 15s. to 51. 10s. per cwt. 
Sussex, 3. 6s. to 51 Os. per ewt. 
Farn. 3i. 10s to 51. 5a. per owt. 





ihe average price of Raw Sugar, ending 
4th of January, vim is 52s. 3)d. per cwls 
exclufive of duties. 

New Dollars, 5s. 5d. per ounce. 





are the average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire 


c. in January, 1809, at the Office of Mr. Scott, No. 28, New Bridge- 
ftreet, Blackfriars, London :—-Grand Junétion, 1281. to 1301. ex-dividend of 21. per thare, 
nett, for the laft half-year.—Neath Canal, in Glamorganthire, 2301. to 2541. dividing 151, 
per thare per aunum.—Monmouthfhire, 1071. 10s. dividing 51. per hare per annum, nett. 
—Wilts and Berks, 281. per thare.—Kennet and Avon, 41. premium on 201 ‘thares.— 
Athby-de-la-Zouch, 21].—Weft India Dock Stock, at 1681. per cent. ex-dividend of 51. 
per cent. nett, for the laf halfyear.—Eaft India Dock, 1251 10s. per cent.—! ondon 
Dock, 1171. per cent. ex-dividend of 2% per cent. nett, for the lat half year —Commer- 
cial Road, 114]. 10s. per cent, ex-dividend of 2i. 10s. nett, for the laft half. year.—Gilobe 
luiurance, 1111. to 111ifl. ex-dividend of 3). per fhare, nett, for the half-year. 
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NATURALIST’s MONTHLY REPORT. 


Dectuser. 
Dead Winter Montb. 


The foows arife, and foul and fierce 
All winter drives along the darkened air. 


FOR feveral days after the commencement of December, the weather was unufually mil 
and picafant for this feafon of the year. The nights have generally been trofty, but it 
was hot until the 29d that’we had any {now whatever. On the 9th, 10th, and 11th, the 
fun thone fo powertully, that, about.mid-day, the imall infects were flying about in little 
fwarms, in the fame manner asin fammer.. Even two or three of the butterflies were 
routed from their fate of torpor, and were feen to flit along the air .lo the night of the 17th 
we had a hard black trot, which continued till the 2ift. It entirely deftroyed the few autume 
hal flowers, which the mildnefs of the preceding weather had left. A confiderable quantity 
of fhow fell on «the 224. The fro&t continued till the 27th. During aij this fevere wea- 
ther, the wind has varied no farther than from north to nortb-eaft andeaf. It is fingular 
that, although the wind was nearly ftationary, about eatt, tll the end of the month, a thaw 
Commenced in the evening ef the 27th. which lated, without intermiffion, tul the 4th of 
oa The eatt is a quarter from whence, iu the wister mouths, we Dearly always have 

rarely i d an ing like o weather, 
ly indeed any thing like open w 
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Woodeocks have this year been much lefs numerous than ufual. The change of th 
wind, from eaft to fouth-wett, towards the latter end of November, drove away the re. 
mainder of the firt fight; and fince that time very fewhave been feen. Saipes are in 
great abundance. So loag as the mild weather at the beginning of the month continued, 
they were to be found on molt of the heaths m this neighbourhood. 1 was informed of g 
gentleman who thot more than forty im one day. 

December 9. A few florets of the woodbine are fill left. 

Lamperns (petromyzon branchialis of Linneus) are to be obferved adhering to ftones in 
the rivers. 

December 18. The hard frot of laft night‘has compelled feveral fpecies of wild fowl » 


feek for thelter in our barbours and rivers. This morning eight hoopers, or wild fwans, - 


were feen; end in the courfe of the day fome flocks of wild geefe. 

The Turnip-greens have been rendered completely flaccid by the froft, and are all now 
lying upon the ground. 

The moles, which were yefterday bufily employed in throwing up their hillocks, are now 

compelled to feek for thelter out of the reach uf the froft, as the whole furface of the earth 
is impenetrable by them. 
yp. December 21. A bittern was this day thot. 
23. ¥ am not inclined to believe that the common wagtails migrate in the autumn, 
as it has generally been afferted by ornithologifts. In the midf of the fmow, and even 
during the fevereft weather we have had, I have conftantly feen them running and fiyiug 
about. 

December 24. The froft has been fo fevere, that many of the {mall birds are killed by 
boys throwing fticks at them. I faw a hedge-fparrow that had been picked up in one of 
the roads, and was alimolt frozen to death. 

I this day obferved in the fields fome lambs which had juft been yeaned. 

December 25. The blackbirds and thrufhes are more numerous about the lanes and 
hedges than I ever before obferved them. 

December 27. Amongft other {pecies of wild fowl that I this day faw, were feveral Rer- 
nacle geefe (Anas erythropus of Linneus), and white-fronted or laughing-gecte (Anas albie 
fius). Both kinds are excellent eating. 

December 31. ‘the turnip-leaves, by the mild weather fince the 27th, have in a grest 
meafure recovered from their froft-bitten ftate. 

In my Report for September, I have, by miftake, inferted papilio byale for papilio eduss. 
The large green caterpillar mentioned in the faine Report, as probably that of Bombyx 
tauus of Haworth, is, I am informed by an entomological friend, that of the female of 


Bombyx pavenus, or emperor moth, 
Mampsbire, 
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HE froft, which has prevailed during the greateft part of the prefent month, has not 

by any means injured even the moit formward Wheats; they of courfe continue to look 

well and healthy. ‘Ibis has moft probably been the confequence of their being in mot 
places Dightly covered with fnow. 

The operations of the field have, however, been very much retarded by the above caule, 
as it has been quite impoilible to proceed with them. The bufinefs of repairing the fences, 
and that of ploughing, has been quite at a ftand; cart-work and thrething out the grain being 
only practicable. 

Te young ftork in the farm-yards, and the ftal]-feeding beafts, have in common gone 0a 
well, food being, in general, pretty plentiful, efpecially in the more northern diftricts. 

The turnips, and other green winter crops, have ftood the feverity of the weather, is 
moft cafes, iman unufual manner. 

The theep-ftock has, however, in many cafes, been greatly injured by the fnows, and in 
fome fituations great numbers loft. 

All forts of grain have Jately been confiderably on the advance ; and both Flour and 
Oatmea! are now getting high.—In England and Wales, Wheat averages per quarter, 
90s. 6d.; Barley, 41s. 11d.; and Oats, 33s. 

Potatoes have likewife had much rife in the price, though they are very abundant 0 
moft of the northern counties. 

The prices of both fat and lean ftock keep pretty fteady.—In Smithfield Market, Beef 
fetches from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. per ftone of Sib. ; Mutton, frora 4s. to 4s. 10d.; 
from 4s. 8d. to 6s. 4d. 

In Smithfield Market, Hay fetches from 51. 5s. to 61. 68, per load; Clover, from 71. 7 
to 71, 15s.; and Straw, from 1) 10s. to 1h 16s. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


(Observations on the State of the Weather, from the %th of December 1808, to the 
24th of January, 1809, inclusive, Four Miles N.N.W. of St. Paud’s. 


Barometer. 
Highest, 29 74 Jan. 22. Wind N.W. 
Lowest, 28.20. Jan. 8. Wind variable. 


On the 8th 
the glass was as 
Greatest 7-tenths }low as 28.2 but at 


24 hours the 9th it had 
risen to 28.9. 


Thermometer. 


Higheft, 44°. Jan. 19. Wind W. 
Lowest, 17°, Jan. 18, Wind E. 


) On the 13th at noon 
Greateftt 9? the thermometer was 

' 39 and‘on the 14th it 
was no higher than 
». 


variation in 
24 hours, 


variation in yee inch : same hour on 





The quantity of rain fallen this month is equal to 4*2 inches in depa. Rainy as the 
month has been, the moft ftriking and important feature is that of fnow. We are apt un- 
doubtedly to forget the events of paft years, aud on that account we cannot compare what 
is prefent wiih what is gone by, fo accurately as could be withed, or we'might be inclined 
to affirm that fo much fnow bas not fallen in any winter thefe fifteen years, near the metro- 
polis, as we have experienced during the laft five weeks. Once in the wonth the froft was 
to fevere as nearly to cover the Thames with ice. It then began to thaw, and the effets 
of the frot and {now fubfided very gradually: but the fall of {now from the 20th to the 
25d was by much the greateft, and the thaw came on in the morning of the 24th and con- 
tmued during the whole of that and the following day fo rapid as to occafion between this 
place (Highgate) and towm very remarkable floods. In feveral parts of St Pancras, carts 
have plyed the whole of this day (25th) to carry paflengers from one place to another. 
We fear the thaw, which has been accompanied with rain, muft be produCtive of much fe- 
rious wijury in many parts of the country. 

We have obferved above that the greateft variation in the thermometer in any one {pace 
of 24 hours is 9°, Thisis the cafe fuppofing the obfervations to be made at ftated hours ; 
buta much twwore remarkable variation happened between the evening of the 22d and morn- 
ing of the 23d. On Sunday morning the 22d the thermometer was 28°, fnow fell the whole 
day, but the temperature gradually increafed, aud about ten at night it rained, and the mer- 
cury was at 35°, but at fix or feven o’clock on the 25d it had fallen to 18° making a dif- 
fereuce of 17° in the courfe of a fingle night of eight hours. 

The average temperature for the month is equal to 33° 13 which is lower than it has 
been for feven years for the fame month: and the mean height of the barometer is 29.3 
nearly, which must be regarded as very low . 

The wind has blown-chiefly from the Eafterly quarters. Only four days m the thirty- 
one can be reckoned brilliant, on 15 there has been rain often in larger quauthties, and oa 
eight there has been fnow. 


Astronomical Anticipations. 

The meon will be in conjan¢tion with the Sun in the afternoon of the 14th at 59 minutes 
pat one. On the evening of the 27th will happen an occultation of the 14 of the crab, of 
the tourth magnitude, by the Moon. The immerfion will be at 4} minutes paft nine, ap- 
parent time, or at 272 roinutes patt eight, clock time; and the emerfiun at 14$ minutes 
pait nine, apparent time, or at 274 minutes patt nine, clock-time The difappearance of 
the iter will be at that part of the confines of the Moon's unenlightened dik which is 5§ 
minutes to the northof her centre 3 and its re-appearance at the bright edge of the Moom, 
7 minutes to the north of her centre. On the 9th, at 30m. 54s. paft fix, evening, will hap- 
an emerfion of Jupiter’s firft fatellite, the only one that will be vifivle to Great Britain 

‘lore the 13th of next O€tober. A vifible immerfion of this fatellite will not take place 
betore the 2nd of next July. There will not be a vifible immerfion of the fecond fatellite 
be/ore the 23d of next june; ner a vifible emerfiun before the 15th of next October A 
‘iible immerfion of the third fatellite will not happen before the 14th of next June; nor s 
vifible emerfion before the 27th of next July. The firft vifible immerfion and emerfion of 
the fourth fatetlite will not take place before the night of Feb. 28,1812. Mercury may be 
feen, ifthe weather be favourable, about twenty days ; that is, ten days betore and tea 
days after the time of his greatett elongation which takes place on the 17th. On account 
of this planet being in his perihelion on the day of his greateft elongation, the angle that 
be then makes with the Sun will be only 18° ©, which is almoft the leaft poffible. Not- 
withftanding this circumftance, he will fet that day not lets than 1h.40m. after the Sun, 

aufe that part of the Zodiac that he will then be in bears fo grant an angle with the ho- 
fzou. He fete on the 7th ihe 16m, on the 19th ab. 47iu, and om the 27th 1b 13m. = 
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? 
the Sun. Venus will be an evening-ftar for the month. On the 1ft. her elongatiog 
the Sun will be 42° 28’, and on the 28th 46° 38'. As feen through a telefcope, her 
bous appearance, which on the 1ft of the month will be the fame with that of the 
when the is within 2} degrees of her laft quarter, by the end of the month will have ineres. 
fed fo as to refemble the Moon abont fifteen hours hefore the arrives at her 
Notwithftanding this conftant diminution of i!lumination as it refpeéts her laftre 
will be conftantly increafing on account of her rapid approach to the earth i 
apparent diameter. On the 18th the comes into conjunction with the ¢ of the Fithes, of the 
fourth magnitude, when their difference of latitude will be 22 minutes, the ftar being te the 
north. Mars may ftill be {een in the morning, Through the month he will rapidly in. 
creafe in bis apparent magnitude, his gibbous appearance and diftance from the Earth con. 
ftantly decreafing. On the evening of the 1f he rifes at eleven o'clock, and.on the even. 
ing of the 28th at 39 minutes paft nine. Jupiter may be feen every favourable evening in 
the weft, foon after fun-set, but with fome difficulty towards the end of the month on ac- 
count of his then being within a few degrees of his conjunction with the Sun. Saturn will 
be up in the mornings feveral hours before fun-tife. On the 1ft the difference of lengi- 
tude of this planet and the Scorpion’s heart, a ftar of the firft magnitude, will be ‘ 
and of latitude 6° 31’, and on the 28th the difference of longitude will be 3° and 
of latitude 6° 56’. It muft be ebferved that in both cafes the ttar is more advanced in 
longitude, and to the fouth of the planet. The Georgiam Sidus will be ftill a morning. 
ftar. On the morning of the if he rifes at eighteen minutes before one; on the eveni 
of the 24th at 47 minutes paft eleven ; and on the evening of the 28th at 53 mi 
ten. His nearest approach to the a, in the fouth feale of the balance this month will be » 
the 18th, when their difference of longitude will be 2° 43’, and of latitude feven minate: 
During this month that very remarkable star, the 8 m the constellation of Perfeus, other. 
wife named Medufa's head, may be ebferved feveral times to increafe and decrease it 
brightnefs. At its full fplendour it is a bright star of the fecond magnitade, nearly equal 
the « in the fame constellation ; but in the {pace of about four hours it gradwally decreales 
to a star of the fourth magnitude, and afterwards in the fame fpace of time as gradually re- 
covers its light, which it retains about two days and a half, and then begins to lofe its light, 
and afterwards to recover it, as before. The times of its least brightnefs which will be « 
fible to Great Britain are the following: the Ist, at six, evering; the 13th, at a quarter 
past five, morning; the 16th, at a quarter past two, morning; 18th, at eleven, night; 
and the 2ist, at half past feven, evening. If four hours be fubtraéted from the abow 
times it will thow the beginning of the decreafe of the star’s light; but if four hours be ad 
ded, the fum will be the time of the end of the phenomenon. But of all thé variable star 
‘whose period of light is known, there is none whofe brightnefs at one time is fo strikingly 
‘contrasted with its brightnefs at another time, as that very remarkable star in the Whales 
neck, named e by Bayer. It is fometimes fo bright as to furpafs either the « or @ im the 
fame constellation, which are stars of the fecond magnitude, and at other times it is as fain 
as & tele(copic star of the teuth magnitude. It is now ( Jan.) equal in brightnefs to thee 
of the Fithes, of the third magnitude, and is expeéted to arrive at its greatest lustre in the 
month of March. 
Errata in the Astronomical Anticipations for Fanuary—Line 10, for * 24 minutes” read ¢ 
minutes. Ditto, for “more than” read more north than, Line 11, for ** 54 minutes” real 
574 minutes. 





To Correspondents 
We had determined to print the Answers to Common Sens on thé subject of Popul 
Remedies in our Supplement, but, on examination, they proved fo few in Number that ¥ 
shall prefer to give them place among other correfpendence in an early Magazine. 


—" 


The Purchasers of the Monthly Magazine have long paid it the compliment ¢ 
considering tt as the cheapest work extant, and the Poprietor having been griti- 
fied at having it viewed in that-light, it becomes a very painful duty to him to 
under the necessity of giving notice of an unavoidable advance in its price. 

When, however, it is stated that Paper has risen within the last twebee mouth 
‘upwards of 20 per cent, and that all the expences attending the production 
“such a work have risen in a similar ratio within the lust three years, it be he 
couceived that the public at large will be satisfied of the reasonableness und %- 
eessity of the advance of this, and the other principal Magazines, from Ox 
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